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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


N THESE DAYS educational litera- 
ture is full of comments on two 
sorts of attacks on education and the 
schools. The first of these attacks is 
that on freedom of teaching and free- 
dom of learning. The press in general 
has been full of comments pro and con, 
and by this time the educators and 
scholars have taken pen in hand and 
are turning out speeches for the de- 
fense. One which struck me as par- 
ticularly suggestive is a pamphlet, 
“Academic Freedom” Opened My Eyes, 
by William Kostka. This material was 
originally published in the “Roundup 
Magazine” section of the Denver Post, 
and reprints of it are now available 
from the author (1666 California 
Street, Denver, Colorado). 

Kostka, a former managing editor 
of Look and former publicity director 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, is now a member of a Denver 
advertising firm and president of an- 
other public relations firm. It is, how- 


ever, in his role as an alumnus and 
trustee of Knox College that he has 
written the present booklet. In it he 
describes his failure for a time to un- 
derstand academic freedom, appar- 
ently regarding it as a professional 
prerogative like wearing a hood and 
mortarboard or as a mere screen for 
subversive activity. Eventually he 
discovered that “academic freedom" 
is the same as “intellectual freedom” 
and that this latter freedom is clearly 
connected with our traditional free- 
doms of speech, press, and assembly. 
Hence the author and the trustees of 
Knox decided “to forget academic 
freedom” and to talk about “intellec- 
tual freedom.” 

In view of the fact that the author 
is a professional advertising man and 
an expert in the use of mass media of 
communication, we need not take too 
literally the autobiographical tone of 
the pamphlet. The arresting point is 
that an apologist for one college—and 
a professional of considerable sophisti- 
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cation—believes that this is the most 
effective way to present the argument 
and that, once academic freedom is re- 
lated to intellectual freedom and this, 
in turn, is related to the fundamental 
freedoms guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution, then the battle is won. A good 
many of us, as other current writings 
on this topic make clear, are not cer- 
tain the situation is so simple. 

Certainly, some case can be made 
out for academic freedom as a profes- 
sional privilege in the strict sense of 
the term. The executioner, the gyne- 
cologist, and the priest, for example, 
in their professional capacities can all 
do certain things which are not per- 
mitted to every citizen—acts which 
would expose even these professionals 
to severe legal penalties if they under- 
took to perform them as lay persons. 
With suitable safeguards, Society does 
confer privileges on certain groups in 
Order to get socially desirable jobs 
done. Thus, concerning one current 
public figure many persons say that, 
though they despise the man and his 
methods, they think he is doing a job 
that needs to be done. This is the es- 
sence of privilege. In the same fashion, 
it may be desirable to have a group 
of people who fearlessly examine all 
ideas regardless of how dangerous or 
how sacred they may be. 

But privilege is always unpopular, 
85 courtroom struggles over privileged 
communications, for example, make 
clear. Many of us, therefore, who be- 
lieve in academic freedom would agree 
to abandon any claims to Special priv- 
ilege and to make academic freedom 
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merely a part of intellectual freedom 
—the kind of intellectual freedom 
guaranteed every citizen. If, then, 
teachers have any special interest in 
intellectual freedom or any special 
claim to it, this emphasis would rest 
merely on the fact that they are more 
intellectual in this sense: that freedom 
of thought is naturally most impor- 
tant to those whose job it is to think. 
If, however, Kostka is right and if 
schools, colleges, and universities find 
themselves in their present situation 
merely because they have failed to 
make manifest the connections be- 
tween academic freedom, intellectual 
freedom, and the constitutional free- 
doms, then we are ina bad way and do 
need a public relations expert to help 
us. But if so, a lot of us should be fired 
—but for incompetency, not subver- 
sion. In regard to other objectives, 
most of us who teach at the college 
level turn a sallow green whenever we 
examine studies of the college grad- 
uate, and any high-school teacher 
who has talked to a college professor 
has received blunt estimates of his 
general effectiveness. Possibly in re- 
gard to intellectual freedom we have 
been even more than usually ineffec- 
tive and, despite our interest in the in- 
tellectual life, have failed to give stu- 
dents any just conception of the free- 
doms required to make it possible. 
But many of us feel that the issue 
Tuns deeper than this. We feel that we 
will not preserve intellectual freedom 
merely by showing its relation to the 
constitutional freedoms, for it is ac- 
tually the constitutional freedoms 
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that are involved in the current con- 
troversy. That Kostka stands some- 
what outside the main stream of aca- 
demic thought on these matters is evi- 
dent from the series of nine articles in 
the October issue of Educational Lead- 
ership under the general title **Educa- 
tion for Liberty" and from the No- 
vember issue of the American Library 
Association Bulletin, which is entitled 
"Intellectual Freedom Issue." 

Perhaps the article most relevant to 
Our present concerns is Leon Carnov- 
sky’s “Clear and Present Danger," re- 
printed in the latter magazine from 
the Library Quarterly of January, 
1950. As Carnovsky points out, free- 
dom is not an absolute, and freedom 
of speech is not an absolute freedom; 
"society itself imposes limits upon it, 
and it becomes the business of the 
Courts to determine whether the limits 
have been transgressed in individual 
Cases.” In our tradition, the issue, 
Since the Schenck case in 1919, has 
been stated in terms of Justice 
Holmes's doctrine of “clear and pres- 
€nt danger." In the words of Justice 
Holmes: 

The question in every case is whether the 
Words used are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring 
about the substantive evils that Congress 
has a right to prevent. It is a question of 
Proximity and degree. 


Some of those attacking our schools 
and Colleges are undeniably motivated 
In very reprehensible ways. They have 
Secured some measure of support be- 
Cause large sections of the general 
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public have apparently felt that there 
was a “clear and present danger.” 
They fear something—Communist 
overthrow of the government, the 
atom bomb, or what have you—and in 
view of the danger, they believe that 
certain freedoms should be abridged. 
Therefore, statements about the tradi- 
tion of academic freedom and citations 
of the constitutional freedoms as sup- 
port of academic freedom seem to miss 
the point. People are afraid, and they 
see free schools and universities as one 
source of danger. As long as this is 
true, they will support attempts to 
limit the freedom of the schools. 

In this situation, the schools’ de- 
fense seems to involve two possible 
activities: they can prove to the gen- 
eral public that the schools are not a 
potential source of whatever dangers 
it fears; or they can reassure the pub- 
lic that these dangers are not so great 
—so “clear and present’’—as it be- 
lieves. Both these courses of action are 
more easily stated than carried out, 
partly because efforts along either line 
are not taken seriously or are regarded 
as merely more subversive activity. 

My personal connection with my 
own university has been a very close 
and not too cloistered one during the 
past twenty-five years in which I have 
been a student and a faculty member. 
Repeated investigations by local, 
state, and national groups have mere- 
ly confirmed what I knew quite well 
from personal experience: there is no 
subversion at the University of Chi- 
cago. This illustrates a suggestion 
made in several of the articles in the 
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Educational Leadership series: that the 
schools can help improve their posi- 
tion by bringing the public into the 
schools, by involving more citizens in 
the running of the schools, and by at- 
tempting to produce a better under- 
standing of what the schools are trying 
to do. Then, by firsthand acquaint- 
ance, the public will realize that the 
schools are not a source of danger. 
Progress here will be slow, but at least 
this is work along the right lines. 

To follow the second possible course 
—to work to convince the public that 
the danger is actually not so great as it 
appears—has several prerequisites. 
First, we must know what is feared. In 
our anxious age, to determine what is 
feared is not easy. Fear of foreign 
domination, fear of forced changes in 
our political and economic systems, 
fear of death in atomic explosions, and 
fear of Russia as a fairly tangible em- 
bodiment of the three preceding fears 
are obviously potential dangers of 
which the public is consciously appre- 
hensive. But there are others of the 
Same sort, and even the listing of these 
four does not touch the other fears we 
are less aware of or less willing to talk 
about. Second, if we know what is 
feared, we must convince people that 
they are wrong and that we are right 
when we say it is not dangerous. They 
are likely to say either that we are mis- 
taken. or that we are trying to lull 
them into a false sense of security. To 
convince them that we are honest and 
right, we must study and teach these 
“dangerous” things. Only by examin- 
ing them can we and they assess the 
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danger. Yet this study and teaching is 
exactly what, in the opinion of some 
persons, it is too dangerous to do. How 
we and the general public work our 
way out of this vicious circle will de- 
termine the course which education 
will take in the next few years. 

Insofar as part of the trouble is a 
general insecurity in which people 
project their personal apprehensions 
and frustrations upon national and 
international events, education is per- 
haps taking steps which will, in the 
long run, make for progress. As many 
of the current articles point out, if 
education can make people more se- 
cure and more rational, not only by 
what we teach them, but also by how 
we treat them, eventually we shall 
produce a citizenry which will fear the 
things that are to be feared and not 
fear the things that are not to be 
feared. In the short run, however, 
large sections of the public, rightly or 
wrongly, see dangers so alarming as to 
justify the limitation of our basic free- 
doms. Until the cause, real or fancied, 
of this fear is removed, educational 
institutions will have to struggle to 
remain free. 


QUACKERY IN EDUCATION 


Hs SECOND SET of "attacks" has a 
much narrower target and is 
aimed at professional courses in edu- 
cation and departments of education 
generally. Albert Lynd's Quackery in 
the Public Schools (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.) and Arthur E. Bestor's 
articles and his book Educational 
Wastelands (Urbana, Illinois: Univer- 
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sity of Illinois Press) are probably the 
best known in this group. Although 
this section of the December School 
Review included some comments on 
these attacks, I have as yet seen no 
extended reply to these books. The 
following paragraphs are not directed 
at either book but rather at the gen- 
eral situation in which the charges 
have been made and in which they 
will be answered. 

To start with, we should not fear to 
be platitudinous and should pause 
long enough to be thankful that we 
live in a society where such charges 
(whether sound or unsound) can be 
made and answered. In our way of life 
the real limit on the activities of any 
group is imposed by aroused public 
opinion—not merely general public 
Opinion, but also opinion within the 
group perpetrating the alleged mal- 
practice. Certainly if Education (with 
à capital E) is as vicious as these au- 
thors appear to believe, they have a 
duty to sound the alarm to all who 
will listen. 

Some educators have felt it a mis- 
take to give space in educational jour- 
nals to these charges. With this view I 
cannot agree. One might argue on the 
ground of sheer expediency that it is 
useful for any group to know the worst 
that others are saying about it. But 
more important is the fact that the 
best reform of any sort comes from 
Within the group guilty of the alleged 
malfeasance. Its members can most 
quickly and effectively correct their 
errors, With the increase in the volume 
9f printed matter, all of us find our- 


selves, despite our best efforts, tending 
to be restricted in our reading to pro- 
fessional literature. Hence one can be 
sure of reaching an audience of doctors 
only through the medical journals, the 
chemists through the chemical jour- 
nals, and so on. If charges against a 
profession are to be judged by the 
profession, editors of professional jour- 
nals can hardly act as sole judges. I 
personally hope that the educational 
journals will continue to publicize at- 
tacks on Education, that the Journal 
of the American Medical Association 
will give a hearing to those who find 
fault with current medical practice in 
the United States, and that other pro- 
fessional journals will report attacks 
in their fields. This willingness to give 
publicity to what appear to a particu- 
lar group to be false and irresponsible 
criticisms by its enemies may seem the 
role of fools or angels, not the part of 
smart professionals. To this view the 
only response seems to be that the 
angelic frequently appears foolish and 
that perhaps the theory and practice 
of democracy demand something of 
the angelic from man. Possibly it is 
the appeal to this side of man’s nature 
that has given democracy the attrac- 
tiveness which it seems to have. 
Nonetheless, the critic should be 
careful. I do not refer here to those 
dangers inherent in careless brandish- 
ing of charges, perils so familiar to us 
from other spheres of public life at 
present: that the refutation always 
follows the charge by a long interval 
and frequently does not reach all the 
quarters where the charge penetrated, 
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that accusations have an interest and 
a news value which denials and rebut- 
tals do not. In the present state of our 
national life, all these points are so 
familiar as to be hackneyed. They 
apply, however, in the educational 
controversy as well. So, for example, 
Lynd's charges of quackery, as em- 
phasized in the title of his book, have 
received much greater attention than 
his acknowledgment of the need for 
some professional training for future 
teachers or his case for improving 
teachers' salaries. 

The special danger is the tendency 
on all sides to believe that, in profes- 
sional circles, critics are necessarily 
more responsible than critics in other 
areas because the baser motivations of 
personal publicity and political prefer- 
ment are less strong than in public 
life. Intellectuals presumably look at 
things more rationally and more judi- 
ciously. The critics themselves become 
shriller because they believe their 
minds are keen and their hearts pure. 
Teachers and professors are used to 
anti-intellectualism, but they think it 
the vice either of “the masses” or of 
rabble-rousers and quacks. We forget 
all too easily how quickly we as intel- 
lectuals become anti-intellectual in 
matters on which the other man exer- 
cises his intellect, What he thinks is a 
fundamental law stated in precise 
Scientific language can easily strike us 
as a platitude stated in an over-elabo- 
rate jargon designed merely to keep 
the uninitiated at bay. In any faculty 
club listen to the psychologist, for ex- 
ample, say what he thinks about the 
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field of economics; then listen to the 
economist express himself on the study 
of psychology. 

Critics of education or Education 
run à special risk because they speak 
as experts in the field. Everyone is an 
expert on education, and the would-be 
specialist who devotes all his profes- 
sional life to this field is at best al- 
lowed to be primus inter pares, first 
among his peers. Everyone is an ex- 
pert because he has been to school 
himself and knows what’s what. What 
was good for him and what he enjoyed 
will certainly be good and enjoyable 
for everyone else. Then there is the 
postgraduate work, so to speak, com- 
pleted by parents. Theirs is no narrow 
view, limited by the confines of their 
personal experience. Their children 
are in school, and no one can tell them 
much about education. Then there is 
that final degree of expertness attained 
by those who teach. They actually 
participate in the educative process. 
If they don’t know at first hand about 
education, who does? It is small won- 
der that the professional educator has 
a rough time since he tries to operate 
ina field already teeming with experts, 
who are only too willing to correct his 
egregious errors out of their abundant 
store of experience and insight. The 
moral of this tale is merely a gentle 
admonition to professors and ex-pro- 
fessors not to shoot from the hip on 
the easy assumption that they are the 
law’s true embodiment, sent into the 
world to be the scourge of evildoers. 

On the other side of the contro- 
versy, I hope that my colleagues in 
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Education are keeping the adrenalin 
out of their systems long enough to 
read judiciously the various charges 
which are being made. Maintaining an 
air of calm may be difficult. There will 
be a feeling, “This is where we came 
in,” as we see the similarity of the 
present charges to others published fif- 
teen or thirty years ago. Some of the 
accusations will seem grounded in 
ignorance or bias. Nonetheless, we 
Owe it to ourselves and to the public to 
give them honest consideration. 
Take, for example, the charges that 
professional courses in Education are 
often worthless or take too much of 
the future teacher’s time. We need not 
pause here to consider the arguments 
concerning whether pre-professional 
training of some sort is necessary and 
desirable and whether it is proper that 
this requirement be enforced through 
legislation in all the states. For present 
purposes the important point is that 
such legislation now exists. We thus 
have a captive audience, and, notori- 
ously, the producer for a captive audi- 
ence easily becomes careless about the 
quality of his production. If competi- 
tion is the life of trade, we are in the 
position of an industry operating be- 
hind a high tariff wall. Without having 
to agree that we are the monsters and 
frauds that Messrs. Lynd and Bestor 
would make us out to be, we can at 
least take a critical look at our own 
Operations. It should not be beneath 
our dignity to ask ourselves whether 
we are slighting some necessary 
things, doing some unnecessary things, 
9r being too long-winded or many- 
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coursed about some others. Insofar as 
we are in a privileged position, the 
doctrine of noblesse oblige applies. 

These questions in regard to our 
pre-professional work become particu- 
larly pressing in the face of the na- 
tional teacher shortage and our at- 
tempts to train teachers to fill the 
gaps. This problem has considerable 
local and personal interest because we 
at the University of Chicago are work- 
ing on it and have worked on it for a 
good many years. Other institutions 
are undoubtedly facing similar situa- 
tions. We all probably agree on the 
general ingredients in the proper pro- 
gram of teacher preparation. 

'The first of these is a good general 
education. We at Chicago believe in 
general education, and the constant 
reorganization of our program or parts 
of it is not a reflection of doubts about 
general education or of frustration and 
failure so much as a constant desire to 
improve what we are doing. With a 
basic belief in general education, we 
are still more convinced of its desira- 
bility in the preparation of teachers. 
To be the kind of person he should be 
and to be able to do the kind of thing 
he should do, the teacher should have 
a general education. Second, the stu- 
dent preparing to be a teacher should 
have an adequate specialized com- 
mand of the subject or subjects he 
expects to teach. This statement is 
certainly never contradicted around a 
university, and in few other places 
either. Third, we agree that he should 
know something about the job of 
teaching. We even espouse the heresy 
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that knowledge of this kind is good 
even for college teachers. We offer spe- 
cial seminars and apprentice-teaching 
opportunities for doctoral candidates 
going into college as well as intern- 
ships for those already endowed with 
the Ph.D. and with college jobs. To be 
sure, some of my colleagues hold that 
à new teacher needs to know only his 
subject and that in practical matters 
of teaching he can do no better than 
do to his students as he has been done 
to by us. But these men are great ob- 
jectors to any theory of "Jearning by 
doing," and, if pressed, they some- 
times admit they can hardly espouse 
the doctrine only in regard to teacher 
preparation. In short, if the question 
is only what general sorts of work 
should be included in teacher prepara- 
tion, agreement is easy: general ed- 
ucation, specialization, professional 
training. 

The trouble begins when we start to 
parcel out the available time. In the 
past this problem was not too difficult. 
We at the University of Chicago be- 
lieved that the Master's degree was 
the desirable minimum for the future 
teacher, and within that five-year 
program all three elements seemed to 
find their proper place and proportion 
if we used a little care. But the time 
and the money required for the future 
teacher to complete the Master’s pro- 
gram have seemed to many school 
men something of a luxury in these 
days of teacher shortage. In attempt- 
ing to do something to meet this 
emergency, we here have recently had 
one bit of help. The reorganization of 
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our regular Bachelor's degree require- 
ments has saved some time for the 
student. Our colleagues responsible 
for general education and for spe- 
cialized training have, through drastic 
pruning of each of these programs and 
through better articulation between 
them, produced a more economical 
A.B. program without, we hope, too 
much loss. But when the demands of 
professional training enter this already 
crowded scene (even the minimum for 
temporary emergency certification), 
the stage becomes full to bursting. We 
in Education cannot change the legis- 
lation, as is realized by our colleagues, 
who, having already, they feel, com- 
pressed their own programs too much, 
look enviously at the time we must 
take. If we cannot reduce it, we can at 
least be sure that we are using it to the 
best advantage. As educators (or “ed- 
ucationists," if you prefer), we should 
feel this same responsibility in less 
critical situations. 


Tug NEED To LEARN 


T SOME of the controversies over 
the schools and modern school 
practices, it is not always clear wheth- 
er the discussion is actually a debate 
about principles or whether there 
has merely been a misunderstanding. 
Where there is misunderstanding, it 
Sometimes seems to be the fault of the 
educator. Of if “fault” is too strong a 
word, we should at least be more care- 
ful not to be misunderstood. 

Familiar illustrations of this difü- 
culty are the phrases "the child- 
centered curriculum" and its usual 
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contrary, “the subject-centered cur- 
riculum.” I doubt whether all users of 
the term “child-centered” have in- 
tended to imply that subject matter is 
worthless, that the fund of human 
knowledge is no good to anyone, and 
that education should be compounded 
out of the successive whims of juvenile 
fancy. On the other hand, some edu- 
cators (a decided minority, in my 
opinion, but nonetheless some) have 
meant just about that, or at least have 
talked as if they did. As a result, crit- 
ics of the schools or of education are 
quick to assume that the phrase al- 
ways stands for things they consider 
evil or foolish. True, as already sug- 
gested, critics should look first and 
shoot second, rather than the other 
way around, but we educators might 
well exercise a little caution in our use 
of words. 

This point can be illustrated by two 
examples from many in the current 
literature. Since both are sound con- 
tributions in their way, they can serve 
to illustrate the point without any 
aspersions being cast on their intrinsic 
value. The first is an article in the 
October issue of the High School Jour- 
nal, entitled “Does Subject Matter 
Contribute to General Education?” 
The author, Lindley J. Stiles, dean of 
the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, in his first paragraph, 
hastens to reassure any sensitive read- 
ers that it does. Hence we can assume 
that the question is purely rhetorical, 
intended merely to catch the potential 
reader’s eye, But let us imagine that a 
national magazine were to run an 
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article entitled "Should We Over- 
throw the Government by Force?" 
Even if the article were written by a 
most reactionary politician, many 
readers might feel that such a title, if 
not actually subversive, was inciting 
to riot. It seems to raise possibilities 
which should not be entertained. We 
may believe, of course, that the in- 
quiring mind ought to be prepared to 
question everything, and we may feel 
that only the atmosphere of these de- 
generate days makes us so wary of 
being accused of unpopular things by 
careless or oversensitive readers. Yet 
if we want to startle people, we must 
be prepared for their shocked re- 
sponses. That an educator should even 
question the value of subject matter 
will seem to many people a crime only 
a little short of communism or athe- 
ism, or the question will strike them as 
one too foolish to raise. 

The same sort of thought is con- 
jured up by a large chart entitled 
"Child Growth and Development, 
Characteristics and Needs." This was 
originally prepared by the District of 
Columbia public schools and is now 
being distributed by the Arthur C. 
Crofts Publications, New London, 
Connecticut. The upper part of the 
chart is divided into vertical columns 
corresponding to various stages in the 
child's development. Then in each of 
these columns, statements are cate- 
gorized under the rubrics, “Physical 
Growth and Development,” *Charac- 
teristics,” and “Needs.” With the 
statements about the needs for sleep, 
social dancing, and improving per- 
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sonal appearance, few would quarrel, 
but the “conservative” critic and par- 
ent are likely to be disturbed. “Fine,” 
they may say, “but where is education 
in all this? Doesn’t my child need to 
know arithmetic, and spelling, and the 
rest?” Once more the authors do 
clarify their position. In the material 
at the bottom of the chart are listed 
some questions which knowledge of 
child development will help answer. 
To one of these, “Does the child-study 
program prescribe the content of the 
curriculum?” the answer is: “It does 
only to the extent that it justifies rich- 
ness of content to meet the needs of 
the growing child....The narrow 
view of education as consisting of only 
the three R’s is not supported.” 
Some critics of modern education 
have apparently believed, or have 
sounded as if they did, that education 
should consist only of the three R’s, 
but many more have merely insisted 
that the three R’s should not get lost 
in the shuffle. Less cantankerous par- 
ents and observers have been glad to 
see the child’s physical and emotional 
needs taken account of, provided that 
his mental needs were not slighted or 
denied. They did not demand a “dis- 
embodied intellect,” but they did not 
want the schools to produce a “de- 
intellectualized body.” They were 
willing to see the curriculum become 
child-centered just so long as this did 
not mean that the subjects which they 
considered valuable were tossed out 
the window. They were glad to have 
teachers conceive of their task as that 
of teaching children rather than teach- 
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ing subjects, provided teachers taught 
the children something and did not re- 
gard teaching merely as a pleasant, 
self-contained activity. 

It is easy to get into the habit of 
overemphasizing something merely 
because we feel it usually gets too little 
emphasis or of overemphasizing one 
element merely because opponents 
tend to overemphasize its contrary. 
Often, this procedure is rhetorically 
effective for certain purposes with 
certain groups, but, like all rhetorical 
devices, this one may backfire. In a 
matter of such general concern as is 
education, we should be careful to say 
what we mean. If we color our state- 
ments slightly for the advantage of 
special effect, we should be sure that 
we have foreseen all the effects, in- 
cluding the disadvantageous. 


GENERAL ÉDUCATION AND 
CORE CURRICULUM IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ENERAL EDUCATION has been a 
topic receiving much attention 

at the collegiate level for the past ten 
or fifteen years. Perhaps because sec- 
ondary education has always been 
more general than its collegiate coun- 
terpart, the phrase has been much less 
used in connection with secondary edu- 
cation. It is, consequently, interesting 
to note that the High School Journal 
will devote its 1953-54 volume to 
“General Education in the Secondary 
School." The first number (October, 
1953) is entitled "Identifying the 
Problems," and it contains, among 
other articles, a selected bibliography 
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of general education. Subsequent is- 
sues will deal with “Social Under- 
standings,” “Role of Scientific Knowl- 
edge," “Health and Safety,” “Life 
Enrichment,” “Vocational and Fam- 
ily Life Education,” and “Curriculum 
for General Education.” 

One form which general education 
has taken at the high-school level has 
been the core curriculum. Like most 
new movements (and in education 
movements retain the epithet “new” 
for the first twenty or thirty years of 
their existence), the core has some- 
times been more talked about than 
understood. A few intrepid superin- 
tendents and principals have pushed 
the theory of “learning by doing" to 
the point of deciding that the best 
way for their staffs to learn about the 
core curriculum was to tell them that 
they were teaching one, beginning 
with the next school year. Other ad- 
ministrators have used milder forms 
of in-service training. But relatively 
little help has been available in the 
form of pre-service courses. 

As Grace S. Wright points out in an 
article on “Core Curriculum Offerings 
for Teachers," appearing in School 
Life for October, 1953: 

By and large, educators in teacher- 
preparing institutions have taken the view 
that they must prepare teachers for the kind 
of teaching opportunities that await them. 
While recognizing merits in the core pro- 
gram, some of them have voiced the feeling 
that they could do no more than help stu- 
dents to see its possibilities until there was a 
sufficient demand for core teachers to war- 


rant à course or a program. 
Continuing spread of the core program in 
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secondary schools, and acceptance of the 
core idea by a large number of teachers and 
administrators, now seem to merit a look 
at the extent to which the core concept has 
been incorporated into education courses. 


Miss Wright's analysis was based 
on the summer catalogues which hap- 
pened to be available to the United 
States Office of Education from 
eighty-five universities and teachers' 
colleges. Although, as she points out, 
these eighty-five institutions do not 
constitute a representative sample, 
they include most of the larger insti- 
tutions among the 329 universities 
and teachers! colleges in the United 
States. Consequently, the totals re- 
ported are probably closer to the ac- 
tual totals than the 25 per cent cover- 
age of the sample would suggest. 

The summary of the findings is as 


follows: 


1. Thirty institutions offered a total of 
46 courses in core or emphasized the core 
program in their catalogue announcements. 

2. These 30 institutions were located in 21 
states and the District of Columbia, all but 5 
of the states being east of the Mississippi 
River. 

3. Seventeen of these institutions offered 
a total of 21 courses and workshops in the 
core curriculum. 

4. Approximately 500 students were en- 
rolled in summer-session work in the 21 core 
courses. 

5. Of the 21 courses, 13 were for graduate 
students only; 7 were offered for the first 
time this summer; 14 are or will be regular 
education offerings. 


The article lists the courses offered 
last summer and the institutions giv- 
ing them. It also lists Office of Educa- 
tion publications relating to the core 
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curriculum, many of which were noted 
in these pages as they appeared. 


INTERNATIONAL CRITICISM 
or TEXTBOOKS 


AVING used this space in the Jan- 
H uary, 1953, issue of the School 
Review to express a somewhat jaun- 
diced view of much of the interna- 
tional exchange of persons, I am hap- 
py now to speak enthusiastically 
about another sort of exchange, the 
international exchange and criticism 
of textbooks. As Lewis M. Latané re- 
ports in “French and German Teach- 
ers Exchange Textbooks” appearing 
in the American Teacher for Novem- 
ber, 1953, French and German teach- 
ers’ unions (Fédération de l'Education 
Nationale and Gewerkschaft Erziehung 
und Wissenschaft) agreed upon a joint 
study of public school textbooks to 
determine the extent to which they 
serve mutual Franco-German under- 
standing and the development of an 
international spirit. 

A few of the comments made by 
each country on the other's books are 
worth quoting because they apply 
equally well to much American ma- 
terial about these two countries. So, 
for example, 

Technical realizations and industrial prog- 
ress do not receive adequate treatment in 
German textbooks dealing with France. 
Social history, the labor movement, and 


many important currents of French thought 
and intellectua] life are neglected... . 


The German commission thought that 
the French textbooks dealing with Germany 
tended to overemphasize a certain senti- 
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mentality in traditional German culture. 
Greater attention should be paid to modern 
German literature. 


These international shoes certainly 
fit the feet of much of our own ma- 
terial about Germany and France. It 
is no wonder many Americans had 
difficulty in comprehending the Third 
Reich in view of the fact that their 
picture of Germans shows blond maid- 
ens dancing around the Christmas 
tree, singing Stille Nacht and munch- 
ing on Baumkuchen. Nor will we ever 
understand France so long as we see 
the Frenchman as a kind of M. Per- 
richon with a waxed mustache and a 
frock coat, who picnics every fine 
Sunday in the Bois de Boulogne. Not 
that many blond Germans do not sing 
Stile Nacht nor that seemingly in- 
numerable Frenchmen do not picnic 
in the Bois de Boulogne. That is hard- 
ly the point. Americans who have 
traveled in Europe (particularly those 
of us from Chicago) know how hard it 
is to dispel the European belief that as 
the American goes about his national 
pursuit of "making a fast buck," 
usually through the use of gadgets, he 
must dodge a hail of tommy-gun slugs 
fired by rival mobsters. 

Nations do not necessarily see 
themselves more clearly than others 
see them. Insightful analyses made by 
foreigners of many countries are 
famous, and certainly the outsider can 
see what the native is blind to merely 
because the native takes these things 
for granted. But the fame of these 
foreign analyses should not lead us to 
ignore their relative rarity. Travelers 
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and compilers of textbooks, regardless 
of their knowledge and intentions, 
often produce rather queer products. 
Sometimes their search for the differ- 
ent and the colorful leads them astray, 
but it is an undeniable fact that to 
preserve one's stereotyped ideas about 
à foreign culture is even easier than to 
preserve them about one's own. A 
more balanced picture, which does not 
necessarily involve whitewashing, can 
often be achieved by letting the native 
help with his own portrait. 
Unfortunately, progress in this mu- 
tual criticism of textbooks will un- 
doubtedly be slow. In our own land 
such proceedings would be looked 
upon in some quarters as a serious 
threat to national sovereignty, and 
other nations also probably have their 
"principles" which warrant ridiculous 
Or libelous views of Americans and 
things American. The millennium is 
not yet here. Since cause-and-effect 
relations are rather complex, one can- 
not be certain in which direction the 
the causal force moves; either this 
kind of mutual criticism of school 
textbooks will do much to promote 
international good will, or the prac- 
tice will become common only after 
international peace is a certainty. 


Books AT MID-CENTURY 


NE of the new books sent to the 
School Review might seem a 
most unlikely item for workers in 
secondary education. I confess, how- 
ever, that I found it one of the most 
interesting in all the piles of material 
scanned in preparation of these com- 


ments. On the hunch that many of our 
readers will find it equally rewarding, 
Itake this opportunity of calling their 
attention to it. The book in question is 
Librarians, Scholars, and Booksellers at 
Mid-Century edited by Pierce Butler 
(University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
$3.75). That it seems likely to interest 
non-librarians is especially astonishing 
in view of the fact that it publishes the 
papers presented before the Sixteenth 
Annual Conference of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of 
Chicago. Usually there is no more arid 
reading than the published proceed- 
ings of conferences. This one is differ- 
ent. 

Even a mildly bookish person will, 
I think, enjoy this book about books 
in our age, with its accounts of the 
book market, the problems of the li- 
brarian swimming frantically to stay 
above the flood of printed matter, and 
the trials of the scholar trying to get 
his hands on something he knows 
exists somewhere. Not that the facts 
related will be startlingly new to 
many of us, but they have been nicely 
put together by people talking to the 
point. As a result, almost anyone who 
buys books or who gets them from 
libraries (or tries to) will find at least 
two or three of these ten papers fasci- 
nating reading. 

Even the harried schoolman who 
believes he cannot afford the time to 
read for pleasure can have a sound 
excuse for spending an hour or two 
with this book. Insofar as schools 
teach or should teach the ability to 
use books or the love of books—and 
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worse objectives than these two are 
sometimes suggested for education— 
this slim volume gives a clear picture 
of what is happening to books and 
bookmen in our time. Teachers of 
reading, of literature, and of similar 
subjects will get sharp insight into the 
kind of world in which our students 
will have to utilize the skills and ap- 
preciations which we try to foster in 
them concerning books. 


“DEPTH” READING 


NOTHER ITEM worth perusal by 
A those interested in reading is 
“ Depth’ Reading" by Naomi B. Gill 
in the English Journal for September, 
1953. It speaks to a matter which 
greatly concerns many of us who work 
with reading at all educational levels. 
The title is actually a slight mis- 
nomer; that it is understandable and 
appropriate is perhaps in itself the 
most arresting commentary on the 
general situation. The reading in ques- 
tion is “deep” only in that it gets be- 
low the surface of the most obvious 
meaning or tenor of a piece of writing. 
It is profound only in that it is not 
superficial. 

Miss Gill recounts most engagingly 
the experiences of her class in Palo 
Alto, California, Senior High School in 
the reading of contemporary short 
stories which have become rather 
standard fare in many English courses 
—"Paul's Case,” “Killers,” and the 
like. To sum up the matter baldly, she 
found that her students tended to read 
figurative language literally, to miss 
satire and irony, and to have difficulty 
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in seeing the implications to be drawn 
from the author’s explicit statements. 
To be sure, some of the other diffi- 
culties which her class encountered 
stem from the techniques of plot, 
characterization, and style employed 
by most modern writers. In these 
instances we are getting close to the 
debate whether the contemporary ar- 
tist, whatever his medium, may not be 
something of an Alexandrian, creating 
for a small clique and prizing abstruse- 
ness and obscurity for their own sakes. 
The present place is scarcely an ap- 
propriate one for the discussion of that 
issue, and in any case it receives ex- 
tended treatment in the journals de- 
voted to criticism of the arts. This 
issue is likely to resolve itself into a 
controversy about whether the artist 
is too obscure or whether his audience 
is too dense or too ignorant. Probably 
there is some fault on both sides, but 
the audience, in this case the reader, is 
clearly the concern of secondary edu- 
cation. 

A decent comprehension of the basic, 
explicit meaning stated by a piece of 
writing is certainly a necessary condi- 
tion for the student's being able to do 
anything more with the piece; and, as 
all of us know who have ever taught or 
tested reading, this minimal compre- 
hension on the part of students is not 
easy for the teacher to develop. When 
so many students find it hard to reach 
this minimum, to ask for more seems 
impossible. Then, too, we live in the 
age of the neon sign, the tabloid, the 
TV commercial, the scale of readabil- 
ity, and the like. All of these are based 
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on the principle of making the reading 
plain and easy for the reader. In fact, 
many of them rest on the theory, 
“Don’t expect the reader to do any- 
thing for himself with what he reads. 
Hit him over the head with it often 
enough, and maybe part of it will 
penetrate." This is hardly the climate 
in which the nuance, the implication, 
and the overtone will flourish. But 
whether we have "communication" 
without them is at least debatable. 
Whatever the final judgment in the 
argument on whether the schools are 
adequately teaching the three R's, 
certainly the schools are giving an 
enormous amount of time and atten- 
tion to the teaching of reading. Unless 
a lot of people have been wasting their 
time and the taxpayers’ money, we 
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should be able to teach many aspects 
of reading much better than was 
formerly thought possible. But some 
of us worry occasionally whether these 
other aspects of reading get the atten- 
tion they deserve. One does not have 
to dignify them with the labels “high- 
er" or “subtler” or anything of the 
sort—though cases can be made out 
for all such labels. It suffices to say 
that these matters are part and parcel 
of what the writer is trying to say to 
the reader, and quite frequently the 
most important part. Therefore, it is 
heartening to see Miss Gill and her 
pupils coming to grips with them, and 
one hopes that this example is merely 
typical of what is going on in thou- 
sands of other classrooms. 


Hanorp B. DUNKEL 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR JANUARY 


The news notes in this 
issue have been pre- 
pared by Hamorp B. 
DUNKEL, professor of 
education and director of precollegiate 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago. Martin LITTLE, professor of 
education at the University of Ten- 
nessee, gives the results of two studies 
to determine (1) whether children 
have the ability to detect propaganda; 
(2) whether this ability can be in- 
fluenced by teaching. Francis E. 
Mornovs, assistant principal of Mont 
Pleasant High School, Schenectady, 
New York, and Vincent T. Mrara, 
of the Technical Department at the 
same institution, describe one school's 
attempt to make youth aware of their 
civic responsibilities. JosEPH Karz, 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Manitoba, delineates 
the objects of study as they relate 
to the development of meaning and 
reality in the social studies. MARGERY 
R. BERNSTEIN, of the Reading Insti- 
tute, New York University, uses two 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


selections, equivalent in readability, 
to show that comprehension of teen- 
agers is closely related to interest in 
reading materials. CHARLES C. Wir- 
LIAMS, JR., formerly teacher of ninth- 
grade social studies at Clovis Union 
High School, Clovis, California, re- 
ports a study to determine the prob- 
lems of high-school Freshmen and 
the help the school was giving, or 
could give, in the solving of the prob- 
lems. WALTER J. Moore, assistant 
professor of education at the College 
of Education at the University of 
Illinois, presents a list of selected 
references on secondary-school in- 
struction. 


Reviewers ^ Lrtovp B. URDAL, super- 
of books visor of records, Labora- 

tory School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. GEORGE J, 


SKEWES, professor of science and 
education, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. MARGARET H. 
PRITCHARD, supervisor of homemak- 
ing, Berkeley public schools, Berkeley; 
California. 


CAN PUPILS IDENTIFY PROPAGANDA 
IN MOTION PICTURES? 


MARTIN LITTLE 


University of Tennessee 


wu increasing frequency, teach- 
ers are being asked to make 
classroom use of films of a highly 
propagandistic nature. Commercial 
firms, government agencies, labor 
organizations, political parties, the 
church, and other interest groups 
have recognized the motion picture as 
a powerful instrument for presenting 
a point of view to the public. These 
organizations have developed, and 
continue to develop, films for the re- 
ceptive audiences found in classrooms 
of American schools, and such films 
usually are offered rent-free. Because 
of the increased interest among school 
people in the use of films and the 
limited budgets of most schools for 
materials of that sort, children see 
many propaganda films in the class- 
rooms. It is important, therefore, to 
know whether children can recognize 
propaganda when they encounter it in 
films and elsewhere and also to know 
what factors in the child’s develop- 
ment influence his judgment. On the 
basis of this information, propaganda 
literature and films could then be 
recognized for what they are and 
could be used for instructional pur- 
poses in light of that understanding. 
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Much has been written on the gen- 
eral topic of propaganda, and numer- 
ous studies have been produced to 
show the effects of motion pictures on 
behavior. For example, Peterson and 
Thurstone! have shown that attitudes 
can be changed through the viewing 
of motion pictures, and the studies 
and statements collected by Blumer? 
indicate the great influence that mo- 
tion pictures exert in this area. How- 
ever, little research has been under- 
taken to determine children’s abilities 
to detect propaganda in motion pic- 
tures. 

The present study is divided into 
two parts. Part I deals with the ability 
of children to detect propaganda in 
motion pictures and with the relation 
that intelligence, attitude toward ref- 
erent (“that with which the motion 
picture deals"), factual knowledge 
about the referent, and knowledge 
about the use of propaganda tech- 
niques have to this ability. Part II of 
this study deals with the effects of 

1 Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, 
Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes of Chil- 


dren. Payne Fund Studies of Motion Pictures 
and Youth. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 


2 Herbert Blumer, Movies and Conduct, pp. 
31-34. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
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teaching on the ability of pupils to 
detect propaganda in a motion pic- 
ture. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Terminology in the field of propa- 
ganda is inadequate, since wide varia- 
tions in meaning are attached to 
terms by individuals and groups. For 
the purposes of this study, propaganda 
is defined as "the distortion of infor- 
mation, either through misrepresenta- 
tion or selection, in order to create 
favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
toward some person, group of persons, 
object, institution, practice, or idea.” 
Altitude is described as “emotionally 
colored disposition to react favorably 
or unfavorably with respect to some 
person, group of persons, object, in- 
stitution, practice, or idea.” 


I. CHILDREN'S ABILITY TO 
DETECT PROPAGANDA 


Questions raised in Part I of this 
study are whether children can iden- 
tify propaganda in motion pictures 
and whether some or all of the factors 
of intelligence, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge influence the ability to detect 
propaganda. In order to find answers 
to these questions, the problem was 


studied in terms of the following hy- 
potheses: 


1. Children are able to detect propa- 
ganda in motion pictures. 

2. The ability to detect propaganda in 
motion pictures is correlated posi- 
tively with intelligence. 

3. The ability of children to detect 
propaganda in motion pictures is 
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correlated positively with a lack of 
strong favorable or unfavorable at- 
titudes toward the referent with 
which a film deals. 

4. The ability to detect propaganda 
in motion pictures is correlated 
positively with knowledge of propa- 
ganda techniques. 

- The ability of children to detect 
propaganda in motion pictures is 
correlated positively with knowl- 
edge regarding the referent of the 
film. 


Cn 


Film referent.—The referent of the 
film in this study is the United Na- 
tions. The film used to test the chil- 
dren was Watchtower over T ‘omorrow, a 
twenty-minute film combining factual 
information and explanation of the 
workings of the United Nations with 
strong emotional appeals for public 
support of the organization. 

Subjects of the study.—One hundred 
and twenty-five eighth-grade children 
were the subjects in Part I of this 
study. Seventy-five of these were from 
the Laboratory School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and fifty were from 
a public school in the city of Chicago. 
In addition to these children, one hun- 
dred seventh- and ninth-grade pupils 
from the Laboratory School were em- 
ployed for purposes of determining the 
reliability and the validity of the va- 
rious tests used in the experiment. 

Determining ability to detect propa- 
ganda.—In order to discover whether 
children were able to detect propa- 
ganda in a motion picture, it was 
necessary for the children to judge 
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each episode in the film as it appeared 
on the screen. The judgments were 
secured by means of a push-button 
device which each child held in his 
hand. The child was instructed to 
press the button if he thought a par- 
ticular episode contained propaganda. 
The responses were recorded on a ky- 
mograph tape which was synchronized 
with the projection of the film. The 
responses were then scored by compar- 
ing them with a master-key compiled 
from the responses made by compe- 
tent judges in advance of the testing 
of the children. 

A problem arose in connection with 
the scoring because the judges ruled 
that twenty-one episodes contained 
propaganda and six episodes con- 
tained no propaganda. Because there 
were only six episodes containing no 
propaganda as opposed to twenty-one 
episodes containing propaganda, it 
would not have been accurate to score 
the results by adding the right re- 
Sponses in judging the episodes con- 
taining propaganda to the right re- 
Sponses in judging the episodes con- 
taining no propaganda. Therefore, 
two scores were obtained: (1) a “right” 
(R) score based on the correct re- 
sponses to the twenty-one episodes 
marked by the judges as containing 
propaganda and (2) a “wrong” (W) 
Score based on the incorrect responses 
to the six episodes marked by the 
judges as containing no propaganda. 
The following two formulas were de- 
veloped involving both the right and 
the wrong scores: 


S; (Selectivity score) = R — 3 W. 
S» (Suspicion score) = R + 3 W. 


The term $W is deducted in the 
first formula in order to give a score 
which expresses the subject's ability 
to judge propaganda episodes cor- 
rectly but penalizes him for a tendency 
to judge all episodes as propagan- 
distic. The term $W is derived from 
the fact that there were twenty-one 
chances to score right and only six 
chances to score wrong, and the ratio 
of 21 to 6 is 4. If a subject said that all 
episodes contained propaganda, he 
would have a score of 21 right and 6 
wrong, and his selectivity score would 
be 21— 2E — 0. Similarly, if a 
subject marked no episodes as con- 
taining propaganda, his score would 
be zero. In effect, this formula is a 
modification of the usual scoring for- 
mula to eliminate guessing.? 

The second formula, S, = R + iW, 
is intended to measure the subject's 
feelings of freedom to respond to any 
episode as propaganda whether or not 
it was considered propaganda by the 
judges. The effect of the weighting is 
to give the non-propaganda episodes 
equal weight with the propaganda 
group in determining the score. 

Thus, the selectivity score and the 
suspicion score measure independently 
two different aspects of the responses 
of the subjects to the choice of situa- 
tions containing propaganda. 

? Charles C. Peters and Walter R. Van- 
Voorhis, Statistical Procedures and Their Mathe- 


malical Bases, p. 101. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1935. 
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Determining intelligence quotient and 
attitude toward referent.—In order to 
study the effect of intelligence, atti- 
tude toward the United Nations, 
knowledge about the referent, and 
knowledge about the use of propa- 
ganda techniques on the ability to de- 
tect propaganda, it was necessary to 
secure information about these factors 
in advance of the film-reaction testing. 

The intelligence quotients were ob- 
tained from the records of the children 
in the two schools. The attitude to- 
ward the United Nations was deter- 
mined through the use of the Rem- 
mers Scale for Measuring Attitudes 
toward Any Institution.4 With Rem- 
mers’ permission, the items in the 
scale were changed from the general 
to the specific institution, that is, the 
United Nations. For example, Item 1 
on the scale, “It is perfect in every 
way,” was changed to read “The 
U.N. is perfect in every way.” Al- 
though it is conceivable that such 
changes might influence the scale val- 
ues of the items, Remmers thought 
that the influence could not be very 
great. 

Determining previous knowledge 
about the referent.—To determine pre- 
vious knowledge about the United Na- 
tions, a paper-and-pencil test was de- 
veloped with questions selected large- 
ly from the United Nations Charter. 
Fifty multiple-choice questions were 
constructed covering the plan for the 
organization of the United Nations. 

^H. H. Remmers (editor), Studies in Higher 
Education: Studies in Attitudes. Bulletin. of 


Purdue University, Vol. XXXV, No. 4. La- 
fayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 1934, 
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The test was administered to fifty 
seventh- and ninth-grade children and 
was reviewed by eight competent 
judges in the field of the social sci- 
ences. The resulting revised test con- 
tained forty items and was given to 
another group of one hundred seventh- 
and ninth-grade children. The relia- 
bility coefficient, obtained by the 
split-halves method, corrected by the 
Spearman-Bowman formula, was .89. 

Determining previous knowledge 
of propaganda lechniques.—Previous 
knowledge about the use of propa- 
ganda techniques was determined 
through the use of a test based on the 
Seven common propaganda devices, as 
listed and described by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis. Twenty- 
five paragraphs were prepared with 
materials—quotations from speeches, 
advertisements, and the activities of 
people—gleaned from such sources as 
magazines, newspapers, radio pro- 
grams, and political meetings. Care 
was taken that all the propaganda 
techniques listed below were used sev- 
eral times in the various paragraphs, 
and the test included several para- 
graphs which, it was thought, con- 
tained the use of no propaganda tech- 
nique. Seven devices were numbered 
and listed at the top of each sheet of 
the test and were discussed with the 
children. These seven devices were 
(1) “name-calling,” (2) “glittering 
generalities,” (3) “transfer,” (4) “‘tes- 
timonial,” (5) “plain folks,” (6) “card- 
Stacking,” and (7) “band-wagon.” 

5 Propaganda Analysis, Vols. I, II, and III. 


New York: Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
Inc., 1938-40. 
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The children were then instructed to 
match the number or numbers of the 
devices with the appropriate para- 
graphs. 

The test on propaganda techniques 
was given to fifty children in Grades 
VII and IX and was reviewed by four 
social-studies teachers in the Labora- 
tory School. On the basis of the sug- 
gestions and questions of these teach- 
ers, the paragraphs were revised. Fol- 
lowing the revision, a group of eight 
persons, teachers of the social studies 
and graduate students in the social 
sciences, took the test in order to de- 
termine the extent of their agreement 
with respect to what propaganda 
technique or techniques were being 
described in each of the paragraphs. A 
high per cent of agreement was shown 
on almost all the paragraphs, and on 
no paragraph was there less than 60 
per cent of agreement. In a number of 
cases it was determined that more 
than one technique was used in the 
Same paragraph. 

Through the employment of tech- 
niques similar to those used in the case 
of the knowledge test, a reliability co- 
efficient of .79 was obtained. 

Findings of study of ability to detect 
propaganda.—The four hypotheses ad- 
Vanced with regard to the relation of 
Several factors to the ability to detect 
Propaganda were tested by intercor- 
relating the scores on the tests. The 
following is a summary of the findings. 

1. A significant relation was found 
between children's discrimination abil- 
ity and that of competent judges; that 
is to say, children are able to detect 
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scores for both groups were signifi- 
cantly greater than zero, with a proba- 
bility far beyond the 1 per cent level. 
The correlations between right and 
wrong scores, .50 for the Laboratory 
School children and .54 for the public 
school group, suggest a discernible 
tendency for persons who mark propa- 
ganda items as such also to mark non- 
propaganda items as propaganda. 
This over-all suspiciousness is taken 
into account by the selectivity scoring 


TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLI- 
GENCE AND SCORES ON ABILITY 
To DETECT PROPAGANDA FOR 75 
LABORATORY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND 50 PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS 


Measure Correlated | MP2" | pubtic 
Y | | School 


with Intelligence School 


Selectivity score..| .209 .034 
Suspicion score .080 .032 
Right score... .184 
Wrong score. . 


formula and is measured directly by 
the score on the wrong answers. It is 
combined with the number right in 
the suspicion score to give a measure 
of the subject's freedom to "accuse" 
the film and the various prestige fig- 
ures in the film of attempting to prop- 
agandize him. 

2. Little relation was found be- 
tween intelligence and the ability to 
detect propaganda, prior to specific 
teaching. The data (Table 1) suggest 
that there is no consistent relation be- 
tween intelligence and the various 


Scores. 
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the United Nations, as measured by 
the Remmers scale, was not sufficient 
to warrant calculating the correlations 
with the ability to detect propaganda. 
The mean attitude score of 9.47 with a 
standard deviation of .80 for the Lab- 
oratory School pupils and a mean at- 
titude score of 9.08 with a standard 
deviation of 1.10 for the other group 
represent high favorable attitudes on 
the part of both groups toward the 
referent. Too few of the pupils held 
negative attitudes to enable the pres- 
ent study to show whether the cor- 
relations would have remained the 
same had there been a wider range in 
attitude. 

4. A slight relation was found be- 
tween a knowledge of propaganda 
techniques, as measured by a paper- 
and-pencil test, and the ability to de- 
tect propaganda in the episode-reac- 
tion test, but the relation was too 
small to allow any prediction of the 
second from the first. The correlations 
between intelligence quotient and re- 
sults on the paper-and-pencil tests of 
propaganda were .48 and .37, respec- 
tively, for the two school groups. 

It would seem that ability to detect 
propaganda in films is not the same as 
the knowledge of propaganda tech- 
niques, the latter being more closely 
related to verbal skills. The fact that 
the mean “Propaganda Techniques 
Score” was 21.39 with a standard de- 
viation of 4.08 for the Laboratory 
School and 11.98 with a standard de- 
viation of 4.00 for the public school, 
when the total possible score was 30, 
is indicative of the fact that the chil- 
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dren, particularly those in the Labo- 
ratory School, are reasonably well 
able to analyze the use of propaganda 
techniques in written situations. This 
ability, however, does not seem to 
carry over to situations involving the 
viewing of motion pictures. High 
scorers on the test of knowledge of 
propaganda techniques did only slight- 
ly better on the episode-reaction test 
than did the low scorers. 

5. No relation was found between 
knowledge about the United Nations 
and the ability to detect propaganda. 
In the Laboratory School there were 
low positive correlations between 
knowledge of subject matter and the 
selectivity and the right scores. In the 
public school there were significant 
negative correlations between knowl- 
edge of subject matter and the suspi- 
cion and the wrong scores. This would 
seem to indicate that knowledge of 
subject matter in this case is accom- 
panied by a favorable attitude toward 
the referent and that attitude brings 
about the negative relation with the 
suspicion score and the Wrong score. 
This finding was supported by a posi- 
tive correlation between subject-mat- 
ter knowledge and attitude and a neg- 
ative correlation between the suspi- 
cion score and attitude in the public 
School. 

Limitations of Part I of the study.— 
One propaganda film containing forty- 
four clearly defined episodes was use 
in Part I of the study. Twenty-seve? 
of these episodes could be used for 
Scoring purposes. No doubt this small 
number of episodes imposes a limita- 
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tion on the confidence to be placed in 
the conclusions reached. However, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
use of a longer film or of several films 
would have changed the direction of 
the differences. 

Another limitation of this study 
concerns the information secured on 
attitude toward the referent. The 
range of differences in favorable or un- 
favorable attitudes toward the refer- 
ent of the film was insuflicient to give 
clear results with respect to the influ- 
ence of attitude on the ability to de- 
tect propaganda. 

Still another limitation was that 
"knowledge of propaganda tech- 
niques" was largely confined to the 
Seven devices listed by the Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis. This con- 
stitutes only one, and undoubtedly an 
oversimplified, approach. 

Conclusions.—YVrom the findings of 
this study it is concluded that chil- 
dren, prior to specific training, are 
able to detect propaganda in motion 
Pictures and that certain factors are 
more important than others in this 
Process. Since there was little relation 
between intelligence quotient and the 
Scores on selectivity and suspicious- 
ness, the hypothesis that ability to de- 
tect propaganda in films is correlated 
positively with intelligence is rejected. 

There were relatively high correla- 
tions between intelligence quotient 
and results on the paper-and-pencil 
tests of knowledge of propaganda 
techniques and between intelligence 
and subject-matter knowledge, which 
Were consistent for children in both 
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schools. These correlations, together 
with very low correlations obtained 
for the measures through the motion- 
picture study, suggest that the cor- 
relation between results on paper-and- 
pencil tests of propaganda and intel- 
ligence quotient are due more to ver- 
bal skills than to a knowledge of prop- 
aganda techniques. 

From the findings of the study it is 
concluded that, prior to specific train- 
ing, attitude toward the referent, 
knowledge about the referent, and 
knowledge about propaganda tech- 
niques have little, if anything, to do 
with the ability of pupils to detect 
propaganda. It is possible that these 
results are attributable to the fact 
that human beings tend to be swayed 
through emotional build-up and that 
they defend their beliefs on a purely 
emotional basis. This is an idea that 
has been put forth by many investi- 
gators, including the Institute of 
Propaganda Analysis. 

The evidence shows that children 
are reasonably well able to analyze 
the use of propaganda techniques in 
written situations but that this ability 
does not seem to carry over to situa- 
tions involving the viewing of motion 
pictures. Much more study needs to be 
given to the influence of various fac- 
tors on the ability to detect propa- 
ganda, perhaps with sharper instru- 
ments and with various kinds of films. 
Other factors that might well be stud- 
ied are sex, age, and social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds as they affect the 
ability to identify propaganda. 
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II. INFLUENCE OF TEACHING ON 
ABILITY TO DETECT 
PROPAGANDA 


Subjects and procedure.—Part II of 
this study tested the hypothesis that 
the ability of children to detect propa- 
ganda in motion pictures can be sig- 
nificantly increased through a study 
of propaganda which includes prac- 
tices in detecting propaganda. Two 
groups, each including thirty eighth- 
grade children from the Laboratory 
School, were used as subjects. Each 
group was given the tests described in 
the preceding pages. The experimental 
group then pursued the study of prop- 
aganda through the use of a social- 
studies unit on the subject. 

In the unit on propaganda, no effort 
was made to study the United Na- 
tions, the referent of the film used in 
this research. The major portion of the 
work centered in critical analyses of 
all types of propaganda in various 
modes of presentations. It was ex- 
pected that,as a result of his work with 
the unit, each child should be able to: 
1. Classify propaganda into the seven de- 

vices formulated by the Institute for 

Propaganda Analysis 
2. Recognize limitations of this classifica- 

tion and develop other ways of classifying 

propaganda 

3. Draw correct generalizations from data 
presented in graphs, cartoons, films, news- 
paper articles, radio broadcasts, and so on 


Identify propaganda in various types of 
presentations 


5 


5. Formulate various definitions of propa- 
ganda and criticize them from the 
standpoint of their usefulness as an aid 
to the identification of propaganda 

6. Show an increased tendency to suspend 
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judgment on matters until sufficient 
data are in hand 

7. Become increasingly aware of the need to 
analyze statements from the standpoint 
of the purposes of those making them 


The experimental group studied the 
unit on propaganda during a period of 
five weeks. Then both groups were 
given the film-reaction test a second 
time. The significance of the differ- 
ences in the mean scores on the pretest 
and on the post-test was determined 
through testing the probability that a 
difference could have occurred by 
chance. Thus, the effects of teaching 
on the ability to detect propaganda 
were determined in two ways. One 
procedure was that of showing differ- 
ence in mean scores made on pretest 
and post-test by the experimental 
group and by the control group, The 
other check was to compare the dif- 
ference in gain of the experimental 
group over that of the control group 
after the experimental group had been 
taught the unit on propaganda. 

Findings of study of effect of teaching. 
—Sharpincreases in performanceon the 
film-episode response scores were noted 
for the experimental group. The mean 
selectivity score rose from 6.36 to 
13.36, the difference being statistically 
significant beyond the 1 per cent level. 
This shows that the teaching increased 
the ability of the subjects to dis- 
criminate between propaganda and 
non-propaganda episodes. The suspi- 
cion scores, which in effect show thé 
subject’s freedom to suspect propa- 
ganda, were not affected by the teach- 
ing. The powers of discrimination in- 
creased, but the suspiciousness neithe! 
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increased nor decreased. Whatever it 
is, then, that causes a child to suspect 
that he is being propagandized was 
not affected by the teaching. The 
right score increased significantly, and 
the wrong score decreased, but not 
enough to be statistically significant. 

The film-reaction scores on the pre- 
test and on the final test tended to re- 
main approximately the same for the 
control group. A slight decrease be- 
tween the means was shown for all 
Scores, but it was not enough to be 
significant. 

Part I of this study indicated that 
the differences in pupils’ ability to 
detect propaganda are not attributa- 
ble to intelligence or prior attitudes 
held toward the referent of the film 
used. The same conclusions were 
drawn concerning a prior knowledge of 
propaganda techniques and a knowl- 
edge of subject-matter content of the 
referent of the film. It must, therefore, 
have been the teaching about propa- 
ganda, which included practice in 
identifying propaganda, that caused 
the gain in the ability of the experi- 
mental group to detect propaganda. 

Implications.—The findings and 
conclusions of Part II of this study 
have implications in several areas: (1) 
School curriculum, (2) teaching meth- 
ods, (3) teacher training, and (4) re- 
Search. As a basis for many of the im- 
Plications which follow, it is assumed 
that the ability to detect propaganda 
is desirable. 

Since it has been found that teach- 
ing children a unit on propaganda 
analysis increases in great measure the 
ability to detect propaganda in a test 


situation, it seems important that the 
problem of propaganda be included in 
the curriculum. This statement is 
based on the assumption that it is de- 
sirable for children to be trained to 
think clearly and critically and to form 
judgments about the major social, 
economic, and political problems with 
which people are faced. 

It is important, also, that the teach- 
ing methods allow children the maxi- 
mum opportunity to work on propa- 
ganda analysis in a meaningful way. 
In the present study the problems- 
approach method was employed, and 
the children were encouraged to en- 
gage in a wide variety of activities. It is 
doubtful that the results of this study 
would have been the same had more 
rigid or traditional methods been 
employed. 

These considerations have further 
implications for both in-service and 
pre-service teacher training. It could 
be argued that all teachers, as part of 
their training, might well be required 
to have a background of study in the 
social sciences which would include a 
knowledge of the techniques and the 
uses of propaganda. 

Since one of the major findings of 
this study points to teaching as a key 
element in the child’s ability to detect 
propaganda, future research in this 
area might well be concerned with the 
improvement of the kind and quality 
of instruction. An important question 
is: What methods of teaching will 
bring best results in developing the 
ability to detect propaganda and in 
showing children how to use that in- 
formation for worth-while purposes? 


FOCUSING STUDENT ATTENTION 
ON CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


FRANCIS E. MORHOUS anp VINCENT T. MEARA 
Mont Pleasant High School, Schenectady, New York 


IVIC EDUCATION was the subject of 
a project participated in by the 
entire faculty and student body of 
Mont Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady, New York. All students and 
teachers, as well as some thirty civic 
leaders who were called in from the 
community as consultants, devoted 
an entire day to the study of civic 
responsibilities of high-school youth. 
The experiment was sparked by a 
rising concern in the community be- 
cause of increasing vandalism and 
juvenile delinquency. The program 
was implemented through the efforts 
of a committee of five faculty mem- 
bers and two interested laymen. As 
vandalism is not a problem at Mont 
Pleasant High School the work was 
regarded purely as a community serv- 
ice to assist, if possible, in solving a 
pressing community problem. Since 
the committee felt that a positive 
rather than a negative approach to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency and 
vandalism would be most effective, 
the emphasis was placed on the civic 
responsibilities of teen-agers. 


PREPARATIONS FOR STUDENT STUDY 


Groundwork.—The plan for a “Civic 
Education Day” was first announced 
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at a faculty meeting. It was stated 
that the actual study by students, with 
civic leaders as consultants, would 
last only one day. The ground was 
laid in the following manner. 

A preliminary announcement to 
students appeared in the News (a 
School newspaper appearing each 
morning): 

What are some of the things which you, 
as a citizen, should do for your community— 
the state—the country? How familiar are 
you with your civic responsibilities? For the 
next few days the morning News will have a 
question on civic responsibilities. Soon we 
shall have a special day devoted to a dis- 
cussion of this topic. Pupils are asked to pre- 
pare for it by talking over the questions in 
the News with their friends and in their 
classes. On March 27 most of the school day 
will be devoted to a study of "Civic Re- 
sponsibilities for High School Students." 
We plan to have an assembly in the morn- 
ing, followed by a discussion period for all 
classes, and we expect to have a panel dis- 
cussion in the auditorium during the after- 
noon. Pupils are asked to bring to their 
second-period class teacher any current 
literature which they may find on citizen- 
Ship training. Any newspaper or magazine 
articles, pamphlets, or books which treat 
of how organizations, such as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, and Boys' 
Clubs, help you to be good citizens, or which 
deal with vandalism or delinquency, will 
make good discussion material. 
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The series of thought-provoking 
questions published in the morning 
News was read in all classes every day 
during the home-room period. These 
questions appeared once a day for five 
days preceding the preliminary sur- 
vey: 


1. A survey made just before the last 
election showed that the only civic responsi- 
bility most adults could name was the 
obligation of citizens to vote. How many 
Civic responsibilities of citizens can you 
name in sixty seconds? 

2. Should law-enforcement be considered 
the sole responsibility of the police, or 
should private citizens be expected to help? 

3. A criticism frequently made by foreign 
Observers is that Americans lack a sense 
of civic responsibility. As evidence they 
mention our high crime rate and our troubles 
with juvenile delinquents. Do you think 
American youth lacks a sense of civic 
responsibility? If so, how many reasons 
can you state in support of your opinion? 

4. Voting is one of the last civic responsi- 
bilities that is assumed by citizens of this 
country, Are you familiar with the civic 
duties for which you have already become 
responsible? 

5. Pupils’ ten-second quiz: What civic 
responsibility is required of men in this 
Country that is not required of women? 
(Teachers please send to office names of 
students able to give correct answer in ten 
seconds.) 


The series of questions aroused con- 
siderable interest among the students 
and were discussed in several classes. 
An interesting side light to Question 5 
was that the answer we had in mind 
was “military service,” but an answer 
Occurring frequently among those sent 
in was “jury duty.” This was also cor- 
rect, since jury duty for women is 


optional in many states. Over a hun- 
dred students were able to answer the 
last question in the time allotted—a 
response which surprised us very 
much. 

Simultaneously, the librarians pre- 
pared a display of materials, and stu- 
dents brought clippings from current 
periodicals and newspapers for bulle- 
tin boards in various classrooms. Eng- 
lish and social-studies classes held in- 
formal discussions, and ideas snow- 
balled with aroused enthusiasm. Some 
teachers asked students to write 
briefly on phases of civic responsibil- 
ity; in other classes, students chose 
the topic for research papers. 

Invitations—Meanwhile, behind 
the scenes, letters were written by 
office-practice classes, inviting civic 
leaders to be present on March 27, the 
day set aside for study of civic respon- 
sibilities. When the answers were re- 
turned, we had acceptances from the 
following adults, who were to act as 
consultants in all classes when the 
actual day for our citizenship study 
arrived: Archibald Wemple, the may- 
or; Emmett Lynch, the district attor- 
ney; Joseph Foley, commissioner of 
police; E. A. Palmer, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce; Abram Liv- 
ingston, supervisor of the probation 
department; Harry J. Linton, superin- 
tendent of schools; Ruth Woolschlo- 
ger, professor at the Albany State 
Teachers College; Reverend Ray 
Sevrance, a Protestant minister; 
Father Francis Ryan, a Catholic priest ; 
and Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, a Jewish 
rabbi. In addition, there were accept- 
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ances from about thirty other promi- 
nent civic leaders from various fields. 

Excellent co-operation was given by 
local newspapers. Also, members of 
the school student-board volunteered 
to act as guides for our visiting celeb- 
rities on “Study Day." The school 
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program. It was also felt that to take 
a survey before the test was given 
would provide material that might be 
useful in the panel and classroom dis- 
cussions on the actual program and as 
a basis for discussion afterward. 
Inquiry at various sources showed 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES OF 1,119 STUDENTS TO OBJECTIVE-TYPE 
QUESTIONS ON CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY SURVEY* 


Toric A. NUMBER or PUPILS INDICATING RESPONSIBILITY 
Belpouse pay |BeLoval] protec | Observe | Protect | Acauire | pe wen 
Taxes 2 Property | the Civil | Educa- | Tafonmad 
Country Law Rights tion 
1. Is the most important...... 40 561 4 143 90 64 20 
2. Are doing best. ss ceive. 25 90 57 268 54 458 14 
3. Are doing poorly or notatall| 453 8 84 21 87 38 243 
4. Generally done best by teen- 
UP CA MERO inp 6 175 37 43 62 582 62 
5. Teen-agers do poorest job... 25 5 497 157 108 36 123 
Toric B. NUMBER or PUPILS Inpicatinc PROBLEM 
- Traffic " 
Ongar: Jevenile Vandal- | Deaths | Disease Sim Deel 
ized Delin- Ñ dA c 1 Clear of Moral 
Crime quency ii peine one, ance Values 
cidents 
2. Could be solved with help of 
high-school pupils. . 26 298 338 229 9 21 48 
5. Has best chance of solution 
in foreseeable future. . pi 81 130 94 110 290 250 24 


* Not all the students answered all the questions. 


newspaper issued on the previous 
week end featured “the day.” 

The preliminary survey.—A pre- 
liminary survey was used as a tool to 
build up student interest in the sub- 
ject of civic responsibilities and stimu- 
late discussions regarding it. While 
helping in this way, the first survey 
was also thought of as laying the 
foundation for the actual work of the 


that there were no standard commer- 
cial tests which would suit our pur- 
poses, so the test used was a home- 
made one. We prepared the first sur- 
vey with two chief ideas in mind: 
(1) to determine the civic responsibili- 
ties with which students were most 
familiar and which they considered 
most important and (2) to sample stu- 
dents' attitudes toward certain prob- 


; 
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lems connected with civic responsibili- 
ties. 

It was felt that to use a completely 
objective-type test in the survey 
would limit the nature of replies much 
more than would be desirable. On the 
other hand, the difficulty of checking 
and summarizing more than a thou- 
sand tests made it necessary to keep 
the replies as simple as possible. The 
form finally used combined objective 
questions which are easily answered 
and questions which call for original 
expression of opinion. The “Civic Re- 
sponsibilities Survey" is reproduced 
below. 

Civic RESPONSIBILITIES SURVEY 
A. Here is a partial list of civic responsi- 
bilities that must be assumed by all 
citizens of a democracy: 
1. Pay taxes 
2. Be loyal to their country 
3. Protect public and pri- 
vate property 
4. Observe the law 
5. Observe and protect civic 
rights of others 
6. Acquire an education 
7. Be well informed 

1. Which of these do you feel is most 

important? 


(Number) 
2. Which do you feel you are doing best? 


(Number) 
3. Which do you feel you are doing most 


t ME PEN 
poorly or not at a maj 


4. Which do you think is generally done 


b teen- i 
est by teen-agers: Sud 


5. In which responsibility do you think 


teen- job? ixi 
een-agers do the poorest job (Number) 


B. Here is a. partial list of civic problems 


Which can only be solved by concerted 
action of all citizens: 
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. Organized crime 

. Juvenile delinquency 

. Vandalism 

. High traffic death and 
accident rate 

. Control of disease 

. Slum clearance 

. Decline of moral values 


AUNI 


IAM 


1. Which of these problems most directly 
concerns pupils of high-school age? 
Why? (Give brief reason for answer.) 
(Number) 

2. Which of these problems do you think 
could be solved with the help of pupils 


rH ag? —— 
of high-school age (Number) 


3. Have you had any personal experi- 
ence with any of these problems? 
(Write briefly.) 

4. Have you ever done anything that 
might have helped in solving any of 
these problems? (Write briefly and 


give number.) —— —— 
(Number) 


. Which of these problems do you think 
has the best chance of being solved in 
the foreseeable future? 


tn 


(Number) 

The preliminary survey was given 
to all students (1,199) three days be- 
fore the program in an extended 
thirty-minute home-room period. The 
results were then tabulated by the 
home-room teachers, who were di- 
rected to send to the office on the pro- 
vided form the tabulation of the re- 
sults of Topic A and Questions 2 and 
5 of Topic B, and to include the best 
answers to Questions 1, 3, and 4 of 
Topic B. The replies for the objective- 
type questions are summarized in 
Table 1. 

Only four students thought that 
protection of public and private prop- 
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erty was the most important respon- 
sibility of a citizen. Yet a majority of 
students disclosed the belief that pro- 
tection of public and private property 
is the civic responsibility that teen- 
agers carry out most poorly. This is 
good agreement and is an indication 
that the test was given thoughtful 
consideration by the students and 
that the answers were meaningful. 
The connection of these attitudes to 
vandalism by teen-agers is apparent. 
It is also interesting that 243 students 
thought that they were not doing a 
good job of keeping well informed. 

In the summaries to Topic B it may 
be noted that the students thought 
that the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and vandalism were those 
most likely to be solved by their help 
and that they did not feel that either 
of these problems are likely to be 
solved in the near future. 

Copies of the complete summary 
were given to all social-studies teach- 
ers to use as a basis for discussion in 
their classes. An abbreviated sum- 
mary was also published in the morn- 
ing News on the day before the special 
program. 

The answers given to the questions 
where the students were asked to 
Write essay-type answers were reveal- 
ing. The following are some of the 
answers exactly as they were written 
on the papers. 

Which of these problems most directly concerns 


students of high-school age? Why? (Give 
brief reason for answer.) 


Juvenile delinquency. If a person is 
mistreated at home, and isn't understood by 


[/anuary 


parents, it makes him want to do those 
things such as stealing, being disobedient, 
unhappy, and confused. 


Because more fellows are getting cars 
today and they don't know how to drive, 
but it is called driving or “hot-rodding.” It 
seems to me that driving requires a great 
deal of responsibility, but some fellows I 
know don't think so. They just keep right on 
racing around the city showing off in front 
of girls. 

Because most of the vandalism is done by 
young people who have nothing better to 
do. There isl much to keep us occupied in 
Schenectady. 


Parents have little or no time with their 
children, so they do as they please. 


Because of the lack of discipline re- 
ceived in the home and the new ideas of 
modern education. If, at home and in school, 
children are allowed to do just as they please, 
they will also do as they wish in the com- 
munity. 

Teen-agers who are idle turn to petty 
crimes. Their parents do not insist on know- 
ing their whereabouts. 


Because teen-agers frequently are in 
groups. When they are in these groups they 
don’t think for themselves and uphold their 
own moral beliefs. 


At this tender age most high-school stu- 
dents are very easily influenced, and it 19 
very easy for them to get into the "wrong" 
crowds. Unhappy family background also 
breaks down morals. 


The teen-age person is easily led astray- 
If other things and activities are not taking 
up the time of the young people, they a^ 
very liable to be led into moral destructio”: 


Have you ever done anything that might hav? 
helped in solving any of these problems? 
Some kids wanted to break into a ud 


but I stopped them by telling them wh# 
might happen if they got caught. 


| 
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Yes, I saw a large group of small boys 
under the influence of an older wise guy, 
went over and talked some sense into them 
and probably [avoided] some property 
damage. 


On the lower East Side is a community 
house to keep the teen-agers off the streets 
and thus away from trouble. I taught a 
group of children, three days a week for three 
hours, We taught them various things, such 
as art, leather-craft, swimming, cooking, 
basketball, and dancing. 

Yes. Everytime I hear an adult criticize 
teen-agers, I try to point out the good as- 
pects of them. I doubt whether it does any 
good or not, but I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I might have changed some- 
one's opinion. 


THE PROGRAM 


After the preliminary preparation, 
the actual study day began. The 
home-room period was extended until 
9 A.M., when all students and teachers 
were invited to the auditorium to hear 
& Speech by Dr. Frederick Lobdell, di- 
rector of education at the Berkshire 
Farm Industrial School, Canaan, New 
York. After the speech, half of the 
film, Children. on. Trial, a British In- 
formation Service Film which pre- 
Sents a vivid picture of the problem of 
Juvenile delinquents, was shown. Only 
the first reel was shown, since it pro- 
Posed a number of problems but gave 
DO hint as to how they might be 
Solved, 

Then the students, teachers, and 
the various consultants, each of whom 
had been assigned to different classes 
met in the second-period classes, there 

to discuss any problems which had 
arisen as direct result of the film or as 
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a result of other discussions of the 
past weeks. Many of the classes had a 
student chairman to lead the discus- 
sion, while some classes simply asked 
questions of the consultant. Interest 
ran high. A previously appointed stu- 
dent-secretary in each classroom took 
notes and wrote a summary. At the 
end of a fifty-minute period, the sum- 
maries were sent to a faculty commit- 
tee, who classified the summaries into 
topics or questions to be used during a 
panel discussion for all classes and 
consultants in the auditorium during 
the afternoon session. 

At noon the classroom period was 
adjourned for lunch. During part of 
this time the consultants met in the 
school library. Some of them, who had 
not entered a school for many years, 
expressed genuine surprise and pleas- 
ure that such a large group of high- 
school students realized the serious- 
ness of the problems of teen-age de- 
linquency and vandalism. They ob- 
served that students were honestly 
trying to understand and to solve 
these problems. The consultants 
agreed that the problems were those 
of the home, the church, and the 
school—in that order. They also ex- 
pressed the belief that more such proj- 
ects in civic education should be un- 
dertaken. 

In the afternoon, on the stage and 
participating in the panel were the 
mayor, the superintendent of schools, 
the head of the county probation de- 
partment, the district attorney, and 
two high-school Seniors. Each panel 
member had been given a topic or a 
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question which the summary commit- 
tee had prepared during the lunch 
period, and the discussion opened 
with Mr. Francis E. Morhous, the as- 
sistant principal, as moderator. Subse- 
quently, questions were asked of the 
panel members by the student au- 
dience. At that time, two students 
who had written themes on “Civic Re- 
sponsibilities for High-School Youth" 
were appointed to a Mayor's Com- 
mittee to study the problem in the 
City hall from the standpoint of re- 
ducing teen-age delinquency in the 
city of Schenectady. 


SURVEY AFTER THE PROGRAM 


Two days after the program an- 
other survey of student opinion was 
made. This survey had three purposes: 


m. 


- To sample student opinion of the program 

2. To obtain suggestions as to how the pro- 
gram could have been improved 

3. To sample attitudes toward some of the 

problems that had been discussed 


This survey was made in selected 
English classes meeting during the 
second period—these were the classes 
which had the long discussion period 
on the day of the program. Probably 
the best method would have been to 
give this survey to the whole school, 
but it was felt that any strong trend 
“would show up if the sample were rea- 
sonably large. Accordingly, a sample 
of about 225 students was selected to 
give an approximately equal distribu- 
tion as to year in school and ability in 
English, since our English classes are 
organized on three levels of ability. 

The students were asked to check 
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the statement which best described 
their feelings toward the program. 
These statements ranged from “Ex- 
cellent program—would like to have 
another like it some time" to “Would 
rather have had regular school work." 
The students were also asked whether 
they had learned anything about civic 
responsibilities that particularly im- 
pressed them; what topics they would 
like to have discussed at greater 
length; and what suggestions they 
would have for a future program as to 
length, topic, form, and student par- 
ticipation. In the last question in the 
survey an instance of juvenile delin- 
quency was narrated. The students 
were asked to check the one of six sen- 
tences listed which best described 
their feelings about the people in the 
story. 

The written answers expressing 
opinions on the program were very in- 
formative. The principal reaction to 
the question on civic responsibilities 
was that students were surprised to 
find out how many civic responsibili- 
ties they had. Most said they had not 
thought of assuming civic responsibili- 
ties until they became of voting age- 

Of the topics discussed, the one 
mentioned most often as worthy of 
attention at greater length was that of 
safe driving for teen-agers. The prob- 
lem of “show-off” teen-age drivers and 
"hot-rodders" was mentioned many 
times. 

In regard to program arrangements» 
most students thought the length of 
the program about right, although ? 
small per cent thought that a half-day 
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might be long enough. The topics 
mentioned most often as desirable for 
a future discussion were “safe driv- 
ing," “vandalism” and “juvenile de- 
linquency." Most students would 
have the same form of program in the 
future, although there was some criti- 
cism of certain features of the pro- 
gram. Some complained that a few 
members of the panel tended to “pass 
the buck" in answering questions di- 
rected specifically at them. 

The most common suggestion was 
that more time be allotted to the class 
discussions. This tied in well with the 
answers to the questions asking for 
their suggestions for similar pro- 
grams, which included a good many 
Criticisms of the role of the students. 
Several students said that they felt 
they had been too much talked to, 
rather than consulted with, during the 
Program. Several declared that the 
adult participants had monopolized 
the class discussions and that the 
Students had not been able to contrib- 
ute much, 

Many recommendations were made 
by all participating. Some students 
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suggested that more driver-training 
classes were needed; others, that there 
should be more recreation facilities in 
the city. All agreed that there should 
be more “Civic Education Days” and 
more student participation in school 
government. 

The next day the students, in re- 
sponse to a deluge of requests, were 
allowed to view the second half of the 
film Children on Trial. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It is the belief of the writers that 
this “Civic Education Day" focused 
attention upon our responsibilities as 
citizens—everyone was impressed 
with the seriousness of the problem. 
It is also their sincere hope that, with 
a continuing follow-up, the study will 
have been worth while in that it may 
aid in setting up a new improved pat- 
tern of citizenship behavior, at least in 
the students participating in the pro- 
gram. It is their conviction that, if 
students are given proper training 
while they are young, they will be 
more likely to be well-informed, re- 
sponsible citizens as adults. 
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HE TEACHER of the social studies 
in the secondary school is usually 
concerned with the teaching of one or 
more of the subjects having to do with 
history, geography, economics, or civ- 
ics. Each of these subjects of study 
has to do with man and his activities. 
In history the teacher is concerned 
with such things as dates, events, 
movements, and the like. In geogra- 
phy—that is, human geography as 
distinct from physical geography—the 
concern is with the interaction be- 
tween man and his environment. Eco- 
nomics is concerned with matters of 
trade and trading activities. The 
study of civics deals with activities in 
government, political activity, and 
the like 
In all these the information is char- 
acterized by being the record of a hu- 
man act at a specific time or place. 
Furthermore, individuals and groups 
are studied in terms of the recorded 
events in which they participated. 
The central fact about each of these 
studies is that man is studied in time 


and place through the record of his 
activities, 


NATURE OF SOCIAL-STUDIES 
MATERIALS 


The teacher of the social studies 
must recognize the nature of the ma- 
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terials with which he is dealing. He 
must realize that in these materials 
he must isolate the main idea and 
define its properties. Earl S. Johnson 
has defined the nature of a social ob- 
ject and pointed up the fundamental 
significance of this concept for the 
teaching of the social studies: 

Objects of social study are social rather 
than physical objects. . . . They are of the 
nature of beliefs, attitudes, conditions, re- 
lationships, and processes... They may 
be known in terms of statements or proposi- 
tions made about them, or their attributes. 
These reveal how they work and inform us 
how we may act or operate toward them.! 


It is the purpose of this article to 
discuss a particular application of 
Johnson's definition to the teaching of 
history. Although Johnson's definition 
has much wider significance for the 
teaching of the social studies than is 
herein set forth, it is valuable, until 
Such time as materials and perspec- 
tives are ready, to consider the man- 
ner in which the concept may be ap- 
plied to materials and perspectives 
that do now exist. 


1 Earl S. Johnson, ‘The Anatomy of Teach- 
ing Learning,” p- 11. Unpublished manuscript, 
Division of Social Sciences, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Johnson also treats thi 
“Things, Contexts, 
lished manuscript, D 
University of Chicago 


s topic in his paper, 
and Meanings.” Unpub- 
ivision of Social Sciences, 
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SOCIAL OBJECTS IN SOCIAL SCJ DIES 


ITEMS OF INFORMATION 


The body of information which the 
teacher of the social studies and his 
students recognize as the object of 
study in the classroom is the record of 
events. This record, whether in text- 
book or pamphlet, magazine or news- 
paper, model or film, becomes the 
focus of attention. Events, personali- 
ties, governments, movements, elec- 
tions—all have this in common: they 
are human activities. The description 
of these activities, however, may be 
such that the statement submerges 
the fact of activity and the essential 
idea of activity is lost. 

Thus, an item of information in the 
Social studies may be considered as an 
object of study devoid of its element 
of activity. For example, the informa- 
tion that Columbus was outfitted by 
l'erdinand and Isabella of Spain, that 
he sailed south and west, that he 
reached the West Indies in 1492, are 
items which may be objects in them- 
Selves or may be recognized as repre- 
Senting activities. As objects in them- 
Selves, “Columbus” remains a name in 
contrast to Columbus as a person; 

Sailing west and south” remains a 
direction in contrast to the activity of 
Sailing in which all the happenings 
aboard a ship on a long sea voyage are 
Teal and vital manifestations of ac- 
tivity; “outfitted by Isabella and 
Ferdinand” suggests an act but does 
Not fully reveal the activities of out- 
fitting, The central fact in considering 
the objects of study in the social stud- 
es is that these objects of study are 


social in character. Though they may 
not be weighed and measured, as are 
objects of study in the physical or bio- 
logical sciences, the objects of study 
are nevertheless real, if not material. 


AN EXAMPLE: SOCIAL OBJECTS 
IN HISTORY 


For example, what happens in the 
classroom when teacher and student 
concern themselves with a page of his- 
tory? The following paragraph is 
typical of the kind of material to be 
found in history textbooks. 


Fortunately for the French, the Treaty 
of Utrecht was followed by the long period 
of peace from 1713 to 1744, They used it 
well, not only repairing their damaged struc- 
ture, but also trying to create the empire 
planned by their explorer, La Salle. He had 
hoped to build a chain of forts stretching in 
an arc along the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes, and the Mississippi, and anchored 
at the mouths of the two rivers; but his 
death and the wars with England had pre- 
vented it. Now the French proceeded with 
the plan.? 


‘The items of information which are 
to be found in this paragraph may be 
listed as follows: 


1. The French were fortunate. 

2. The Treaty of Utrecht was followed by 
peace. 

3. There was a long peace between 1713 
and 1744. 

4. The French used the peace to (a) re- 
pair damage and (b) create the empire. 

5. The empire had been planned by La 
Salle. 

6. La Salle had envisioned an empire 
stretching along (a) the St. Lawrence, 


2J. W. Chafe and A. R. M. Lower, Canada— 
A Nalion, p. 96. Toronto: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1950. 
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(b) the Great Lakes, and (c) the Missis- 
sippi. 
7. La Salle had envisoned a system of forts 
anchored at the mouths of two rivers. 
8. La Salle had died. 
9. France and England had been at war. 
10. Little or nothing had been done about 
La Salle's idea. 
11. France went ahead with the plan. 


We may note here that each item of 
information, in context, may become 
an object of study. The particular 
quality of each of these items of in- 
formation is that it is a social object. 
Each item of information is a social 
object in that it describes a social ac- 
tion or activity. A social object may 
describe an activity actively or pas- 
sively. For example, “The French 
were fortunate” is a passive descrip- 
tion of an action, in that the French 
were the receivers of fortune. On the 
other hand, “The French used the 
peace” is an active description, for 
here the French were the initiators of 
the activity. In either instance an ac- 
tion or an activity is involved. 


PROPERTIES OF SOCIAL AND 
PHYSICAL OBJECTS 


A social object differs from an item 
of information in physics or chemistry 
where the object of study may be 
weighed or measured, as in studying 
that by electrolysis water yields two 
parts hydrogen and one part oxygen. 
Repetition of the experiment will 
yield the same result. The social ob- 
jects cannot be repeated as can the 
physical objects. Nevertheless, the 
factor common to social objects and to 
physical objects is that each class of 
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objects possesses properties which 
govern the activities. It is this clement 
of possessing cerlain properties which 
constitutes the core of the object to 
be studied, since each object, physical 
or social, takes its meaning from its 
properties. For example, hydrogen is 
characterized by certain properties 
which govern its activity. Properties 
of social objects which govern activity 
can also be found. For example, in the 
social object “the empire planned by 
La Salle,” the activity is determined 
by the property of vision or creative- 
ness or imagination. 

A further consideration of the way 
in which the factor common to physi- 
cal objects and to social objects may 
be demonstrated is presented in the 
following example. The physical ob- 
ject "a leaf" possesses properties 
which govern its activity. A leaf pos- 
sesses the property of using carbon 
dioxide and water to make sugar. The 
activity of the leaf in making sugar 15 
governed by its particular properties- 
The social object “a war" possesses 
properties which govern its activity- 
One of the properties of war is ag- 
gressiveness, another is the use of 
arms, and these properties, as well as 
others, govern the activity called 
"war." But the study of either a leaf 
or a war may be of such a nature as to 
lead to only a recognition of a leaf oF 
of a war without gaining insight into 
the activity of a leaf or of a war a5 
governed by their respective proper- 
ties. 

A physical or a social object may be 
recognized by its name only, without 
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recall of the necessary properties. It is 
at this point that, in practice, the 
teaching of the social studies parts 
ways with the teaching of the physi- 
cal, chemical, and biological studies. 
The teacher of the physical sciences, 
for example, would not consider the 
study of iron without a study of its 
properties. The teacher of the social 
Studies, however, has on more than 
One occasion undertaken the study 
of elections without considering the 
"properties" of an election. To con- 
sider the "properties" of an election 
would be to consider ballots, ballot 
boxes, forms of announcement, and 
the like, all of which, in a manner, 
govern the action in an election. 
Physical and social objects both pos- 
Sess properties which govern each of 
their activities. Though the properties 
governing physical objects can be 
ascertained within more rigid limits 
than those governing social objects, it 
18 of paramount importance to recog- 
Dize that in both instances the prop- 
erties of the object are used to describe 
It and to provide an insight into its 
nature, 


MAKING SOCIAL OBJECTS REAL 


In connection with our sample par- 
agraph of history, it was noted that 
eleven social objects were placed be- 
fore the student for consideration as 
history, These objects are taken as 

‘Story because they are given as the 
record of what has happened. (It 
Should be noted, in passing, that a 
"oaa record of obtaining oxygen 
^ the laboratory is also a “history” of 
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an experiment.) But the eleven social 
objects may, in reality, be presented 
as one social object, for it may be said, 
""The French used the time between 
1713 and 1744 following Utrecht to 
make real La Salle's dream of em- 
pire." This précis, however, consti- 
tutes a social object in which the 
major properties become obscured. 
What this form of the social object 
does is generalize the particulars in a 
manner that makes it more difficult 
to recognize the particular properties 
involved, but the properties, nonethe- 
less, are the same. However reduced 
the phraseology, the particular prop- 
erties inhering in the situation, in the 
personalities, and in the vision govern 
the central activity being described. 
The eleven social objects may be pre- 
sented as one social object, but doing 
so makes it more diflicult to recognize 
the properties of the social object. The 
writer of a textbook in history may 
generalize to the degree that the ob- 
jects of social study which he presents 
actually defeat the objectives of social 
study. 

The central consideration of this 
paper is, however, not one of dis- 
criminating between physical and so- 
cial objects but in pointing to the im- 
plications of the aforementioned anal- 
ysis for the teaching of the social 
studies. When any one social object in 
the classroom is treated as if it were 
many social objects, or if many are 
treated as if they were one, then the 
real properties of the central object are 
lost. In other words, the main idea ex- 
pressed in a particular sentence, para- 
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graph, or chapter, or even a book, has 
to be stripped of all subordinate ideas, 
and the properties of the main idea 
brought into sharp focus. Moreover, 
whatever method the teacher of the 
social studies may follow in the class- 
room, whether reading, lecture, dis- 
cussion, project, assignment, or prob- 
lem, he must deal with the properties 
of any social object in such a way as to 
clarify the activity of the social ob- 
ject. 

The reality of a social object stems 
from the properties which govern the 
activity of the object. A social object 
may be made real by describing it in 
terms of its properties. For example, 
the statement that “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was the choice of the Demo- 
cratic party for president” constitutes 
a social object whose properties gov- 
ern the activity. The activity here is 
choice. The properties of this social 
object have to do with Roosevelt as a 
person, with the complexion of the 
Democratic party, and with the office 
of president. The act of choosing is 
governed by each of the aforemen- 
tioned generalized properties. The re- 
ality of the social object, as defined by 
the statement about the object, can- 
not be made real unless and until the 
properties governing the activity and 
implicit in the social object are dealt 
with. This means that, to be made 
real, a page of history, or even a para- 
graph, must have the main idea 
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isolated, its properties defined, and 
the situation reconstructed. 


THE SOCIAL OBJECT IS THE 
SOCIAL ACT 

There is need to look on social stud- 
ies as records of social objects. The 
teaching of the social studies in the 
secondary school cannot breathe life 
into the records of human activities in 
the classroom unless the properties 
governing activity are dealt with, 
however complex these properties 
may be. The teacher is, therefore, 
required to look upon history, human 
geography, economics, and civics not 
as items of information which are in 
themselves objects of study but as the 
record of events which are social ob- 
jects. When these social objects are 
examined, the focus of attention is the 
activity in the recorded event. The 
social object in the social studies is the 
social act. 

It is at this point that the reality of 
the past may be identified with the 
reality of the present. It is at this 
point, too, that the reality of society 
may be identified with the reality of 
the individual and of the group. Ac- 
tivity, human activity, is the central 
thesis of the social studies. By looking 
at the way in which human beings 
behave in social situations, at the way 
in which they behave in particular 
environments, the student comes tO 
recognize the properties which govern 
the activity of social objects. The 
meaningfulness of the social studies 
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derives from a recognition by the stu- 
dent of the properties governing so- 
cial objects. Without this recognition, 
the items of information remain inert. 

Students and teachers alike have 
come to look upon studies having to 
do with physical objects as being dif- 
ferent in all respects from studies hav- 
ing to do with social objects. If, how- 
ever, it may be recognized that the 
central fact of both social objects and 
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physical objects is the fact that each 
possesses properties by means of 
which the activity may be examined 
and to some degree determined, then 
the diference in attitude toward these 
studies may no longer continue. Not 
only the fact of the usefulness of each 
of the areas of study will be pointed 
up, but also the fact that social ob- 
jects, like physical objects, are real 
and tangible objects of study. 


IMPROVED READING 


THROUGH INTEREST 


MARGERY R. BERNSTEIN 
Reading Institute, New York University 


LASSROOM TEACHERS are con- 
C vinced from their observation 
that children learn best in those areas 
in which they are interested. Modern 
education has recognized and used 
this principle for many years. In the 
field of reading especially, efforts have 
been made to develop interesting and 
attractive books for school use. Re- 
cently, however, readability formulas 
have been devised to aid in the prepa- 
ration and selection of reading ma- 
terials. These formulas are based on 
objective factors, such as sentence 
length and vocabulary load, and they 
ignore the subjective factor of interest. 


PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 


The purpose of the study described 
below was to explore ways in which 
interest is related to reading compre- 
hension. 

Interest is viewed as a complex 
feeling or attitude derived from three 
sources: (1) characteristics of the 
reader, including physical and emo- 
tional well-being at the time of read- 
ing, background of experience, favor- 
ite hobbies and occupations, and 
ability to understand the selection; 
(2) factors inherent in the reading 
matter itself, including form, style, 
and organization of the writing; and 
(3) the interaction of the reader and 
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the material, including the extent 
to which the material stimulates the 
reader's imagination, fulfils his needs, 
or arouses his emotions. 

The ability to understand what one 
reads is likewise a complex process. 
Davis! lists the following nine meas- 
urable skills in comprehension: 


1. Word knowledge 

2. Ability to select the appropriate meaning 
for a word or phrase in the light of its 
contextualsetting 

3. Ability to follow the organization of a 
passage and to identify antecedents and 
references in it 

4. Ability to select the main thought of 2 
passage 

5. Ability to answer questions that are €x- 
plicitly answered in a passage 

6. Ability to answer questions that are an- 
swered in a passage but not in the words 
in which the question is asked 

7. Ability to draw inferences from a pas- 
sage about its content 

8. Ability to recognize the literary devices 
used in a passage and to identify its tont 
or mood 

9. Ability to determine the writer's purpose: 
intent, or point of view 


PROCEDURE IN THE STUDY 


Two stories were especially pre 
pared for this study. Two selections 
were found which, according to Te 
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search by Strang? and Norvell,’ varied 
greatly in interest to adolescents. The 
first selection consisted of several par- 
agraphs from Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
The House of the Seven Gables,* repre- 
senting the kind of long, wordy de- 
scription which young people say they 
dislike. For this study, the selection 
was given the title “The House on 
Smith Street.” The second, “The 
Get-away Boy,"5 was chosen for its 
action, suspense, clear style, and its 
teen-age hero. It tells the story of a 
boy who encounters some gangsters in 
an abandoned warehouse. After prom- 
ising to help them escape from the 
Police, he traps them in a tunnel and 
aids in their arrest. The two selections 
Were rewritten to make them exactly 
equivalent in readability as measured 
by three formulas: The Dale-Chall, 
Lorge, and Flesch® formulas. In its 
final form each story consisted of six 
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pages of increasing difficulty. Compre- 
hension questions were prepared for 
each page. Both objective questions 
and those calling for a freely written 
response were included. The questions 
on the two stories were equal in reada- 
bility, parallel in form, and as nearly 
equal in conceptual difficulty as pos- 
sible. An interest-rating scale was 
provided for each page of each story. 

After they had answered the ques- 
tions based on the text, the pupils 
were given a separate sheet of paper 
on which to write comments. They 
were asked to state which story they 
thought was more difficult, which 
story they liked better, and to give 
their reasons in each case. They were 
also asked to write an additional chap- 
ter for each story. A study of these 
pupil comments and of the answers to 
questions calling for freely written re- 
sponses is the basis for the qualitative 
analysis which follows. 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


After preliminary tryouts with sev- 
eral groups of pupils, the tests were 
presented to one hundred typical pu- 
pils in a large metropolitan junior 
high school. Answers to the questions 
were subjected to extensive statistical 
analysis. Results showed that, on the 
whole, the pupils were more interested 
in “The Get-away Boy” and read that 
story with a higher degree of compre- 
hension. Thus, with objective factors 
held equal, superior comprehension 
was found to be associated with higher 
interest. 
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RELATION BETWEEN INTEREST 
-AND READING EASE 


In reply to the question ‘Which 
story did you think was harder?” 80 
per cent of the pupils rated “The 
House on Smith Street" as harder, 11 
per cent wrote that “The Get-away 
Boy" was harder, and 9 per cent 
stated that the two stories were of 
equal difficulty. The reasons given 
indicate that the pupils' ideas of what 
constitutes difficulty correspond only 
slightly to the elements included in 
the readability formulas. Only 4 per 
cent of the pupils mentioned the idea 
of vocabulary difficulty. One boy ex- 
pressed it thus: “It had many hard 
words and adjectives which required 
great mental strain to really get the 
meaning of it." Other reasons given 
for difficulty included: 

It gave such a detail description of the 
house. 

Nothing happened which would tie the de- 
tails in, to give them some meaning. 

It took more time to visualize the scenes in 
the old house. 

Because there were more different subjects 
and it wasn't about a person. 

Too boring to remember what it was about. 

It was not very interesting and in my opinion 
any story that is boring is hard to read. 


In other words, the children who 
read the two stories made little dis- 
tinction between difficulty and lack of 
interest. 


FINDINGS ON THE BETTER- 
LIKED STORY 


In reply to the question, *Which 
story did you like better?" 85 per cent 
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of the pupils chose “The Get-away 

Boy." The reasons given for preferring 

the mystery story confirmed its selec- 

tion as a story likely to be of high 

interest to young adolescents and 

supported the findings of previous re- 

search on adolescent reading interests. 

The following comments show some 

of the pupil reactions: 

It keeps you guessing until the end. 

It had a lot of conflict and it was very 
moving. 

Cute and simple. 

It had some alive characters. 

Interesting because it was about a boy our 
age. 


It sounded real. 


REASONS FOR THE CHOICES 

The reasons given for disliking the 
story about the house justified the 
conclusion that it is a story likely to be 
uninteresting to teen-agers. Pupils 
said that it was “too descriptive,” 
“too full of details,” and “only about 
a house and a very dull old man.” 

A few of the more sophisticated 
girls in the group, however, enjoyed 
the description of the house and gave 
reasons such as the following: 


I am more interested in old buildings tha? 
boy heroes. 


Had more atmosphere. 
More beautiful, not common. 


It sounds like an interesting old house and I 
would like to see what it was like in those 
times. 


I like to explore old things. . . . There might 
be a secret panel. 


It would probably look like an enchanted 


pre 
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place with the moon shining bright, 

offering its radiant light. 

These opinions highlight the fact 
that there are individual differences in 
reading tastes as well as in other areas. 
A story which was of high interest to 
most of the pupils proved uninterest- 
ing to a small group, who discovered a 
romantic quality in the description of 
the house. 

. One of the factors which enhanced 
interest in “The Get-away Boy" was 
the fact that the hero was a teen-ager 
with whom the pupils could identify. 
At the beginning of the story the boy, 
Who thought he was alone in the ware- 
house, was caught by the gangsters. 
In reply to the question asking how 
the boy felt and why, most of the 
Pupils wrote that the boy was fright- 
ened, Here are some of the reasons 
given: 
They might kill him. 
i thought they would kidnap 
m. 
Being alone in a warehouse with gangsters. 
Feeling very frightened because of the feel- 
ing of someone behind him. 
He had told them a lie. 


He didn’t know what would happen next. 


The reasons given range from fear 
of physical injury to feelings of guilt 
because he had told a lie. The fears 
et are perhaps related to the 
ears of the young people who wrote 
about them. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ENDINGS 
WRITTEN BY PUPILS 


" In writing extra chapters for “The 
€t-away Boy," the pupils showed 


that they had identified with the boy 
in the story by providing for him re- 
wards which may have reflected some 
of their own needs and desires. Some 
of the rewards mentioned were as 
follows: 

Everybody was glad to see him and asked 
him to tell them all about it and he 
stayed up all night telling them, wouldn't 
you? 

Maybe he had his name in the papers. 

His father was very pleased and rewarded 
him with a new camera. 


His father gave him a junior G-man badge. 


Most of these rewards reflect the 
adolescent need for recognition as a 
person of worth in his family. Other 
proposed rewards varied from the 
childish one of ice cream and cake to 
the rather mature interest in voca- 
tional education shown by one girl 
who wrote that “his father gave him 
the proper education to become a 
policeman." 

The pupils who enjoyed the descrip- 
tion of the house had no characters 
with whom they could identify. They 
may have found interest in it by pro- 
jecting their own needs and desires 
into the otherwise lifeless situation. 
Thus, in their extra chapters Íor this 
story, several pupils arranged to have 
the house remodeled so that newly- 
weds could move in. One girl wrote: 


I think it would be rather pleasant to 
wander through the garden on a lovely clear 
summer night and just be alone and think, 
or with someone you can confide in, as I 
often like to think things out alone or with a 
close friend in nice peaceful surroundings. 
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RELATION OF INTEREST TO TYPE 
OF PUPIL RESPONSE 


Analysis of the freely written re- 
sponses to the test questions showed 
that the pupils tended to give fuller 
and more detailed responses to ques- 
tions based on the more interesting 
story. High interest also appeared to 
evoke more creative responses. 

Responses to the question based on 
the first page of each story, “Tell in 
your own words what you have just 
read," show this clearly. In writing on 
the first page of “The Get-away Boy,” 
the pupils showed evidence of active 
thinking. They tried to interpret what 
they had read and to guess what was 
coming next. On the other hand, even 
the best accounts of the first page of 
the story about the house did no more 
than reproduce or summarize the ma- 
terial given. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, then, high interest 
was often associated with superior 
reading comprehension. The pupils 
tested did not make the distinction 
between interest and reading ease; for 
them it was obvious that an uninter- 
esting story is hard to read. Further, 
when interest was high, the pupils 
frequently identified with the charac- 
ters and projected their own life-situa- 
tions into the story. When interest 
was high, the pupils responded more 
fully and more creatively to questions 
based on the text. 

The implications for teachers are 
self-evident. A program designed to 
help pupils work in the areas of their 
needs and interests creates a situation 


which is conducive to more effective 
reading. 
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STUDENT VIEWPOINTS ABOUT HEALTH, 
FINANCIAL, VOCATIONAL, AND 
PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 


CHARLES C. WILLIAMS, JR. 
San Rafael, California 


"es INVESTIGATION herein reported 

was undertaken (1) to discover 
Some of the problems of high-school 
Freshmen, (2) to determinewhetherthe 
School was helping in the solution of 
these problems, especially through the 
curriculum, and (3) to receive sugges- 
tions from the students themselves for 
Increasing the amount of aid given by 
the schools. 

A questionnaire was presented to 
the students in the seven Freshman 
Classes of social science at Clovis Un- 
lon High School, a large rural high 
School near Fresno, California. There 
Were 144 girls and 135 boys who par- 
ticipated in the study. Their median 
chronological age was fourteen years. 

The four sections of the question- 
ie represented the areas of health, 
ae vocations, and personality. 
eigen to the items in each 
iri have been tabulated separately 
fap ing to Sex of students respond- 
eda of item in frequency of 
bis Chosen, and number and per 

of students choosing the item. 


HEALTH 


"s items in the areas of health 
ere divided into two groups: (1) 


* 
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those which presented no health prob- 
lems or described good health condi- 
tions and (2) those which described 
poor health conditions or presented 
definite health problems. Both are 
listed in Table 1. 

In general, the responses showed 
that these Freshmen enjoyed excel- 
lent health, except for an occasional 
illness; slept well; had good appetites; 
kept their weight normal; and had 
regular dental care. But many of them 
worried about their school problems. 

The health problems most fre- 
quently reported by the students as 
needing attention were dental defects, 
nervousness and nail-biting, skin erup- 
tions, impaired vision, speech defects, 
underweight, constant fatigue, over- 
weight, and impaired hearing. 

Between one-fourth and one-third 
of the Freshmen commended the 
school for some assistance with their 
health problems. They admitted some 
benefit had been derived from the 
Physical Education Department, from 
school nurses, or from class discussions 
about health. 

Many excellent suggestions were 
offered in the survey for improved 
health service in the schools: 
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1. Teachers should watch student cleanli- 
ness for the health of the pupils. 

2. Teachers should see that the students 
maintain good posture in their seats. 

3. The nurse should come more often 
and for more hours. 
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9. Students should have a health program 
in the social-science and the English classes. 

10. While the school helps much in 
health, maybe a health club would help 
by showing students how to solve our per- 
sonal health problems. 


TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES INDICATING GOOD AND POOR HEALTH CONDITIONS 
BY 135 HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS AND 144 HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


Boys GinLs 
Trem 
Rank Num- Per Rank Num- Per 
of Item ber Cent of Item per Cent 
Good health conditions: 
My appetite is good........ 1 97 71.9 2 92 63.9 
Isleep well........ 2 84 62.2 1 96 66.7 
Iam well........... 3 81 60.0 3 76 52.8 
My weight is normal..... 4 79 58.5 5 58 40.3 
Iam getting dental care. . S 68 50.4 6 50 34.7 
Iam rarely ill........... 6 59 43.7 4 71 49.3 
I sleep fairly well.......... 7 43 31.9 8 43 29.9 
My appetite is fairly good. .......... 8 36 26.7 7 44 30.6 
Iam getting help from an oculist. .. .. 9 15 11.1 9 21 14.6 
Poor healih conditions: 
I worry about my school work........ 1 61 45.2 1 79 54.9 
Iam sometimes ill 2 59 43.7 2 71 49.3 
Iam having trouble with my teeth 3 40 29.6 4 45 31.3 
take cold.éasily. «3 iocus. 4 38 28.0 3 58 40.3 
I have skin eruptions (acne). 5 36 26.7 6 26 18.1 
I have a speech difficult: 6 34 25.2 10.5 20 13.9 
Iam underweight...... 7.5 26 19.3 7.5 24 16.7 
I bite my nails. . 7.5 | 26 | 193 | 5 35 | 243 
Iam very nervous, ......... 95 | 20 14.8 | 14 14 9.7 
I feel tired much of the time. . 9.5 20 14.8 10.5 20 13.9 
Iam overweight............. 11.5 15 11.1 12 19 13.2 
I have poor hearing. ....... iis) is | fry | 35 11 7p 
I need help from an oculist. . . 13 12 8.9 1.5 24 16.7 
I need glasses. .......... 14 11 8.1] 9 21 | 146 
I need dental care. . 15 d 5.2 13 16 1.1 
I am often ill....... 16.5 1 EA E 5 3.5 
I sleep poorly em afa 16:5 1 E 17.5 2 2.1 
My appetite is poor................. ER OL Firemen | errr: 17.5 3 2.1 
4. There should be regular physical FINANCES 


examinations at least twice a week by a 
doctor or a nurse. 

5. The school should provide transporta- 
tion home if the pupil is ill. 

6. Students should be given aid with 
having teeth fixed. 

7. Students should have a health in- 
struction period once a week at noon. 


8. Students should have aid with skin 
conditions. 


The items checked in the area of 
finance (Table 2) showed that the ma- 
jority of the students had either partly 
or entirely solved their financial prob 
lems. Half of both the boys and the 
girls complained they were not pa! 
for working at home. Approximately 
one-third had not learned how to budg- 
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et their money, and one-fifth could 
not manage to have enough money for 
School activities. Many wished the 
School would help them find jobs. 
They suggested that the school set up 
an employment service which would 
match age, ability, and personality of 
the students with the jobs. 
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VOCATIONS 


In the area of vocations the items 
checked were grouped into vocational 
plans and vocational problems (Table 
3). The Freshmen had already given 
considerable thought to their futures, 
and only one-fourth of the boys and 
even fewer girls had no definite plans. 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES INDICATING FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS AND PROBLEMS 
BY 135 HIGH-SCHOOL Boys AND 144 HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


Boys Gris 
Item 
Rank Num- Per Rank Num- Per 
of Item ber Cent of Item ber Cent 
Financial adjustments: 
Work during the summer. .......... 1 91 67.4 1 75 52.1 
2 56 41.5 2 64 44.4 
3 39 28.9 3 30 20.8 
4 13 9.6 4 2 1.4 
1 67 49.6 72 50.0 
z 48 35.6 2 36 25.0 
ae 3 34 | 25.2 4 27 | 18.8 
on't have enough money for school 
QUOC MS UM ADU ORUM ROUES 4 28 20.7 3 30 20.8 
TABLE 3 
FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES INDICATING VOCATIONAL PLANS AND PROBLEMS 
sie BY 135 HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS AND 144 HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 
Boys Gris 
2 
ITEM 
Rank Num Per Rank Num- Per 
of Item ber Cent of Item ber Cent 
1 46 34.1 4 15 10.4 
2 35 25.9 3 28 19.4 
3.5 33 24.4 2 35 24.3 
3.5 33 24.4 1 59 41.0 
need to learn how to apply f. job Ki 53 39.3 2 47 32 
1 pply for a job. . 7 .6 
I ie undecided about college 2 43 31.9 1 59 41.0 
ave not taken aptitude tests. 3 37 27.4 3 39 27.1 
Deed help in getting a job.......... 4 31 | 23.0 4 26 | 18.1 
ould like to go to college but have no 
TRONGM LORE a esconder as 5 21 15.6 5 9 6.3 


SS 
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One-third of the boys expected to join 
the Armed Forces; one-fourth of both 
boys and girls knew they would not be 
going to college; and nearly one- 
fourth of the boys and one-fifth of 
the girls desired help in getting jobs. 

All the Freshmen had a preference 
for some vocation. With the boys the 
most popular were cattle rancher, pi- 
lot, carpenter, and businessman. One- 
fourth of the girls planned to be secre- 
taries. Other popular vocations among 
girls were bookkeeper, nurse, or 
housewife. The students made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. The teachers should find out the stu- 
dents’ plans for the future. 

2. The school should give aptitude tests. 

3. The school should teach the students 
how to apply for jobs. 

4. The school should help the students 
get after-school and summer jobs. 


5. The school should give information 
about colleges. 


PERSONALITY 


In Table 4 the items about per- 
sonality have been divided into de- 
scriptive qualities and problems re- 
quiring solutions. They are presented 
according to sex of students respond- 
ing, rank in frequency of choice, and 
number and per cent of students indi- 
cating each item. 

As they saw themselves, the Fresh- 
men at Clovis Union High School 
were dissatisfied, but their self-criti- 
cism was constructive. They wished to 
have better personalities and were 
willing to work for this goal. They felt 
the need of being more cheerful. They 
recognized such handicaps as shyness, 
self-consciousness, and a feeling of in- 
feriority. Some could not mingle in a 
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crowd or carry on a conversation. But 
the students considered themselves 
dependable and good sports, and they 
liked to have fun and friends. On the 
whole, the girls were more personality- 
conscious than the boys. 

One-fourth of the Freshmen ad- 
mitted they had received some help 
from the school, both in a general way 
and in classes, in solving their person- 
ality problems. Many of the others 
were unhappy about their lack of 50- 
cial graces and their ill-at-ease feeling 
in a group, which caused them to with- 
draw into their shells. To them, learn- 
ing “nice manners" was more impor- 
tant and more desirable than book 
knowledge. 

The following suggestions given by 
the students for more aid from the 
school in personality development are 
expressed in their own words: 


1. We should have more dancing and 
“stuff” to meet more "kids." 

2. We need more get-acquainted dances: 

3. We used to dance every Thursday 
night and then this was stopped—then e 
teen-age club was started Wednesday night 
so it is OK. 

4. We need more activities for a mixed 
crowd. 

5. We need a class in personality develop- 
ment and manners. 

6. We need to have a personality club for 
those who do not have good personalities. 

7. We should have more work in the 
social-science class in personality and how 
to act in front of others. 

8. We need more classes to show fat and 
slim girls how to look nice. 

9. Teachers should help students in othe 
things than just class subjects. , 

10. Teachers should not favor one pupil 
over another. 

11. Students should not poke fun at 
others and give them inferiority complexes- 
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An analysis of these suggestions, 
which overlapped somewhat, showed 
that the Freshmen recognized several 
ways in which Clovis Union High 
School could be helpful in developing 
their personalities. They thought the 
teachers should help students in ways 
other than teaching subjects. They 
wanted to have classes in personality 
development so that they could learn 
about manners and how to act with 
others. A personality club seemed to 
them a good solution. The girls desired 
to learn how to look attractive. They 
asked for school dances and activities 
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for a mixed crowd so that boys and 
girls could get acquainted. These high- 
school students seemed to have a good 
set of values. At an early age they 
have learned that a good personality is 
helpful in getting along in the world. 

It is felt that through this study of 
students’ viewpoints, the faculty of 
Clovis Union High, or perhaps the 
faculty of any high school, can better 
understand the health, financial, vo- 
cational, and personality problems of 
Freshmen and will be better able to 
adapt the curriculum to recognizing 
and solving these problems. 


TABLE 4 


FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES INDICATING PERSONALITY QUALITIES AND PROBLEMS 
BY 135 HIGH-SCHOOL Boys AND 144 HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 


Boys Gms 
ITEM 
Rank Num- Per Rank Num Per 
of Item ber Cent of Item ber Cent 
Personality qualities: 
don’t like to laugh at others 1 100 74.1 2 114 | 79.2 
ike to have fun... cs. 9 93 68.9 4 99 | 68.8 
ike to have friends... 3 90 66.7 3 105 72.9 
don't like to gossip... 4 86 63.7 1 115 79.9 
Nave a good personal app! 5 78 57.8 5 87 60.4 
am a good sport... .. à 6 77 57.0 6 84 | 58.3 
am dependable..... 7 44 32.6 7 74 | 51.4 
am self-confident... 8 37 | 204. | 9 36 | 25.0 
1456 t be in large cro 9 34 25.1 8 60 s 1 
don’t have a good personal appearance} 10 17 12.6 10 12 i 
‘Xe to gossip about others......-+ ++ 11.5 14 10.4 11.5 9 3 
Perso C to laugh at others... 11.5 14 10.4 11.5 9 6.3 
p erality problems: " 
Would like to have a betterpersonality| — 1 85 63.0 1 104 72.2 
cel mixed up sometimes and out o 
do MEN EM 2 65 48.1 3 72 | 50.0 
can’t carry on a conversation. A 3 49 36.3 6 35 | 24.3 
vould like to overcome self-conscious- 
4 43 31.9 2 82 56.9 
5 41 30.4 4 47 32.6 
6 36 26.7 5 41 28.5 
7 32 23.7 7 27 18.8 
8 237 | 20.0 | 85 23 | 16.0 
9 19 14.1 8.5 23 16.0 
10 15 11.1 | 10 3 | 56 
ae ee 11 9 6.7 | i 7| a9 
with everybody; so don't get| 
D MM ME Pie cd Em 8 5.9 | 12 3| 24 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CURRICULUM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


WALTER J. MOORE 
University of Illinois 


56 term "instruction" here in- 
cludes curriculum, methods of 
teaching and study and supervision, 
and measurement (or evaluation). 
The vertical scope of secondary edu- 
cation, as represented in the items of 
the list, extends through junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 
college. 

It is not the purpose of this list of 
references to furnish a complete bib- 
liography of writings in the fields 
designated. Accordingly, in areas with 
especially large numbers of items in 
the published literature, some good 
items have been omitted, and the 
items which have been retained are 
intended to make the list representa- 
tive rather than comprehensive. 


CURRICULUM! 


1. Bruner, Donatp Wirsox. “Curriculum 
Change in the Small High School," Edu- 


1 See also Item 693 (Tyler) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the October, 1953, 
issue of the School Review, and Item 706 (Bond) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the 


December, 1953, issue of the Elementary School 
Journal. 


cational Leadership, X (May, 1953) 
470-73. 


Recounts methods employed by one teach- 
er in effecting curriculum change in a small 
high school and notes effects upon com- 
munity-school relations. 


. Burnetr, R. WILL, and BunNETT, 


Bernice Dawson (editors), “Core 
Program in Action,” Education, LXXII! 
(January, 1953), 271-336. 


Entire issue devoted to descriptions of core 
classes in action, written by ten staff mem- 
bers of the Dade County schools in Florida 
who are concerned with the undertakings 45 
administrators, deans, librarians, and class 
room teachers. 


. Durst, Rozerr P. “What Should Be 


Taught in High School?" California 
Journal of Educational Research, I 
(March, 1953), 66-68. 


Reports a rural high-school study which 
sought to reveal preferences of both pupils 
and parents in eleven areas of the curricu- 
lum. 


. FREYER, RALPH. “How To Make a Core 


Program Work,” Viewpoints on Educa- 
tional Issues and Problems, pp. 251-63: 
Thirty-ninth Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings. University of Pennsylvani? 
Bulletin, Vol. LIII, No. 2. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1952. 


, 


| 


| 
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Delineates fundamentals of core programs 
as developed in New York City high schools, 
discusses some of the difficulties inherent in 
the core type of organization, and offers 
Suggestions believed helpful in securing 
Success in core operations. 


- Hauser, KATHARINE W. “The Experi- 


mental Core Program in the High 
Schools of New York City,” High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City, XXXV (January, 1953), 
20-25, 

Reviews accomplishments in various high 
Schools in New York City which have ex- 
Perimented over a period of years with the 
Core program by detailing some of the prob- 


lems encountered and the solutions which 
Were arrived at. 


* JANET, Sister Mary. “How Fares the 


High School Curriculum?" National 
Catholic Educational Association Bulle- 
tin, XLIX (May, 1953), 7-21. 


Reviews causes of discontent with present- 
day curriculums, recounts efforts to con- 
Struct ""human-centered" curriculums, and 
Weighs recent trends and implications for 
the high-school curriculum. 


. Jarvis, Erus A. “Improving the Cur- 


riculum,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVII (April, 1953), 351-57. 


Outlines some of the important problem 
‘reas in curriculum and some assumptions 
basic to curriculum revision at the junior 
high school level. 


* Kerrey, A. C, and Beatty, R. E. “Core 


Pd Students Learn Basic Skills," 
chool Executive, LXXII (February, 
1953), 54-55, 


Reports a three-year study at junior high 
School level which indicates that the basic 

ills can be adequately taught and meas- 
ured in a core program. 


* Krom, Pau R. “An Upward Extension 


of Core Educational Leadership, X 
(May, 1953), 489-94. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Describes the extension of a core program 
to include Grades X-XII, considers prob- 
lems of stafüng, and recognizes need for 
continued experimentation so as to effect 
improvements. 


KNEZEVICH, STEPHEN J. "Curriculum 
and the School Plant," Educational 
Leadership, X. (May, 1953), 495-503. 
Points out that the school plant is an ex- 
pression of the educational program, men- 
tions factors influencing schoolroom design, 
and calls for participation by curriculum 
workers in school planning. 


Korr, Doris, “The Core and I," Educa- 
tional Outlook, XXVII (March, 1953), 
111-15. 

Recounts experiences attendant upon transi- 
tion from a traditional curriculum to a 
core program. 


McNerney, CHESTER T. The Curricu- 
lum. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xii4-292. 

A textbook which presents an overview of 
the curriculum, stressing interrelations, 
methods of curricular organization, and 
ties binding the child, home, and school, 


MILLER, Irvine. “A Core-Class Unit,” 
High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXXV (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 13-23. 

Presents a “‘how-to-do-it” detailed descrip- 
tion of a core class unit, including such 
phases as the duration, launching, desired 
outcomes, integration of knowledge and 
skills, creative and appreciational activities, 
and culmination. 


Pop, FREDERICK L., “Curriculum Lead- 
ership through New State Department 
Bulletins in Pennsylvania," Viewpoints 
on Educational Issues and Problems, pp. 
1-7. Thirty-ninth Annual Schoolmen's 
Week Proceedings. University of Penn- 
sylvania Bulletin, Vol. LIII, No. 2. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1952. 

Describes the co-operative program of cur- 
riculum improvement and emphasizes the 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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importance of *'points of view" which have 
emerged, as well as methods of implement- 
ing the programs being developed. 


Rice, THEODORE, D. “What Are the 
Issues in Secondary Education?” Edu- 
cational Leadership, X (May, 1953), 
473-76. 

Delineates areas of need in curriculum 
improvement and suggests necessary steps 
for effecting improvements. 


RITTER, Ep. “The Right Curriculum for 
the Mid-twentieth Century," Nation's 
Schools, L (November, 1952), 48-50. 


Reports a fifteen-year survey of high-school 
graduates, whose expressed preferences 
and opinions regarding school offerings 
have implications for curricular content 
today. 


STEPHENSON, Hanorp H. “Imagination 
in Curriculum Development,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XXVII 
(December, 1952), 497—500. 

Lists suggestions designed to improve re- 
source units based on problem-solving 
because **the new project, or old project in a 
new setting, must offer new learnings, new 
meanings, a new challenge for a new class." 


Tuomas, Harrison C. “The ‘Core’ 
Program in the New York City Aca- 
demic High Schools,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXV (February, 1953), 5-13. 
Describes origins, underlying philosophy, 
organization, methods, and content of the 
core program; cites some advantages; and 
raises some questions regarding areas which 
should be covered by core classes. 


TreDEMAN, DAVID V., and STERNBERG, 
Jack J., "Information Appropriate for 
Curriculum Guidance," Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XXII (Fall, 1952), 257-74. 


Shows the inadequacy of regression-analysis 
techniques in studying the problems of cur- 
riculum guidance, and indicates the possi- 
bilities inherent in the use of discriminant 
analysis employed to determine group differ- 
ences with respect to various abilities. 
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20. We Look at Curriculum Growth in New 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Jersey's High Schools. 1952 Yearbook. 
Plainfield, New Jersey: New Jersey Sec- 
ondary School Teachers Association 
(L. D. Beers, Treasurer, 1035 Kenyon 
Avenue), 1952. Pp. 96. 

Presents helpful reports of curriculum im- 
provement which have been planned, 
undertaken, and evaluated for their effec- 
tiveness in meeting the particular needs of 
specific high schools or high-school groups 
in New Jersey. 


Wricut, Grace S. Core Curriculum De- 
velopment: Problems and Practices. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 5. Pp- 
vi4-104. 

Reports the status and practices found in 
core and core-type programs; enumerates 
problems encountered in their operation OF 
further enrichment; and shows how some 
high schools are undertaking solution of 
major problems. 


Wricut, Grace S. “Core Curriculum: 
Why and What?” School Life, XXXIV 
(February, 1952), 71, 75-76. 

Reports a study of the extent to which 519 
secondary schools use four core-type OT 
core programs, notes frequency of change 
from one type to another, and lists some 9 
the obstacles to core development. 


METHODS or TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION 


BirkMAIER, EMMA MARIE (editor). Il- 
lustrative Learning Experiences. The 
Modern School Practices Series, NO- 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University ° 
Minnesota Press, 1952. Pp. viii+ 108. 
Presents twelve typical units planned by 
teacher and pupils in such areas as liter?" 
ture, social studies, mathematics, 2" 
languages. 


Boarpman, CHARLES W.; DouGLAS? 
Harr R.;and BENT, Rupvanp K. Demo” 
cratic Supervision in Secondary Schools: 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953. 
Pp. xiv4-558. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28, 


29, 


Deals with the nature and organization of 
supervision, techniques for improving in- 
Struction, types of supervisory services, 
and evaluation of the supervisory program. 


Bowp, Jesse A. "Analysis of Factors 
Adversely Affecting Scholarship of High 
School Pupils," Journal of Educational 
"wi XLVI (September, 1952), 
S15 

Reports reactions of high-school students to 
thirty-nine factors which might impair 
Scholarship and draws inferences for closing 
the gap between potential and actual 
Scholastic achievement. 


Driccs, Don F. “Homework as an In- 
Structional Tool," High School Journal, 
XXXVI (February, 1953), 144-48. 
Summarizes the views of proponents and 
opponents of the practice of home study and 
Offers lists of suggested activities recom- 
mended in lieu of homework. 


Dunaire, Burt. “Preparing for the 
Substitute Teacher,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVII (February, 1953), 
45-48, 

Presents forms described as useful and time- 
Saving for the principal and for both 
absent and substitute teacher. 


Euicker, Paur E. “Should We Ac- 
celerate High School Youth?” NEA 
Journal, XLII (February, 1953), 80-81. 


Presents the case against premature de- 
Parture of high-school pupils for participa- 


lion in speeded-up programs at the college 
level. 


Gacu, Jonn J. “A Class Visitation 
Time-Schedule as a Supervisory Aid,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVII 
(February, 1953), 60-68. 

Describes a systematically organized time 
schedule for supervisory visiting, which 
Proved helpful in providing groundwork for 
More: effective help for beginning and ex- 
Perienced teachers. 
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34. 
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GORMAN, BURTON W. “The High School 
Schedule," American School Board Jour- 
nal, CXXVI (March, 1953), 49-51. 
Deplores the ‘‘hit-and-run” plan of organiz- 
ing the secondary-school schedule as in- 
adequate to meet the needs of modern edu- 
cation and cites six advantages believed to 
inhere in more realistic scheduling. 


HERDMAN, DONALD. "Subject Matter: 
Its Organization for Use," High School 
Journal, XXXVI (May, 1953), 226-31. 
Offers six suggestions for dealing ade- 
quately with subject matter in the high- 
school curriculum. 


Honowirz, I. Lewis. "Meeting the 
Drop-out Challenge," Viewpoints on Ed- 
ucational Issues and Problems, pp. 263- 
72. Thirty-ninth Annual Schoolmen's 
Week Proceedings. University of Penn- 
sylvania Bulletin, Vol. LIII, No. 2. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1952. 

Identifies potential drop-outs, cites reasons 
for school-leaving, and describes curriculum 
adaptations designed to improve the 
school's holding power for students who are 
either unable or unwilling to profit from 
conventional high-school studies. 


“How Can Supervision Make Its Great- 
est Contribution to the Learning Proc- 
ess? [Summary of issue presented by 
Paul Boatwright and Walker Brown]," 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVII 
(April, 1953), 209-14. 

Advances suggestions applicable to the 


supervision of school personnel through 
classroom visitation, observation, and fol- 


low-up techniques. 


HowrLL, WaLracE J. “Work-Study 
Skills of Adolescents in Grades VII- 
XIV,” School Review, LXI (May, 1953), 
277-82. 

Reviews relevant research findings, traces 
developmental trends, and offers sugges- 
tions for school personnel interested in 
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35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
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retention and further development of 
work-study skills. 


Jounson, Loaz W. “Competitions, 
Contests, Awards, Prizes, Special Privi- 
leges," Clearing House, XXVII (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 131-33. 

Raises questions regarding the logic and 
fairness involved in current practices in- 
volving competitions, contests, awards, 
prizes, and special privileges. 


Kine, DoucLass. “Adolescents and 
Work Experience in the Community," 
Viewpoints on Educational Issues and 
Problems, pp. 242-51. Thirty-ninth An- 
nual Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. 
University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, 
Vol. LIII, No. 2. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1952. 


Describes efforts to institute a work- 
experience program and calls for an aware- 
ness of pitfalls likely to be encountered 
unless proper attitudes and concepts are 
developed by sponsors as well as partici- 
pants. 


Lane, Davip J. "What's Wrong with 
Teacher-Supervisor Relations," High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City XXXV (February, 
1953), 29-35. 


Reviews strains and stresses between teach- 
ers and supervisors, with particular refer- 
ence to the classroom visit and post-visit 
conference and written report, and concludes 
with suggested procedures for improvement 
of teacher-supervisor relations. 


Larson, Rotr W. “Teachers Evaluate 
Their Classroom Work,” Teacher Educa- 
tion Quarterly, IX (Spring, 1952), 107- 
16. 

Recounts efforts of a teacher group to find 
out the degree to which they, in their teach- 
ing, were reaching their students and ac- 
complishing their objectives. 


Linporen, Henry Cray. “The Effect of 
the Group on the Behavior of the Indi- 


vidual,” Education, LXXIII (February, 
1953), 383-87. 


40. 


41, 


42, 


43. 
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Believes that ''solutions to problems in- 
volving groups would seem to lie in the direc- 
tion of accepting the facts that individuals 
will be affected by groups, that this influ- 
ence will be emotional in character, and 
that a change in behavior of individuals 
will result.” 


Mzrcuron, WituiAm T. “Modern Con- 
cepts of Supervision in Secondary Edu- 
cation," Viewpoints on Educational Is- 
sues and Problems, pp. 272-77. Thirty- 
ninth Annual Schoolmen’s Week Pro- 
ceedings. University of Pennsylvania 
Bulletin, Vol. LUI, No. 2. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1952. 
Envisions curriculum revision as a facet of & 
supervisory program, which is facilitated bY 
clear understanding of the concepts guiding 
supervisors in forwarding the purposes a" 
content of secondary-school education. 


Metron, J. R. “Using Textbooks Wise 
ly," High School Journal, xxxvl 
(February, 1953), 138-44. 

Cites need for a body of principles to furnish 
a conceptual foundation for the wise use ? 
textbooks and offers guide lines which have 
possibilities for adaptation over a wide 
range of teaching situations. 


Moonzm, Saw H. “Supervision: TPS 
Keystone to Educational Progress: 

Tallahassee, Florida: State Departme? 
of Education, 1953. Pp. 32 (processed): 
A status study of supervisory practices I" 
Florida which recounts accomplishme? 

under the program and delineates problem? 


z 3 i À e- 
faced in planning for continuous improV 
ment of instructional areas. 


MUSSELMAN, VERNON A., and OTHERS 
Improving the High School Ze rogram 
through Unit Teaching. Bulletin of t 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. of 
No. 4, Lexington, Kentucky: College 
Education, University of Kentuck? 
1952. Pp. 80. 
Considers possibilities inherent in the 99^ 
method for improvement of instruction- 
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45. 


46, 


AT. 


48, 


Sele 


44, PREWETT, CLINTON R. “The Assignment 


asa Technique of Individualizing Instruc- 
tion,” High School Journal, XXXVI 
(February, 1953), 129-33. 

Discusses the place of the assignment in the 
teaching-learning situation and suggests 
three techniques for individualization of the 
assignment. 


Rios, Joun F. “The Evaluation of 
Methods in the Junior College,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXVII (November, 1952), 408-11. 
Suggests seven criteria for determining the 
appropriateness of a method deemed suit- 
able for the junior-college teaching level. 


WmirrEHEAD, MarrHEW J. "Teachers 
Look at Supervision,” Educational Lead- 
ership, X. (November, 1952), 101-6. 
Reflects attitudes of high-school teachers 
toward six commonly used devices for im- 
proving the instructional program. 


Youth—The Nation's. Richest Resource: 
Their Education and Employment Needs. 
A Report Prepared by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and 
Youth of the Federal Government, 1951. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1953, Pp. x+54. 

Presents a report covering the needs of 
Young people at school, at work, or enter- 
ig the working world, prepared by a com- 
mittee representing the government agencies 
Which Congress has made responsible for 


Contributing to the welfare of children and 
youth. 


MEASUREMENT? 


Branp, Ricwarp L. "Techniques the 
Teacher May Use in Constructing 
Tests,” High School Journal, XXXVI 
(January, 1953), 101-6. 


? See also Item 647 (Traxler) in the list of 


cted references appearing in the September, 
0 ge of the School Review, and Item 
(Keislar) in the list of selected references 


a Re 
Dbearing in the November, 1953, issue of the 


Same : 
ame journal. 
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49. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
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Advances aims basic to evaluation and 
recommends techniques within reach of all 
high-school teachers. 


Brown, Cart F. “The Use of Tests in 
the High School," High School Journal, 
XXXVI (January, 1953), 97-100. 

Maintains that a good testing program 
assists in evaluating the instructional pro- 
gram, in planning curriculum improvement, 
and in knowing more about children's needs. 


. Cope, Quiz, E. "After Evaluation— 


How Much Improvement?" Clearing 
House, XXVII (April, 1953), 451-53. 
Reports a follow-up study of teacher-dis- 
cerned improvements that resulted from use 
of the Evaluative Criteria in fifteen high 
schools. 


. Crow, Lester D. “Achievement Tests 


and the New Education," Educational 
Forum, XVII (March, 1953), 319-23. 
Considers functions served by available 
achievement tests and calls for focusing 
of attention upon measurement of values 
formerly thought incidental in education. 


DzrCHEN, LILY. "Instructional Values 
Associated with the Use of Question- 
naires,” School Review, LX (November, 
1952), 481-86. 


Demonstrates uses, other than evaluation, 
to which properly constructed question- 
naires may be put advantageously. 


Goucu, Harrison G. “What Deter- 
mines the Academic Achievement of 
High School Students,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XLVI (January, 
1953), 321-31. 

Presents a study which sought to forecast 
scholastic achievement through use of a 
scale designed to suggest tendencies char- 
acteristic of the more successful high- 
school students. 


“How Best Can We Utilize the Results 
of a Testing Program? [Summary of 
issue presented by F. T. Dobbs and 
Francis L. Bacon],” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
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55. 


56. 


3T, 


58. 
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Principals, 1953), 


216-81. 


Advances plea for testing programs yielding 
information which will be used by teachers 
to improve educational programs through 
consideration of methods of implementation 
of test results. 


XXXVII (April, 


KIMBALL, BARBARA. “The Sentence- 
Completion Technique in a Study of 
Scholastic Underachievement," Journal 
of Consulting Psychology, XVI (October, 
1952), 353-58. 


Examines certain personality characteristics 
of adolescents for effects of parent-child 
relations and aggressive manifestations 
upon scholastic underachievement of adoles- 
cents. 


Kosrick, Max M., and Nrxon, BELLE 
M. “How To Improve Oral Question- 
ing,” Peabody Journal of Education, 
XXX (January, 1953), 209-17. 


Examines the role of oral questions as an 
evaluating device by listing eight potential 
advantages and by considering thirteen 
methods of increasing the skill of teachers in 
the use of oral examinations. 


Kvaraceus, W. C. “The Changing Re- 
port Card,” Educational Trend, No. 952. 
New London, Connecticut: Croft Pub- 
lications, 1952. Pp. 4. 


Reports current practices of reporting 
pupil growth to the home which are out- 
growths of, and in harmony with, principles 
of mental hygiene, findings in the field of 
child growth and development, the en- 
larged scope of the aims of the school in 
dealing with the “total personality," and 
more reliable and valid appraisal and meas- 
urement procedures. 


ODELL, C. W. “The Earmarks of Good 
Marking Systems,” High School Journal, 
XXXVI (April, 1953), 197-202. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


Suggests features of marking systems merit- 
ing emphasis when problems of reporting 
are studied at the high-school level. 


Parker, Don H. “Planning a Program 
of Standardized Testing," High School 
Journal, XXXVI (January, 1953), 107- 
12. 

Lists steps vital to a successful program of 
standardized testing which will eventuate 
in wider prevalence of ‘‘teaching with à 
purpose." 


Symonps, PrncivAL M. “Pupil Evalua- 
tion and Self-evaluation,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, LIV (December, 1952), 
138-49. 

Presents evidence to show that personal 
evaluations by the teacher and self-evalua- 
tion by pupils are colored by intrusion of 
personal-needs factors which distort and 
destroy the objective significance of evalua- 
tive judgments. 


“A Symposium on Evaluation in Modern 
Secondary Education," California Jour- 
mal of Secondary Education, XXVIII 
(February, 1953), 62-102. 

Entire issue devoted to series of articles 
stressing various phases of evaluation in 
the secondary schools of today. 


Wuite, M. Junson. “New Procedures in 
Marking and Reporting,” High School 
Journal, XXXVI (April, 1953), 202-7. 


Considers marking and reporting under tw? 
categories: (1) those procedures based 0” 
new points of view as to how evaluation 
tion should be carried on in the schools an 
(2) new procedures designed to improve 
present systems of marking and reporting. 


Woop, Hucu B. “Testing Used as Part 
of the Learning Process," Clearing 
House, XXVII (April, 1953), 454-56. 
Provides examples of how evaluation in- 
struments and techniques can be made and 
integral part of the curriculum. 


He 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


KENNETH L. Bean, Construction of Educa- 
tional and Personnel Tests. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 
viii4- 232. $4.50. 

At present, a great variety of tests of in- 
telligence, aptitude, achievement, interest, 
attitude, and personality can.be obtained 
from reputable publishers of standardized 
tests, and a number of references are avail- 
able which will help schools select these tests 
more effectively. Bean’s book, Construction 
of Educational and Personnel Tests, was de- 
Signed to provide assistance to persons 
actually engaged in the construction of apti- 
tude and achievement tests. 

In his Preface the author refers to two 
Sroups outside the academic fields who are in 
Pe of à working knowledge of test con- 
d ction, namely, examiners in civil service 
os and research workers engaged in 

Onstructing tests for the selection of person- 
nel. The major emphasis in the textbook ap- 

Pears to be on construction of personnel tests 

Maths a job-analysis approach. To this re- 

sie the book therefore appears to have 

a ed value for constructors of tests to 

— clementary-school, high-school, and 

Ee achievement. 
ine chapter i the author defines the con- 
eh aati in his book and briefly discusses 
àt a uses and abuses of tests, criticisms 
tives Barri ite cn id goals and objec- 
; and classification of tests. 
tee the test as a whole is covered in 
the Sie In defining the purpose of the test, 

So: e E points out that “goals [ofa course] 

Bun « os the mere memorization of 

skin nto the application of knowledge or 

and the comprehension of many rela- 


tionships among the ideas presented" (p. 
17) and, furthermore, that “basic to all per- 
sonnel selection by a scientific method is 
sound job classification. Upon a solid founda- 
tion of job analysis, testing can have a defi- 
nite purpose" (p. 18). Problems of test ad- 
ministration, scoring, weighting scores on 
composite tests, and the making of a tenta- 
tive outline of a proposed test are also dis- 
cussed. 

“Converting Material into Objective- 
Test Items” (chapter iii) and “Special Prob- 
lems in Objective-Test Construction" (chap- 
ter iv) list various types of items that might 
be used in construction of tests. The author 
provides illustrations of common pitfalls in 
converting materials into objective-test 
items and of ways in which the pitfalls may 
be avoided. 

Chapters v and vi deal with essay and per- 
formance tests and cover briefly such prob- 
lems as validity of the tests and objectivity 
of scoring. 

Chapter vii presents a review and a tryout 
of a proposed test, and chapter viii a discus- 
sion of validity, reliability, and standardiza- 
tion. The latter chapter gives no statistical 
analysis in the text and refers to standard 
textbooks for statistical formulas to be used 
and procedures to be followed. 

The sample problem in test construction 
and solution, an example of comparative 
answers, and an example of performance and 
scoring are included in the appendixes. Un- 
fortunately, the sample problem in test con- 
struction was not carried to the point where 
a report on the reliability and validity could 


be supplied. 
Though the author mentions that he 
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hopes the reader will make use of the refer- 
erences cited in his book to obtain a more 
comprehensive picture of the problems en- 
countered in test construction, some recent 
publications covering this area have been 
omitted. One such reference is Educational 
Measurement (American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1951), which deals comprehensively 
with various aspects of test construction. 

Bean's book is written in a manner which 
should appeal to any person who would like a 
general review of some of the problems in 
test construction. The complete absence of 
statistical formulas or statistical analysis 
will certainly make it acceptable to students 
with little training in statistics. Whether the 
book should be recommended as a textbook 
in an elementary course in test construction 
will depend on the nature of the course. 
Many students and teachers will find this 
book a useful reference, particularly in its 
treatment of writing test items. 


Lrovp B. URDAL 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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NATHAN S. WasnroN (general editor), Man 
and His World Series: Your Blood and 
Vou by Sagan R. RrEDMAN, 1952, pp. 
130; The Way of Science: Its Growth and 
Method by Joun SomERVILLE, 1953, pp. 
172; The Moon by GEORGE GAMOW, 
1953, pp. 118; and Life on the Earth by 
Rose WYLER and GERALD Ames, 1953, 
pp. 144. New York: Henry Schuman, 
Inc. $2.50 each. 


Written by authors with very different 
viewpoints, for readers who differ in matu- 
rity and background, these four science- 
related books can be called a series only by 
courtesy. Advertised as "units for junior and 
senior high school," they differ greatly in 
suitability for use in these grades. 

Your Blood and You is written in a style 
which appeals to most high-school students, 
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and its content will supplement and enrich 
the usual biology textbook. Problems regard- 
ing blood transfusions faced by doctors a 
century ago pose the motivating framework 
for introducing much basic information con- 
cerning life-processes. One chapter signifi- 
cantly sketches the story of evolution from 
bloodless, ocean-living protozoa to warm- 
blooded mammals with their constant inter- 
nal body temperature. 

The author has skilfully interwoven infor- 
mation about the composition and function- 
ing of the blood with accounts of discoveries 
about blood and of simple experiments and 
techniques for finding information about 
blood. The reader will learn of the different 
colors of animal blood, of blood counts, of the 
various kinds of white corpuscles and their 
functions, and why blood clots and how 
speed of clotting is controlled. Information 
about blood types brings the reader back to 
the idea of transfusions, which are now $0 


_safe in contrast with their hazardousness à 


century ago. 

The final chapter takes a look at the long 
struggle to eliminate human ignorance and 
superstition. Then, after pointing out the 
great benefits already achieved from scien- 
tific study, closes with, “There is always 
more to be learned. . . . We shall make pe°- 
ple still healthier as we find out still more 
about our blood, ourselves, and our world’ 
(p. 125). 

The Way of Science gives an overview of 
the development of science and thereby 
gives some explanation of the methods of 
science. The author is a psychologist and 
philosopher who has a keen interest in SC" 
ence and would like to see the methods of 
science applied to the area of social science 49 
well. 

Calling science an “Aladdin’s lamp,” he 
points out that science not only has revolu- 
tionized our living but has actually made life 
possible for many of us who, except for mod- 
ern science, would have died in infancy: In 
tracing the slow development of a scientific 
civilization, he points out that “people cam 
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only gradually to realize that there are laws 
of nature" (p. 47). In describing the Coper- 
nican revolution in astronomy, he is more 
interested in why and how the new theory 
was achieved than he is in the theory itself. 
The typical steps of problem-solving are il- 
lustrated from the work of Newton, Pasteur, 
Archimedes, and Copernicus. There is no 
suggestion that scientists ever use any other 
procedures. 

Some readers will be disturbed by the er- 
rors on pages 69 and 88. The combined gravi- 
tational pulls of the other planets on the 
earth will not counterbalance the gravita- 
tional pull of the sun as is suggested. Appar- 
ently the author lacks the thorough ground- 
ing in the basic sciences needed to write au- 
thoritatively about them or to make accu- 
rate predictions of the probable future of sci- 
entific development, as he attempts to do in 
the final chapter. He is entirely correct in 
pointing out that progress in physical science 
since the time of Aristotle far exceeds that in 
Social science. 

This book will be enjoyed by teachers of 
Science, history, and social science more than 
by high-school science students, although 
Students may profitably be directed to some 
parts. 

The Moon gives accurate, fairly detailed, 
but simple explanations of the phases of the 
moon, synodic and sidereal months, eclipses, 
the law of universal gravitation, tides, paral- 
lactic displacement, and the conditions on 
the moon, The reader feels assured that the 
author is an authority who knows much 
more about this subject than he has included 
In this little book. 

One chapter introduces mathematical evi- 
dence of the slowing down of the earth 
enough to lose fourteen seconds in one hun- 
dred years, and from this type of evidence 
the conclusion is reached that "three or four 

illion years ago, the moon and earth were 
Very close neighbors indeed, and could well 
have been parts of a single celestial body" 

(p. 64). 
In a final chapter the author refers to cer- 
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tain fictional “moon trips,” pointing out sci- 
entific fallacies in the proposals. He then dis- 
cusses some of the scientific problems in- 
volved in sending a rocket to the moon. He is 
careful to speculate about, not predict, such 
trips. He undoubtedly has the capacity for 
writing excellent science fiction. 

The little astronomy taught in American 
secondary schools is usually taught in junior 
high school grades. But The Moon is not the 
best possible resource treatment of our satel- 
lite for these students. A professor of theoret- 
ical physics finds it difficult to choose con- 
cepts or approaches simple enough for junior 
high school students. This book will be more 
valuable for teachers of general science than 
for their immature students. Personally, I 
enjoyed the touches of humor along with the 
authoritative treatment of the serious con- 
tent. 

Life on the Earth attempts to answer such 
questions as, “How did life begin?” “How 
have new species evolved?” “How has man 
come to be supreme among the animals?” 

Numerous examples are given of adapta- 
tion of living things to their environment. 
Evidence presented suggests that life began 
in the “broth of the seas." The advantage of 
smallness is stressed in discussing one-celled 
animals, and the adjustments made by mul- 
ticellular animals are pointed out. 

The story of the evolution of the horse is 
well told as an example of the development 
of various species. The accounts of the suc- 
cessive stages of sea life, amphibians, rep- 
tiles, birds, mammals, and, finally, the pri- 
mates and man stress survival because of fit- 
ness for the new environment. 

Attempts made to discuss the chemistry 
of protoplasm and the general life-processes 
lack clarity and definiteness; vague chemical 
explanations are not too helpful for those 
who have no background of chemical under- 
standing. The introduction of theories con- 
cerning the origin of the solar system seems 
irrelevant. 

Life on the Earth will have some appeal to 
high-school students of biology and to biol- 
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ogy teachers. It presents some material not 
found in the regular biology textbooks, but 
it lacks the completeness and the authentic- 
ity of most texts. 

Each of the four books of this series will 
be worth while and interesting reading for 
the adult reader who seeks a popular, but not 
too scholarly, treatment of the subject. 


GEORGE J. SKEWES 
State Teachers College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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Dora S. Lewis, Jean O. Burns, and 
ESTHER F. SEGNER, Housing and Home 
Management. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co., 1953. Pp. x+312. $3.20. 


This book is designed as a textbook for 
secondary-school students in homemaking. 
It has a “family-centered” approach that is 
realistic, practical, and interesting. It gives 
instruction on selecting a home, whether it 
be the newly married couple selecting a one- 
room rented apartment, a family with chil- 
dren choosing between a rented apartment 
and a house, or the couple planning with the 
architect the building of their permanent 
home. Also included are Suggestions for 
furnishing a home and selecting equipment, 
with attention to cost, construction, design, 
and color. Home management and mainte- 
nance and standards, work plans, techniques, 
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and methods of evaluation are well pre- 
sented. 

The authors have designed this textbook 
to help students solve problems as they meet 
them in their daily living. To emphasize 
choice in terms of family values, case studies 
of actual family problems are included. 
These bring out financial limitations, com- 
munity considerations, and factors to be 
weighed in terms of individual and family 
needs. Consideration is given to legal and 
financial safeguards. 

One of the best features of the book is the 
inclusion of many practical *how to do it" 
suggestions for painting, papering, doing 
simple repair jobs, and making furniture. 
Doing things in the home for themselves is 2 
trend among young homemakers which it is 
well to recognize and encourage. 

All sections of the book contain well- 
chosen illustrations that effectively point up 
the text material. At the end of each chapter 
are suggestions for individual and class ac- 
tivities. These could well have been ex- 
panded, though the suggestions as given are 
good. 

This is a very welcome book in an area of 
homemaking which needs much more atten- 
tion than it often receives. 


Marcaret H. PRITCHARD 


Public Schools 
Berkeley, California 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EMPTY LABS IN THE NEW 
Hicn SCHOOL 


HE GENERAL and growing prob- 

lem of teacher shortage is so well 
known that, in its broad form, it needs 
no comment. In fact, the figures de- 
Scribing the probable situation for the 
next ten years are so large that they 
Serve only to numb and discourage the 
reader. While studies of parts of the 
Problem do not produce results which 
&re much more cheering, they can pro- 
duce figures less large and more com- 
Prehensible. They can whittle the 
larger problem down to a size which is 
ess unmanageable. 

One such attempt to deal with a 
Portion of the field of teacher supply 
ae demand is reported in Critical 
Fears Ahead in Science Teaching. Last 
Summer, twenty men and women com- 
Ing from various parts of the country 
and representing various kinds of con- 
tact with the area of science education 
Were invited to Harvard University 
‘or a month's conference on conditions 
' this instructional field. True to their 


principles, these specialists in science 
gathered and made use of such facts as 
they could lay hands on, and many of 
these are summarized in Critical 
Years. 

As could be expected, the confer- 
ence members found that the need for 
new science teachers will continue 
heavily and steadily in the years im- 
mediately ahead—a rough average for 
each of the next six years would be 
7,500. What was more surprising to 
this reader was the evidence produced 
on the frequency of poor or completely 
inadequate subject-matter prepara- 
tion among science teachers. The 
writer has been around schools long 
enough to know full well that, in both 
good times and bad, many teachers 
take or are given assignments for 
which their qualifications are at best 
open to question. There is, however, a 
common notion, I believe, that science 
is one of the few subject fields which 
has been relatively free of such mis- 
mating. It isn’t so. 

After examining the evidence on 
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this matter of preparation, the mem- 
bers of the conference prepared the 
following generalizations: 


a) A considerable minority of science 
teachers (particularly in smaller schools) are 
not certified in science. 

b) A significant portion of teachers who 
are certified in science have relatively meager 
backgrounds in this area. 

c) A fairly large number of science teach- 
ers have their science training concentrated 
in one area, to the near exclusion of other 
arcas. 

d) Many teachers certified in science 
spend all or part of their time teaching non- 
science classes or engaging in other types of 
educational activity. 

€) Teachers of general science tend to 
have less thorough backgrounds than those 
who teach special science subjects. 

f) There is a tremendous range both in 
the scientific and the professional education- 
al backgrounds of the nation’s science 
teachers. 

£) ^ considerable percentage of science 
teachers have graduate degrees or have done 
graduate work in science and education. 

h) In general, the science teachers in 
larger schools tend to be better prepared 
than those in smaller schools. 


The proposed lines of action to help 
ameliorate the situation are not star- 
tling, but they are sensible. The writer 
was much taken by one paragraph 
having to do with the mobilization of 
public opinion: 

Public opinion can be made an effective 
instrument in the effort to improve poorly 
qualified science teachers. The not-unheard- 
of practice of “bonus appointments” (paying 
a bonus to secure hard-to-get teachers) 
would not only call public attention to teach- 
er shortages and encourage teacher in-service 
education, but would attract prospective 
teachers to the area of shortage. The atten- 
tion of the community should also be drawn 


to the physical danger resulting when stu- 
dents are taught science by ill-qualified 
teachers. If parents can be shown that an un- 
qualified teacher may without proper pre- 
cautions expose their children to the hazards 
of harmful chemicals, dangerous electrical de- 
vices, and improperly handled animals and 
infectious bacterial agents, these parents will 
influence school administrators to secure 
properly trained and certified science 
teachers. 


I have no comment to make on the 
bonus proposal beyond noting the 
usual effects that special salary 
“deals” have on faculty morale. But I 
must say that science seems to have 4 
lever to use on parents which few other 
subjects can match—it can scare 
them. 


The report concludes with a brief 
but exceedingly well-phrased state- 
ment about the importance of a pro- 
fessional pattern for teachers and 
teaching. This statement does not re- 
late specifically to science teachers and 
is worth quoting in its entirety: 


The teaching of science and teaching 1? 
general demand serious thoughtful help. w 
propose that the generally desired ends ° 
education will be approached as teaching DC 
comes more nearly a profession. This is not * 
pious wish, but a mandatory condition f0" 
the improvement of teaching. Only then can 
we have the widespread élan which will lea 
to creative teaching, inspiring both to pupil 
and teachers. Only then will children ™ 
school get what is rightfully theirs. 

Professionally minded individuals must be 
attracted to teaching. Let us consider the? 
the conditions, recently stated, under whic 
employment may be classified as "prO 
fessional.’ 


1A Policy for Scientific and Profession! 
Manpower. p. 39. New York: Columbia Unive" 
sity Press, 1953. 
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“Today, three features characterize the 
fully developed profession. In the words of 
Lloyd E. Blauch of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, these are: ‘(1) a specialized intellectual 
training on the level of higher education 
equivalent to at least that represented by an 
academic degree, (2) standards of efficiency 
and success that are professional rather than 
financial in character, and (3) associations 
Which assume responsibility for maintaining 
and improving the quality of (professional) 
Service) Although these are the essential 
Characteristics which now differentiate pro- 
fessions from other vocations, others are fre- 
quently invoked in attempts to define the 
term profession more rigidly. Among such 
features, as Mr. Blauch remarks, are ‘(4) the 
limitation of the right to practice to those 
who have been adjudged competent, (5) a 
sufficient remuneration to support the serv- 
ice provided, (6) large individual responsibil- 
ity on the part of the practitioner, and 
(7) regulation in the public interest.’ " 

When these criteria are matched against 
the actualities of teaching we find in general 
that: (1) a college degree is now required, 
while five years of collegiate study is becom- 
mg mandatory; (2) standards of efficiency 
and success in teaching are vague and ill-de- 
fined ; generally, effective teachers are not 
Elven recognition by their colleagues or by 
the Public; (3) no educational association 

ares to apply punitive measures against 
known gross incompetence—all efforts are 

Suggestive” and “stimulating”; (4) the cri- 
teria of competence are vague, minimal, and 
often neglected; (5) remuncration for teach- 
Mg compares unfavorably with that of most 
Professions, except the ministry; further- 
More, the “ceiling” to which teachers may 
vise after years of service is on the average de- 
Pressingly low; (6) the degree of individual 
responsibility placed on the teacher varies 
Ereatly among schools; theoretically much 
freedom exists, but administrative proce- 
dures and lack of knowledge as to how to 
Utilize freedom often cause teachers to feel 
that they are in a “strait jacket”; (7) teach- 
"^£ is regulated in the public interest, but the 
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extent to which these regulations are con- 
structive and effective is open to argument. 


Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained without charge from Elbert C. 
Weaver, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 


Wuar Now, LITTLE ELECTRON? 


E? ONCE the famous cultural lag 
to which our schools are subject 
appears to have been reduced to an ac- 
ceptable minimum, although, as will 
be noted presently, not everyone is 
happy about this turn of events. At 
the University of Iowa there is being 
put into shape a new device, called the 
Electronic Test Processing Equip- 
ment, making use of the knowledge on 
which so-called “thinking machines" 
have been constructed. Its designer, 
Professor E. F. Lindquist, reported on 
the apparatus at the Invitational Con- 
ferences on Testing Problems held in 
October at New York by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. From his de- 
scription, reported in Education Sum- 
mary for November 20, 1953, it seems 
that the equipment will be able to do 
everything with test materials that 
anyone can dream of. 

In terms of customary rates of 
handling test papers, even with superi- 
or present-day equipment, the de- 
scriptions of what can be expected of 
the Iowa Installation sound fabulous. 
But they appear to be based on sound 
fact. In reporting the development of 
the new machine, Professor Lindquist 
illustrated its power by comparing the 
rate at which it will handle the Fall 
Testing Program for Iowa High 
Schools with the man-hours consumed 
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by current methods (and these have 
been developed to a very high level). 
The test battery is taken by about 
seventy thousand pupils from some 
four hundred schools. The test itself 
runs to fifty-six pages. Scoring and 
preparing reports on these tests now 
takes sixty persons who work steadily 
for five weeks, The new machine will 
do all the scoring and preparing of re- 
ports in twelve ours of operation. 

Of special interest to workers in the 
field of evaluation is not only the fact 
that the machine will score tests more 
rapidly than is possible by other 
equipment but that it can with equal 
facility provide many detailed analy- 
ses which are most useful but often- 
times not obtained because of the 
great labor required to extract them. 
Moreover, it appears that the problem 
‘of instructing the machine as to its as- 
signment is the simplest of operations. 

The cost of the equipment moves 
well into six figures—a price which will 
discourage practically all other schools 
and colleges from becoming interested 
in having a duplicate. But because of 
the speed with which the Iowa instal- 
lation can process what is fed into it, 
Professor Lindquist feels that there is 
no need for a second one. He feels that 
this one machine can take care of all 
existing wide-scale testing programs in 
the country. Cultural lag indeed! 

Naturally there are those who can- 
not believe that the Iowa equipment 
will be able to do all that is claimed for 
it. But even if one were to make a 
slight allowance (probably unwarrant- 
ed) to account for parental enthusiasm, 
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the rate of performance would still be 
startling. A more serious concern that 
has been expressed relates to the un- 
desirability of separating the scoring 
operations and the use of test results. 
This concern deserves consideration. 

It seems likely that in the usual 
school situation, where a busy teacher 
or teachers must perform the clerical 
work of scoring tests, the drudgery of 
the assignment is likely to make the 
scorer interested in little else than get- 
ting the numbers and totals and per- 
centiles which indicate that the job is 
done. This sigh-of-relief attitude will 
certainly exist where the number of 
tests amounts to much more than 
“classful” size. The desired interplay 
between using the tests and scoring 
them is likely to remain at the wishful 
level. 

A next step, of course, is to have the 
scoring done by someone in the schoo 
or school system whose job this is, and 
he may use machines if he wishes °" 
has access to them. What kind of use 
ful detailed analyses he can produce 
will depend on what he and his st@ 
are asked to produce and the ma? 
power available. Frequently the ma? 
power is minimal. 

From here one moves to the large 
well-equipped testing center where 
materials are processed in fairly rap! 
fashion but where there is nothing but 
postal contact between teacher an 
scorer. This geographical separatio” 
bothers many people, but the write! 
finds little to worry about in this fact 
alone. (The argument seems to be ? 
the same order as the one that state® 
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a man cannot be a good obstetrician 
because he can never bear a child.) 
The real issues which are raised by the 
centralizing of test-handling, on a 
state or national scale, are two: 
(1) Under what circumstances are the 
most useful analyses and breakdowns 
of test performance likely to be made? 
(2) How can the interval between the 
time when a test is taken and the time 
when the results are made available to 
teachers be kept to the least possible 
number of days or hours? 

Without going into the first of these 
two issues in detail, common sense 
does seem to indicate that, with any 
substantial number of pupils involved, 
the only hope of getting more from 
tests than the usual percentiles and 
grade equivalents is to have the tests 
processed by some persons other than 
teachers themselves. Whether for this 
Purpose tests are sent to a central of- 
fice of a school system or mailed to 
Towa would seem to make little differ- 
ence, except that they might come 
back from Towa sooner. 

. This matter of “sooner,” the second 
‘Ssue noted above, is not just a reflec- 
tion of American interest in speed for 
its own sake. A test may be given at an 
appropriate time in a course; but if its 
Tesults are not available to teacher or 
Students until long after that appro- 
Priate time has passed, the point of the 
Whole venture may be completely lost. 
To be sure, with state-wide testing 
Programs of a summary or survey 
type, the element of time may not 
Seem especially important, although it 
almost surely is of some importance. 
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The factor of time, however, is of very 
great importance in the case of tests 
selected and used by teachers to fit 
their own immediate teaching needs. 
Say, for example, a teacher of high- 
school English wishes to have some 
idea of where each of his pupils stands 
in the matter of literary acquaintance 
before initiating the units designed to 
extend the acquaintance. To give the 
test a month before, in the midst of a 
unit on magazines or letter-writing, 
seems out of place and wasteful of the 
motivational values of the test itself. 
But if the test is taken at the time 
which is most sensible for its taking 
and the results do not come back until 
two weeks later, much of the teaching 
and guidance value of the test will be 
lost. 

This problem of the speed of re- 
turns ought to be kept clearly in mind 
as individual schools and school sys- 
tems undertake to relieve teachers of 
the burdens of test-scoring. To repeat, 
the motive here is of the worthiest, 
but it is not motive enough. Time of 
return should also be determiner of 
plan and action. One cannot be cer- 
tain, what with the vagaries of the 
postal service, but it seems reasonable 
to suppose that, even if allowance is 
made for the miles between Portland 
or Tallahassee or San Francisco and 
Iowa City, there may still be a sub- 
stantial saving of time if the new ma- 
chine performs at the rate predicted 
for it. 

One other worry of long standing is 
aggravated by the announcement 
from Iowa. It has to do with the de- 
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pressing influence that improved facil- 
ities for handling so-called objective 
tests have on the use of essay-type and 
other free-response tests. The propor- 
tionate decrease in recent years in the 
frequency of use of older test types is 
too well known to need comment here. 
The relative ease with which modern 
machinery can handle newer test 
forms has discouraged all but the 
hardiest educators from devoting re- 
search time to the careful study of im- 
provement and use of other forms. 
Perhaps this is not entirely bad, but 
there is no denying that the captive 
electron will do little to improve the 
popularity of the complete sentence at 
examination time. 


"PLEASE Ask Mr. SMITH 
TO COME IN” 


DREAM of probably half the high- 
A School principals in the United 
States is to find themselves some 
autumn in a school large enough to 
justify the employment of an assistant 
principal to share their worries and 
labors. And a dream of many princi- 
pals whose original autumn fantasy 
has come true is to find a man or a 
woman (usually young) who is both 
willing and able to carry the numerous 
but ill-defined responsibilities which 
normally go with the assistant princi- 
palship, for a good assistant is some- 
one to be cherished and not too widely 
advertised among one's colleagues. 

Let me hasten to make it clear that, 
in spite of a Possible inference to be 
drawn from the last sentence, I have 
only the greatest admiration for any- 
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one who is willing to accept an assist- 
ant principalship; and my admiration 
knows no bounds for anyone who will 
stay with such an assignment for any 
length of time. After the glow to which 
his presumed advancement entitles 
him has worn off (in about two weeks), 
the new assistant principal may find 
himself in a most unenviable position. 
He may be partly responsible for 
many things but not completely re- 
sponsible for anything. He may get 
very little guidance and advice from 
his superior administrative officer. 
Many teachers may take a dim view of 
the judgment of a junior executive. 
His life is a mad whirl of tentative 
decisions. 

A recent study of the duties of ase 
sistant principals in the eastern Unit- 
ed States is reported in the December, 
1953, issue of the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals by George A. W. Weiss, of 
the Penn Treaty Junior High School 
Philadelphia. This investigation shows 
that these school officers in half oF 
more of the schools reporting are per- 
sonally responsible for, or share r€- 
sponsibility for, a formidable list of 
forty-two different phases of school 
administration. Of course, an admin- 
istrator has many duties, and it is not 
Surprising that his assistant should 
have an equally varied agenda. At the 
Same time, one may wonder whether 
there may not be ways in which the 
handyman aspects of the position 
could be reduced, with benefit to all 
concerned. 


One obvious possibility would be to 
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reduce the extensive range of the as- 
sistant's activities and to increase the 
level of his responsibility in these. A 
lot of assistance on a few things might 
stand the principal in better stead 
than a bit of assistance on many 
things. 

l'or a variety of reasons (the assist- 
ants are not going to stay very long, 
they are only assistants, they have 
studied administration), many princi- 
pals do not give their assistants the 
in-service training and counseling 
which the latter want and deserve. 
Because most assistant principals view 
their positions as steppingstones to the 
principalship itself, it would be an ex- 
cellent contribution to the profession 
if principals would feel the same re- 
sponsibility for the development of 
their assistants that critic teachers 
feel for the practice teachers given 
into their charge. 

One other comment is in order. It 
seems evident that the number of high 
schools large enough to justify the em- 
ployment of an assistant principal is 
going to increase. In terms of frequen- 
cy, therefore, the position seems des- 
tined to become a more clearly defined 
one in the profession. From this pros- 
pect it follows that programs for train- 
ing secondary-school administrators 
would well begin to recognize the po- 
Sition as a specific vocational goal for 
many younger men and women inter- 
ested in school administration and 
Provide educational opportunities 
suitable to this goal. The prospect of 
increases in the number of large high 
schools suggests also that training pro- 
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grams for administrators should not 
be designed to deal only in a general 
way with showing principals how to 
delegate responsibilities. More and 
more principals are going to have as- 
sistants to whom they can do some 
delegating, and they ought to be able 
to do it with more rhyme or reason, or 
both, than many of us have in the 
past. 


PERHAPS THE GREEKS HAD A 
WORD For It 


N A recent issue of High Points, a 
I publication of the New York City 
school system, James V. Tague, prin- 
cipal of the Taft High School in that 
city, tells about a study he made of the 
readability of two schoolbooks, one a 
biology textbook and the other a his- 
tory textbook. His method of analysis 
was one often employed: checking a 
portion of each textbook against the 
Thorndike-Lorge word list to locate 
words which are so seldom used as to 
be classifiable as “unusual.” Tague 
used as his criterion of "unusual" a 
frequency of five or less per million 
words as determined by Thorndike 
and Lorge. 

After examining his findings, the 
author summarizes the situation with 
respect to the history textbook as 
follows: 

In the history text, 46 words in 5,000 fall 
into the classification of "unusual" words, 
This is approximately 1 per cent, or four 
words per solid page of text. If a teacher as- 
signs ten pages of reading, then, the student 
may be expected to find forty unfamiliar 
words, any of which may be key words vital 
to the understanding of the passage. Further- 
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more, some words are abstract terms and 
others are used in an unusual sense or figura- 
tively. This may add immeasurably to read- 
ing difficulty. For example, phrases like “to 
align several nations in an agreement" or 
“smoldering hatreds” or “the cauldron of 
national feeling” might prove insurmount- 
able barriers to comprehension, while the 
same words used literally or in more com- 
monplace contexts might be understandable. 
On the whole, it seemed to me that the his- 
tory text I examined presented difficulties 
largely attributable to the use of abstractions 
and of figurative language. These obstacles to 
understanding are not easily estimated by 
analysis of vocabulary merely on the basis of 
frequency [italics not in the original]. 


As might be expected, the frequen- 
cy of unusual words in the biology 
textbook is greater, but Tague points 
out that many such words are ex- 
plained in the text itself. If allowance 
is made for this, as well as for the fact 
that a teacher of a subject employing 
a technical vocabulary expects to have 
to elucidate that vocabulary, it ap- 
pears that the particular biology text- 
book studied was about as “unusual” 
as the history textbook. 

Such findings as these are not un- 
known to teachers, and what they 
mean to teachers may be rather obvi- 
ous. But reviewing this article remind- 
ed the writer that the “unusual” 
words may not be the only words 
which are “unreadable.” This is not a 
novel observation, but being so re- 
minded should happen to all of us 
oftener. I am thinking of some of the 
common words and phrases in the pro- 
fessional vocabulary of school work- 
ers. If frequency were a sure measure 
of their understandability, everything 
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would be fine and communication 
would be sure and accurate. But, alas, 
it is not so! 

In the nature of things, words or 
phrases representing abstractions are 
more difficult to harness to clear-cut 
meanings than are words standing for 
material objects. Yet the delicious 
fuzziness which envelops many of the 
words favored by educators is neither 
necessary nor desirable. Some direct 
and commonly understood relation- 
ships can exist, and ought to exist, be- 
tween the word and its counterpart in 
physical reality. Alternate meanings 
for words are common, and often the 
appropriate meaning can be deter- 
mined from context. This use is differ- 
ent from allowing a word or a phrase 
to ramble over a whole body of pos- 
sible interpretations so that the read- 
er or listener cannot possibly tel! 
from context which interpretation to 
choose. 

Let me use two illustrations. I have 
been looking through a paper dealing 
with the competencies needed by core 
teachers. The term core teachers leave® 
me unclear, as does a reference to ? 
document entitled Making the Cort 
Work. Y cannot find in the article anY 
definition of core. The author no doubt 
assumes that the reader knows what 
core is education-wise. The word cer- 
tainly is not professionally "unusual." 
But the reader does not know what 
the author means and cannot knoW 
unless he is told, for that word bas 
come to stand for any of a number 9 
arrangements and practices in the 
schools. Is there any reason why this 
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word cannot be given a relatively 
limited and precise meaning and let 
other meanings be given names of 
their own? Certainly, enough words 
are available or can be invented to 
cover the need. 

My second illustration and recom- 
mendation is that the word democratic 
be dropped, at least temporarily, from 
professional vocabularies. The care- 
less, indiscriminate, and undefined use 
of this adjective has robbed it of all 
strength and significance as a modifier. 
"Democratic supervision,” ‘‘demo- 
cratic administration," ‘democratic 
teaching,” “democratic this, that, and 
the other” no longer convey anything 
to this writer—although, admittedly, 
they do arouse an emotion which 
someone would surely name “undemo- 
cratic." Dropping this word from our 
vocabularies would probably be as 
difficult as for a confirmed smoker to 
give up his addiction. The resulting 
improvement in tone and character 
Would, however, probably be equally 
Breat in both cases. 

The two words I have noted have 
Not been chosen from spite or with any 
Subtle intention. They came quickly 
to mind in thinking of examples of 
common words which are "unread- 
able” by another criterion than the 
Thorndike-Lorge word list. I do not 
See much hope of success for a move- 
ment in the teaching profession to 
Promote vocabulary reform. But in- 
dividual teachers and individual 
Schools can make some impression on 
themselves and their immediate sur- 
roundings by firmly dropping just one 
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or two words with sloppy meanings or 
by attaching a single operational 
meaning to each and sticking with it. 
Imagine the impact a professor of edu- 
cation would have on his students and 
colleagues if, for an academic year, he 
refused to qualify anything as “demo- 
cratic" but insisted on saying precisely 
what he meant. Or the effect in a 
school system if a school administrator 
for a year “structured” nothing. 


CODED CARDS FOR TIRED TEACHERS 


DMINISTRATORS of large high 
A schools will be interested in the 
report by Carl D. Davis in the Decem- 
ber issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals on the use of punch-card equip- 
ment for registration and grade-re- 
porting purposes. Many colleges have 
been employing such equipment for 
some time, but its use in secondary 
schools has been infrequent. As put to 
work in J. Sterling Morton High 
School of Cicero, Illinois, a school of 
four thousand pupils, punch-card pro- 
cedures can do much to lighten many 
of the tedious clerical burdens inevita- 
bly associated with the administration 
of a high school. To quote Mr. Davis, 
who is registrar at Morton High 


School: 

One fact stands out above all others and 
that is that the major clerical tasks in enrol- 
ment and in grade reporting have been re- 
duced to machine operation with a great 
saving of time and energy on the part of the 
people involved. Although the dollar costs of 
school administration have been somewhat 
increased [$1.00 per pupil per semester], it is 
amply justified because the time saved can 
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be put to more constructive uses. Also the 
machine has eliminated much of the drudg- 
ery aspects of the teacher's job resulting in 
more zest for the work he likes to do and an 
increase in morale in general. 

Some of the other advantages in employ- 
ing IBM methods that are notable are 
(1) better control in organizing classes and 
better balancing of class size; (2) better 
chance of avoiding pupil conflicts by using a 
priority system in enrolment; (3) adjustment 
necessary to obtain a good distribution of 
sections per hour is greatly reduced; 
(4) greater legibility of records and reports, 
particularly the progress report, which fact 
is greatly appreciated by parents; (5) a great 
reduction in errors over previous systems of 
registration; (6) an easier method of securing 
special lists, such as mailing lists, lists of 
failures, etc.; and (7) a better basis and 
method for carrying on research studies. 


THREE New MONOGRAPHS 


qM administrators, and stu- 
dents of education will be inter- 
ested in the three latest monographs 
published in the University of Chicago 
series of Supplementary Educational 
Monographs. 

The first of the threc to appear is 
Studying Children and Training Coun- 
selors in a Community Program, which 
is Number 2 in the Youth Develop- 
ment series edited by Robert J. 
Havighurst, professor of education 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Human Development at the Univer- 
Sity of Chicago. The monograph, the 
second report on the work of a Com- 
munity Youth Development Program 
Which is being carried on in a mid- 
Western city, was written by persons 
directly concerned with the project: 
Paul H. Bowman, William J. Diete- 
rich, Robert F. DeHaan, Henry Hack- 
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amack, Robert J. Havighurst, LaVona 
A. Johnson, Robert D. King, and 
Lester O. Little. 

The Community Youth Develop- 
ment Program is an experimental 
project which aims (1) to discover po- 
tential talent in children as well as 
potential maladjustment; (2) to pro- 
vide information, opportunities, and 
training for the gifted children; and 
(3) to supply help that might prevent 
the emotionally maladjusted from be- 
coming serious problems. The purpose 
is to devise a program, “the operation 
of which will rely mainly on residents 
in the community and require a mini- 
mum of expenditure of funds." The 
present monograph reports on the 
first full year of operation and on part 
of the second year. 

The first year was devoted to studying the 
children of the community and to training 
people in the community for work on the 
project. The second year has seen the start 
of real work with children. The work with 
children was bound to bring us down to reali- 
ty—to expose some of the major difficulties 
and to test our preparation to meet them. 

Thus this second report is a sober, dow” 
to-earth account of what we did, why we di 
it, what difficulties we met, and how we trie 
to overcome them. . .. 

This volume is intended for those who af? 
interested in the techniques that we are using 
in studying and working with children anc 


parents. 

The monograph describes the de- 
sign of the experiment and the pte 
liminary work in organizing the com- 
munity; the study of the gifted and 
emotionally disturbed children; the 
counselor training program; and the 
treatment program as undertaken 1? 
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the second year, including a report on 
the work with parents. The Appendix 
includes samples of forms and letters 
used to report to parents and of the 
instruments employed to screen the 
children. This monograph (Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, 
No. 78) sells for $1.50 a copy. 
Corrective Reading in Classroom and 
Clinic, edited by Helen M. Robinson, 
associate professor of education and 
director of the Reading Clinic at the 
University of Chicago, includes the 
Papers presented at the Sixteenth An- 
nual Reading Conference held last 
Summer at the University of Chicago. 
The conference was planned to meet 
the expressed wish of teachers and ad- 
ministrators for a better understand- 
Ing of the issues involved in the prob- 
lem of increasing the competence of re- 
tarded readers. Outstanding educa- 
tors concerned with the problem from 
kindergarten to college level, as well as 
Persons working in reading clinics, 
Considered: 
Trends and needed changes in the correction 
of reading difficulties 
Factors which produce defective reading 
Eliminating obstacles to effective reading 
'Scovering retarded readers 
lagnosing and correcting reading difficulties 
veloping word recognition and meaning 
vocabulary 
"proving comprehension and developing 
Appropriate reading rates 
electing and using materials and instru- 


8 ments for corrective reading 
Ooks for reluctant readers and noteworthy 


books published in the past year 

The price of Corrective Reading in 
Classroom and Clinic (Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 79) is 
$3.50. 
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Sclf- Perception in the University by 
Edgar Z. Friedenberg and Julius A. 
Roth (Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 80) is subtitled “A 
Study of Successful and Unsuccessful 
Graduate Students." The authors de- 
scribe the purpose of this study as 
follows: 


The purpose of this study is to examine 
the relationships which successful graduate 
students in the social sciences establish and 
maintain with their university in contrast to 
those established and maintained by mani- 
festly unsuccessful students. It belongs, 
therefore, among the studies of achievement 
and underachievement in schools, which ap- 
pear to be growing more frequent. Like many 
other such recent studies, this one attaches 
very great importance to aspects of student 
character and personality, but the purposes, 
interests, and competence of the authors 
limit it to its educational context; it is not 
psychological research, although psychologi- 
cal concepts have been central and'indispen- 
sable to it. It differs, however, from many re- 
cent studies of student underachievement 
and success not only in its methodology but, 
in two important respects, in its orientation. 
The first of these two differences is in the 
level of education studied; persons trained in 
the discipline of education have had less op- 
portunity, and perhaps less desire, to investi- 
gate the problems of graduate study than 
those of less advanced levels of instruction. 
The second of these differences is the distinc- 
tion which we have maintained with determi- 
nation between educational service and edu- 
cational selection. Concern for the former 
has motivated this study. 


The study used the Q sort tech- 
nique and an interview procedure. 
This monograph, interesting in its in- 
vestigating technique as well as its 
content, will be of value to educators, 
psychologists, and others concerned 
with evaluation. The price is $1.75. 
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Orders for any of these titles may be 
placed with the University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, 
Tllinois. 

WORKSHOP IN READING 


| qn wonxsuoP for teach- 
ers, supervisors, administrators, 
reading specialists, and others inter- 
ested in reading will be held at the 
University of Chicago on June 28 
through July 23, 1954. 

Following the first day, the partici- 
pants will attend the Seventeenth An- 
nual Reading Conference from June 
29 to July 2. Both the workshop and 
the conference will place emphasis on 
developing maximal reading growth 
among able learners. Workshop par- 
ticipants will continue intensive study 
after the conference closes. 

The topics considered will be broad 
in scope and will include the problems 
listed by each participant. In addition 
to discussions, there will be demon- 
strations, guided reading, and reports 
of projects completed. Observations of 
the teaching of reading for able learn- 
ers in the classrooms of the Labora- 
tory School and in the College Basic 
Reading Skills Classes will be co-or- 
dinated with the other activities. The 
Reading Clinic will be available for 
observation of diagnostic and remedi- 
al-reading procedures. 

The membership of the workshop 
will be divided into several groups, 
each with an outstanding leader. The 
high-school and college group will be 
under the direction of Marvin Glock, 
of Cornell University. The elemen- 
tary-school section will be directed by 
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Edith Sherman Jay, of Wayne Univer- 
sity. Those interested in remedial 
reading at all levels will work with 
Helen M. Robinson. 

Registration in the workshop is for 
one and one-half course credits, equiv- 
alent to seven and one-half quarter 
hours or five semester hours of credit. 
Living accommodations may be s€- 
cured at Burton-Judson Courts, one of 
the University dormitories. 

Further information and applica- 
tion blanks may be secured from Mrs. 
Helen M. Robinson, University of 
Chicago, Department of Education, 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37; 
Illinois. 


University OF CurcAGo TEA 


que Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago wi 
give a tea for alumni and friends of th? 
University at the meeting of th? 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City on Feb- 
ruary 16 from four to six o'clock in the 
afternoon. The tea will be given in t - 
Ozone Room of Hotel Dennis. € han 
cellor Lawrence A. Kimpton and ine 
bers of the Department will be prese 
to greet friends and alumni of the 
University. 

The Chancellor will deliver a ™ 
address at the general session 9 
convention on Monday evening; 
ruary 15. . i 

The Department of Education M 
have headquarters at Hotel Dan 
during the meeting of the Associatlo j 
February 13-18. 
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Wuo’s WHO ron FEBRUARY 


Authors of The news notes for this 
news moles issue have been prepared 
and articles by WARREN C. SEYFERT, 

associate professor of 
education and director of the Labora- 
tory School of the University of Chi- 
cago. Vicror Morr, director of ad- 
missions, State University Teachers 
College, Potsdam, New York, de- 
scribes a method used with the high- 
school Seniors in New York to identify 
traits of good school citizens and to 
devise an instrument on which stu- 
dents may “vote” for classmates 
Possessing these traits to the highest 
degree. Bert D. ANDERSON, associate 
professor of psychology, Southern 
State College, Magnolia, Arkansas, 
discusses a plan of co-operation be- 
tween rural high schools and the 
United States Employment Service 
located in urban centers, to help 
graduates migrating to urban centers 
adjust personally and vocationally. 
Eprraa Lueck, professor of home 
€conomics, North Texas State College, 
and Vannie Ler RANDOLPH, home- 
making teacher in the Nocona, Texas, 
High School, present a study clarify- 
ing and reinforcing earlier findings in 
regard to student adjustment through 
Classes in social comprehension. ANN 
Mute, teacher of the mentally re- 
tarded in the Whittier Junior High 
School, Lincoln, Nebraska, describes 


the types of antisocial behavior found 
in one group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren and gives suggestions for modify- 
ing this behavior. Selected references 
in the various subject fields have been 
prepared by the following persons: 
Dora V. SurrH, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota; Ros- 
ERT E. KEOHANE, assistant professor 
of social sciences, Shimer College, 
Mount Carroll, Illinois; Epna E. 
EisEN, professor of geography, Kent 
State University; WILBUR L. BEAU- 
CHAMP, professor of the teaching 
of science, University of Chicago. 
GrorceE E. Hawxns, administrative 
assistant and chairman of the depart 
ment of mathematics, Lyons Town. 
ship High School and Junior College 
La Grange, Illinois; FRANCIS F 
Powers, dean of the College of Edu: 
cation, University of Washington; anc 
KENNETH D. NORBERG, associate pro. 
fessor of education and co-ordinator o 
audio-visual services at Sacramentc 
State College, Sacramento, California 


Frank S. Exprcorr, di 
rector of placement anc 
associate professor o 
education, Northwestern University 
G. P. Canoon, professor of education 
Ohio State University. ETHEL Gar 
BER, librarian, Shippensburg Publi 
Library, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 


Reviewers 
of books 


IDENTIFYING GOOD SCHOOL CITIZENS 


VICTOR 


State University Teachers 


ESIRABLE CITIZENSHIP behavior in 
D the school—good school citizen- 
ship—is today recognized as an im- 
portant goal in the total education- 
al process. For some time, schools 
throughout the nation have been in- 
cluding on report cards an evaluation 
of citizenship behavior along with the 
summaries of subject-matter achieve- 
ment. In many schools, awards are 
made at graduation to students chosen 
as outstanding school citizens. With 
the recognition of the objective of 
good citizenship and the award of rat- 
ings, prizes, and honors for good 
school citizenship has come the prob- 
lem of obtaining valid and objective 
evaluation of citizenship behavior in 
the school situation. 

The investigation reported here had 
for its major purpose the construction 
of a "guess-who" type of ballot to be 
employed for the identification of 
good school citizens within a group. 
Items defining good school citizenship 
were obtained from high-school Sen- 
iors in New York State schools by 
means of a free-response question- 
naire. These items or responses were 
scaled by Seniors as to importance and 
desirability for good school citizen- 
ship. The items given high scale values 
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were incorporated in the rating device 
or guide sheet, actually an identifica- 
tion ballot, for selecting the outstand- 
ing school citizens within a group. 
The ballot was used in a number of 
high schools, and the results are re- 
ported here in part. 


DESCRIBING THE GOOD 
SCHOOL CITIZEN 

As the first step in the investiga 
tion, high-school Seniors were asked 
by a free-response questionnaire to 
describe the good school citizen as 
they viewed him. Over 200 New York 
State high schools that participated 1" 
the Second Annual Syracuse cdd 
versity Citizenship Education Co?" 
ference were asked to co-operate v 
this initial step, and from these scho? i 
were obtained over 5000 questio" 
naires from which a sampling was, ge 
lected for study. The classes of Senior? 
from which the questionnaires were 
obtained ranged from 8 to over 250 1” 
enrolment, and the communities A 
which the schools were located 1 
cluded cities, villages, and towns of ® 
types found in New York State exclu 
sive of certain counties in the Ne 
York City area. on 

The questionnaire was simple i 
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form and easy to administer. Its pur- 
pose was to obtain from the Seniors 
what they thought were the character- 
istics of good school citizenship. Each 
form had space for listing ten impor- 
tant characteristics of good school 
citizenship and, below each charac- 
teristic, a space for naming a boy and 
a girl who would best fit the charac- 
teristic listed. A definite request was 
made that the characteristics be 
Stated “as things that the good citizen 
does or does not do." The question- 
naires were unsigned, but a motiva- 
tion for making serious and conscien- 
tious responses was provided by the 
students’ concern with the naming of 
classmates as the best school citizens 
in the group. 

The nearly fifty thousand state- 
ments obtained indicated that most of 
the descriptive phases—the charac- 
teristics of the good school citizen as 
Seen by high-school Seniors—could be 
classified into a number of groupings 
Containing identical, similar, or nearly 
Similar items. Two illustrative items 
are shown below, with the key de- 
Scriptive words and phrases (the first 
Paragraph) and the most frequently 
used phrases exactly as they were 
Written in the questionnaire (the sec- 
9nd paragraph). 

Care of pro perty.—Respect for, caring for, 
Protection of, property, buildings, equip- 
ment, grounds, classrooms; keeps property, 
etc., neat, clean, tidy, beautiful, sanitary; 
does not destroy, damage, misuse, mar, 
Carve, litter, mess up, abuse. 

Does not leave locker room in a mess; 


‘eeps school halls neat; takes good care of 
8ym and playground equipment; does not 


carve desks; does not mark up school walls; 
takes good care of library books, does not 
trample on school lawns; does not destroy 
wilfully school property; keeps his desk neat 
and tidy; picks up paper and rubbish around 
school. 

Co-operation.—Working with others in 
group projects; accepting group purpose; do- 
ing one's share; getting along with others; 
supporting activities, events, teams. 

Does his share in supporting school func- 
tions; co-operates with his fellow students 
and teachers; accepts and goes along with 
majority decisions of the class; does not insist 
on having his own way; gets along well with 
fellow students; always willing to co-operate 
in class projects. 


Thirty groupings, or categories, 
were established. These are listed be- 
low in rank order according to the 
number of student responses assigned 
to each category: 


Participation Tolerance 
Industry Dependability 
Service Leadership 
Courtesy Responsibility 
Sportsmanship Moral character 
Friendliness Loyalty 
Co-operation School spirit 
Obedience Modesty 
Honesty Sense of humor 
Respect Personal status 
Personal appear- ^ Ambition 

ance Self-control 
Care of property — Trustworthiness 
Punctuality Acceptance of 
Consideration criticism 
Ability Independence 


From these groupings it was pos- 
sible to obtain a view of the good 
school citizen as described by high- 
school Seniors in New York State. On 
the basis of the responses, ten short 
descriptive paragraphs outlining what 
might be termed the students’ “ideal” 
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good school citizen were drawn up. 
Incorporating the most frequently 
mentioned characteristics of good 
school citizenship as viewed by high- 
school Seniors, the specific responses 
may be grouped and expressed as fol- 
lows: 


1. The good school citizen participates in 
the activities of the school. He is a member 
of school clubs, organizations, and sports 
teams. He attends school parties, dances, 
athletic events, and other school events. He 
shows an active interest in school govern- 
ment and, when called upon, serves as officer 
in class and school organizations. 

2. 'The good school citizen works to the 
best of his ability in his studies and in other 
tasks assigned to him. He does his school 
work faithfully and makes good use of his 
time in school. He is not absent from school 
without a good reason, and he is always on 
time for his classes. 

3. The good school citizen observes the 
rules and regulations of the school. He is 
orderly and well behaved in his classes and 
around the school. He obeys his teachers and 
honors agreements that have been arrived at 
by him and his fellow-students. 

4. The good school citizen is of high moral 
character. He does not cheat in examinations 
or copy work of other students. He can be 
trusted to handle funds honestly, and he does 
not steal or lie. He does not swear or use bad 
language. 

5. The good school citizen observes the 
rules of good sportsmanship, playing fair and 
square in all competition. He accepts defeat 
gracefully and without excuses and takes 
victory modestly and without boasting. He 
does not resent the success or popularity of 
others and accepts just punishment or criti- 
cism without complaint. 

6. The good school citizen takes good care 
of school property and the property of others. 
He does not destroy or deface school build- 
ings and equipment. He is careful of school- 
books, desks, and gym equipment used by 
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him. He helps to keep his classroom an 
school building clean and neat. 

7. The good school citizen strives to be of 
service to his school and to his fellow-stu- 
dents. He is always willing to help others, 
and he does a lot of important little jobs 
without expecting a reward. He is willing to 
spend time aiding worthy causes and works 
to make his school a better place. 

8. The good school citizen has a high re- 
gard for other individuals. He treats all his 
fellow-students as equals and shows no preju- 
dice toward others because of race, national- 
ity, or religion. He is friendly to all students 
and shows no favoritism toward any indi- 
vidual or group. He treats smaller and 
weaker persons fairly. 

9. The good school citizen is courteous to 
all and respects the rights and opinions of 
others. He is considerate of other people S 
feelings and does not engage in malicious 
gossip or unfair criticism. He is kind to his 
fellow-students and has understanding for 
the failings and weaknesses of others. 

10. The good school citizen has the cour- 
age to act according to his beliefs and convic- 
tions. He does what he believes is right T°” 
gardless of the opinions of others. He is will- 
ing to accept responsibility, and he fulfils 
obligations that he assumes. 


The responses of the high-school 
Seniors indicate that they view mUuC 4 
of the total behavior in the school en 
vironment as citizenship behavior: 
School citizenship is defined by the 
social relations that exist in the school 
group. The school is a physical an 
cultural unit with its rules and regula- 
tions, loyalties, authorities, moral an 
ethical principles, and its unwritte? 
but generally accepted understa” 
ings, all regulating and influenci”? 
school behavior. Good school citize” 
ship is seen as desirable and accepta? 
behavior directed toward the attain 
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ment of group purposes. Conversely, 
bad school citizenship would be be- 
havior considered undesirable and 
unacceptable, in conflict with the 
achievement of group purposes. 

It appeared also that high-school 
Seniors viewed the components of 
good school citizenship as varying in 
kind and in the degree to which they 
are possessed and practiced by indi- 
viduals. The classification and analy- 
sis described above, however, gave no 
objective evidence of the degree of im- 
portance or desirability attached to 
any of the characteristics mentioned 
unless frequency was accepted as a 
criterion of importance. Since the va- 
lidity and objectivity of the classifica- 
tion employed were not established, it 
was safer to state at this point that the 
relative importance of one character- 
istic as compared with another was 
not known; that, for example, the 
relative importance of “Does his 
homework faithfully” when compared 
with “Helps fellow-students with their 
homework” was not established. 


THE IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE GOOD SCHOOL CITIZEN 


_ The weighting or scaling of the 
items supplied by the high-school Sen- 
lors was the second step in the study. 
The characteristics that were con- 
Sidered by high-school Seniors to be 
the most important and desirable for 
good school citizenship were selected 
and then included in the guide sheet or 
identification ballot to be used in the 
Selection of good citizens in a school 
Broup, 
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A scaling method suggested by 
Professor Herman C. Beyle, of Syra- 
cuse University, was used for this 
purpose. Employing the Thurstone 
equal-appearing interval technique, it 
allowed the scaling of both positive 
and negative items—items defining 
good citizenship and items defining 
bad citizenship—along a well-defined 
variable or continuum. A large num- 
ber of the items derived from the re- 
sponses in the original questionnaire 
were transposed into negative state- 
ments, and 134 items, stated as char- 
acteristics of the good or the bad 
school citizen, were arranged on a 
scale for rating the behavior charac- 
teristics of school citizenship. 

The scale was given either wholly or 
in part to over 400 high-school Seniors 
in the schools of New York State. The 
ratings given by these students were 
scored by a special Thurstone method, 
and for each item the scale position 
and the index of ambiguity were de- 
termined graphically. For each item 
the scale position, ranging from 0 to 
4.5, was taken to indicate the relative 
importance or desirability of the char- 
acteristic for good school citizenship. 
The index of ambiguity, ranging from 
1.1 to 8.0 and over, indicated the de- 
gree of ambiguity for each item. Thus 
the statement, “Works hard and faith- 
fully at anything that he does," with a 
scale position of 4.3 and an index of 
ambiguity of 1.4, was accepted as an 
important and desirable character- 
istic of good school citizenship (a high 
scale position) and a characteristic 
upon which there was general agree- 
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ment (index of ambiguity low). On the 
other hand, the statement, “Goes 
along with majority decisions of the 
group," with a scale position of 1.1 
and an ambiguity index of 5.9, was 
considered to be unimportant and not 
especially desirable as a characteristic 
of good school citizenship and a state- 
ment about the importance of which 
the raters differed considerably. The 
high ambiguity index, of course, made 
inadvisable the use of this latter item 
on the guide sheet or identification 
ballot. 

Of the 134 items included on the 
scale, 28 were rated fairly high, with 
scale positions of 3.6 or higher and 
with a low ambiguity index, indicating 
that the high-school Seniors consid- 
ered them important characteristics 
of either good or bad school citizenship 
and that there was general agreement 
on the part of the raters as to im- 
portance and significance. 

Judging from the values assigned to 
these characteristics of school citizen- 
ship, it appeared that some of the 
items most frequently mentioned in 
the original questionnaires were not 
considered especially significant as 
clements of school citizenship. For 
example, the characteristics grouped 
under "Ability"— those comprising 
such qualities as athletic, artistic, and 
scholastic ability, verbal facility, and 
physical skills—fared poorly enough 
in the rating to be considered prac- 
tically irrelevant to the concept of 
good sclool citizenship. Character- 
istics involving "Participation" in 
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extra-curriculum activities, such as 
clubs, school functions, sports, social 
functions, and school government, re- 
ceived widely scattered scale values, 
with most of them scaled at inter- 
mediate positions. The high ambiguity 
of most of these does not allow definite 
conclusions about their importance 
except to say that there was no agree- 
ment in assigning them high im- 
portance. "Leadership" characteris- 
tics were also scaled at intermediate 
points with high ambiguity. Items 
dealing with “Moral character" and 
"Religion" were, with one exception, 
considered rather unimportant or 1- 
relevant to school citizenship, with the 
high ambiguity indicating much dif- 
ference of opinion among the raters. 

The scale values assigned to several 
specific items warrant comment. The 
statement, “Lives up to all promises 
that he makes to others,” failed to be 
rated as highly as it deserves, in the 
opinion of the writer. The scale pos 
tion value of 3.6 and ambiguity index 
of 2.6 indicated that the quality de- 
scribed by the statement was not C0" 
sidered by these high-school Seniors v 
be of great importance in school citt 
zenship. The item, *Never contribute? 
any time or money for worthy causes 
failed to receive the universal Co?” 
demnation it deserves, so it seems to 
the writer. Still another item, “Re 
fuses to hold class or school office 
was weakly and equivocally rated, 1^ 
flecting perhaps the attitude of the 
average American citizen in regard d 
his civic responsibilities. 


, 
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IDENTIFYING GOOD SCHOOL 
CITIZENS 


From the scaled characteristics of 
the good school citizen as listed were 
selected the items that were employed 
in the construction of a guide sheet for 
the identification of the good school 
citizen in a group. The guide sheet, or, 
more properly, the identification bal- 
lot, which is shown on pages 84-85 
presents the twenty-eight descriptive 
Statements of good school citizenship 
scaled by high-school Seniors as im- 
portant and desirable characteristics 
of good school citizenship. It is, in es- 
Sence, a device for measuring a per- 
Son's reputation among his associates 
With respect to the statements con- 
tained in the instrument. It is not a 
Scale, if a scale is thought of as a de- 
vice for the systematic recording of 
Judgments according to units of value. 
Its primary purpose is identification 
and selection rather than rating, 
though the elements in the identifica- 
tion ballot can be used in the con- 
Struction of a behavior description 
Scale. A ballot of this type could be 
Used to identify persons on the basis 
of all sorts of qualities: height, beauty, 
political fitness, leadership, service ef- 
ficiency, and, of course, good citizen- 
Ship. 

The identification ballot, also re- 
ferred to as a “guide sheet," was used 
by nearly two hundred New York 
State schools participating in the 
Syracuse University Citizenship Edu- 
Cation Conference. Each of the twen- 
ly-eight items is followed by a space 
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for naming one boy and one girl who 
was considered most outstanding for 
the item. The total number of times a 
student was mentioned on all items on 
all ballots of any group is his *student 
total choice." The guide sheet also 
contains a space for the nomination of 
the boy and the girl considered to be 
the best school citizen in the group; 
the total number of times that a stu- 
dent was named here has been desig- 
nated as his “student general choice." 
The selection of outstanding school 
citizens in a group can be made 
through the scores obtained, the stu- 
dent total-choice nominations, or the 
student general-choice nominations. 

Judged in the light of the criteria of 
reliability, validity, and usability, the 
identification ballot is an acceptable 
and effective device for the selection 
of outstanding school citizens within a 
group. The reliability coefficient of the 
instrument, determined by the ran- 
dom-halves technique, was found to be 
.66, raised to .80 by use of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. This coefficient 
compares favorably with the usual re- 
liability of devices employed in the 
measurement of reputation. 

One claim to the validity of the in- 
strument rests in the nature of the 
methods used in its construction, the 
items having been derived from the 
responses of high-school Seniors and 
evaluated by them for importance and 
significance as attributes of the good 
school citizen. In 97 per cent of the 
cases, the two outstanding boys and 
the two outstanding girls in each 
group as chosen by student general 


A GUIDE SHEET FOR THE SELECTION OF THE OUTSTANDING 
Goop CITIZEN IN Your CLASS 


This guide shect is designed to help you select the boy and girl in your class that you would 
nominate as the outstanding good citizen in your class. The descriptive characteristics of the 
good school citizen have been gathered from the suggestions of high-school Seniors in the 
schools of New York State. They are a summary of the characteristics that the high-school 
Seniors considered the most important and desirable in the good school citizen. . 

You will note that each one of the descriptive items on the pages that follow has below it 
two lines, one for the name of a boy and one for the name of a girl. These lines are to be used 
by you to write down the name of the boy and the girl in your class that best fit cach item. 
You may be able to think of several boys and girls for each item, but write down only the ene 
that best fits the item. The name of any one boy or girl may be written in as often as you wish. 

After you have written in the names of several boys and several girls for each of the de- 
scriptions, you will be asked to name the one boy and one girl that you select as the outstand- 
ing good school citizen in your class. In making this selection, you should review the names you 
have written down for each descriptive paragraph and arrive at your choice with the help 9 
the guide sheet. 


1. Does not cheat during exams regardless 10. Co-operates with his teachers in and out 
of how poorly he is doing. of the classroom. 


2. Treats everyone equally regardless of 11. Always tells the truth regardless of con” 
their race, religion, or social class. sequences. 
Oii rire fea OEE SE 1) Sa GIRL.. 


at home. BO —— GIRL... eene 
T. ; t 
IBOWi.iscscasoaeaec oen [o —— 13. Never peddles malicious gossip abou 
4, Accepts without complaint punishment others. 
that he deserves. BOY... sss we 
BOY... inerenti [17s ie 14, Treats weaker and smaller persons fai" 
ne s BU e cos Ene CLT oie ce eo MR 
5. Respects the opinions and rights of fel- : hat he 
low-students. 15. Has the courage to stick up for w? 
BON crei arias (OTRO believes. 
Lieh GIRL... 


6. Never discriminates against others be- x K king 
tenge of thei natoni: 16. Takes defeat graciously without m 
FON LL amicas "aa a ROON EXASS, 

0) a GIRL 
7. Works hard and faithfully at anything they 
f A S en 
Cou Teriors: 17. cup his competitors wh! 
0) ecu Glace nov br Gib 

8. Shows respect to his teachers and older 18, Owns up to it when he has done som 

people. thing wrong. 
BOY... GR. ace: SDN a c GUD ects 
SG oo I 2 es a eck “tp ÍP 

9. Does his school work to the best of his 19. Works hard to learn all he can while 
ability. school. 
BOY 


eene nennen nennt GUIDE. su ces dnas: oV E GIRL... one D 


AB x 


20. Can be trusted to handle school and 
class funds honestly. 
GUBI s esame 
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24. Is very polite to teachers and students 
alike. 
BUE. ie WIRE ec ipee 
25. Returns lost articles that he finds. 
Do — [o ——— 


21. Is very polite and courteous when deal- 
ing with others. 
GYREL o eese: 


22. Takes an active part in student govern- 
ment, 
ERr 


23. Has understanding and sympathy for 
weaknesses and failures of others. 


BOY... GIRL.............------ 


26. Willingly accepts responsibility for jobs 
assigned to him. 


po! CN — GIRL. eus 
27. Keeps his temper even when competition 

is hard. 

o? ———— GIMLD I angers 


28. Does a lot of important little jobs for 
the good of the school. 


Now will you please consider carefully your choice of the best good school citizen in your 
class, We would like you to choose one girl and one boy whom you believe to be the best good 
School citizens in your class and to write their names on the lines provided below. 

In my opinion the best good school citizens in my class are: 


Choices were the same students as 
those receiving the highest student 
total choices. This result indicates a 
high degree of internal consistency. 
When the teachers in each school were 
asked to rank in order the five out- 
Standing school citizens, 84 per cent of 
the students chosen were named by 
both teachers and students. Higher 
agreement was not expected in view of 
the fact that the teacher concept of 
the good school citizen may well be 
expected to differ from that of the 
Students. 


GENERAL USE OF THE GUIDE SHEET 


The chief use for the guide sheet is 
for the selection of outstanding school 
Citizens in a group by the members of 
the group according to the objective 
Criteria phrased as descriptive state- 
ments defining the good school citi- 
zen. Student selections are easily de- 


termined by tabulating the general 
choices made in each ballot. Addi- 
tional and more complete judgments 
can be obtained by counting the nomi- 
nations made for each item on the 
ballot. The guide sheet is simple in 
form and easy to administer; a period 
of thirty minutes provides ample time 
for even the slowest and the most 
careful rater. The ballot should be 
used in a classroom or home-room 
situation and not assigned as home- 
work, Best results will probably be 
obtained when the ballots are not 
signed, since the judgments made are 
in the nature of a vote and, as in vot- 
ing, anonymity should be afforded. 

In addition to its use as an identi- 
fication device, the ballot may be used 
to motivate discussion of the charac- 
teristics of the good citizen, both in 
the school situation and in the com- 
munity. Confronted with the actual 
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nomination of students for each item, 
students will no doubt be stimulated 
to serious and critical thinking about 
the items included in the ballot. It is 
expected that there will be some dif- 
ferences of opinion among the stu- 
dents, not only about the choices 
made, but also about the suitability of 
some of the items on the ballot. The 
alert teacher will certainly be able to 
capitalize on these differences of opin- 
ion as motivation for the task of de- 
veloping good school citizens. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The problem of the measurement 
of citizenship behavior has received 
much attention from workers in the 
field of social-studies education. In- 
vestigations dealing with the evalua- 
tion of citizenship behavior have, for 
the most part, concerned themselves 
with analysis and classification of the 
characteristics of citizenship. A need 
has long existed for an evaluation de- 
vice to rate school citizenship behav- 
ior and to select good school citizens. 
The development of the identification 
ballot described in this study has been 
an attempt to meet that need. 

Good school citizenship is viewed by 
Seniors in the high schools of New 
York State as a composite of many 
traits and activities. The ten char- 
acteristics that appeared most fre- 
quently could be grouped under the 
broad categories of participation, in- 
dustry, service, courtesy, sportsman- 
ship, friendliness, co-operation, obedi- 
ence, honesty, and respect. High- 
school Seniors, scaling these charac- 


teristics for their importance and sig- 
nificance in good school citizenship, 
scaled highly those items that could 
be grouped under the broad categories 
of honesty, sportsmanship, service, 
tolerance, consideration, obedience, 
care of property, industry, co-opera- 
tion, and respect. 

An identification ballot for the se- 
lection of good school citizens within à 
group shows promise of being a useful, 
practicable, reliable, and valid in- 
strument. A short form of the identifi- 
cation ballot appears to have equal 
reliability and validity. A behavior 
description scale for the rating of 
high-school students on the criterion 
of good school citizenship has been 
found useful by teacher and student 
committees in choosing good school 
citizens in large groups. 

The evaluation technique used in 
this study (the free-response question- 
naire), the methods of analysis and 
classification, the scale for rating the 
characteristics of good school citizen" 
ship, and the identification ballot wer? 
found to be useful and interesting dè- 
vices for instructional purposes. Muc : 
worth-while discussion and serious 
and critical thinking about scho? 
citizenship were engaged in by stu 
dents while participating in the sev- 
eral experimental steps of the study: 
The techniques of definition, analys! 
scaling, and identification need not b° 
confined to the consideration of t 
characteristics of good school citize? 
ship; other social concepts, such 
those of democracy, freedom, toler 
ance, and leadership, can be examine" 


A CO-OPERATIVE PLAN FOR GUIDING RURAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES MIGRATING 
TO URBAN CENTERS 


BERT D. ANDERSON 
Southern State College, Magnolia, Arkansas 


R™ HIGH SCHOOLS each year are 
graduating thousands of young 
People who will migrate to large indus- 
trial centers to seek employment. 
Many of them will face problems that 
may interfere with their personal ad- 
justment unless a special effort is 
made to guide them while they are 
making this transition. This fact was 
brought sharply into focus in Utah 
after the counseling division of the 
Salt Lake City Employment Service 
attempted to place young job-seekers 
from rural areas in suitable beginning 
Occupations. It appeared that these 
rural applicants encountered difficulty 
in making a satisfactory personal and 
Vocational adjustment for one or 
More of the following reasons: 

1. Young rural high school graduates 
Were not aware of the types of jobs they 
Would be most likely to find in urban centers. 

2. Often the job-seekers did not know 
how much training was required for the par- 
ticular jobs they wanted. 

3. The job-seekers had not anticipated 
Seasonal layoffs that automatically accom- 


Pany some occupations. 

4. The rural applicants underestimated 
the length of time normally required to find 
a job in urban centers. 


* 
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5. The job-seekers had not anticipated 
the lapse of time between their actual hiring 
and the receipt of the first pay check. Unless 
workers from out of town have some means 
of supporting themselves for a month or 
more, they may be forced to return home or 
borrow money to maintain themselves. 

6. The job-seekers did not understand 
the hiring or promotional policies of large 
firms. 

7. The rural applicants were usually un- 
aware of the job opportunities offered 
through apprenticeship training programs. 
In addition, they did not realize that this 
type of training was actually a necessity if 
they planned to become skilled tradesmen. 

8. The rural applicants were relatively 
uninformed about vocational opportunities 
in general. They came to the city to obtain 
specific jobs which they heard were open, or, 
lacking adequate information to make a wise 
decision, they were "willing to take any- 
thing." 

9. The job-seekers did not know the best 
procedures to follow when applying for work, 


PRE-GRADUATION GUIDANCE 


It seemed quite evident to the 
counseling staff of the Salt Lake City 
Employment Service that many of 
these deficiencies in the young gradu- 
ates’ background could be eliminated 
through proper guidance techniques. 
Furthermore, it was felt that to begin 
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working toward the solution of these 
problems while the young people were 
still in school would be more desirable 
than to wait until they had left their 
rural community and were actually 
applying for work at the urban em- 
ployment office. Decisions of young 
job-seckers are more likely to be poor 
if they must be hurriedly arrived at in 
the employment office while the job- 
seekers are under financial and emo- 
tional stress. 

A plitude-lesting —James F. Jordon, 
state employment counselor for Utah, 
communicated with some rural-school 
administrators at all levels in an ef- 
fort to develop a plan whereby the 
Employment Service and the school 
could co-operate in helping the rural 
graduate make a smooth transition 
from rural to urban life. The school 
personnel agreed that a genuine prob- 
lem existed and that immediate solu- 
tion was not readily available. It was 
decided that a good beginning step 
would be to administer the United 
States Employment Service General 
Aptitude Test Battery to all Seniors 
in the co-operating schools. This test 
is designed to measure aptitudes for 
many of the occupations that high- 
school graduates are likely to enter. 
For this reason, it is an appropriate 
measuring instrument for supplement- 
ing the school tests and records al- 
ready available for each student. It 
was also hoped that this test might 
create student interest in vocational 
planning. 

The aptitude test was administered 
during the regular English period, 
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since nearly all students on the Senior 
level were required to take that 
course. This procedure caused only a 
minimum interruption of the regular 
class schedule. The complete battery 
can be administered in three class 
periods. 

The room arrangements were, in all 
cases, made by the school counselor or 
some other school official. The Em- 
ployment Service furnished the tests 
and provided the personnel for admin- E 
istering and scoring them. The plan- 
ning for the project began very early; 
and tentative schedules between the 
Employment Service and the individ- 
ual schools were set up well in advance 
of the actual testing date. 

Visits by the Employment Service 
Counselor —The next important step 


l a£ 


was to stimulate student interest iN 
vocational planning and then to pro 
vide some means for utilizing all the 
objective data that had been gathered 

by the school and the Employment 
Service. The aid of the teaching st 

was solicited for creating student m: | 
terest, while the school counselor (i 

the school had one) and the Employ” \ 
ment Service counselors co-operate 

by visiting the school and interpreting 

the data to the student. 

For one week preceding the visits of 
the Employment Service counselo"» 
the school emphasized the importance 
of proper vocational planning ap 
teachers encouraged the students, 
formulate questions and tentativ’ 
plans that might be discussed w ith the 
professionally trained counselor fro 
the employment office. Arrangeme? 
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were made with teachers sympathetic 
to the project to release students from 
their classes for interviews with the 
visiting counselor. 

Each student was interviewed on 
an individual basis by the Employ- 
ment Service counselor. Provision was 
made for privacy to encourage free- 
dom of expression by students. Em- 
phasis was not placed upon the test 
results but rather upon giving realistic 
answers to the student’s questions and 
reviewing his present vocational plans 
in an objective manner. If there was a 
distinct discrepancy between voca- 
tional aspirations and measured apti- 
tude, note was made of this and the 
student was referred to the school 
counselor if one was available in that 
particular school. When there was no 
school counselor and the student 
planned to enter the labor market per- 
manently as soon as he graduated, he 
was urged to ask one of the urban em- 
ployment counselors for additional 
help. If he planned to enter college 
after high-school graduation, it was 
Suggested that he write or visit his 
chosen college and receive additional 
guidance before making a final voca- 
tional decision. Pertinent notes were 
made on all cases and left with proper 
school officials for their future use. 

The Employment Service coun- 
selors gave special attention to those 
students who indicated that they 
planned to leave the rural community 
and seek work in one of the urban cen- 
ters of Utah. If the student had a par- 
ticular job in mind, current labor- 
market information was consulted for 
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known openings. The amount of train- 
ing required, essential aptitudes, the 
advisability of additional schooling, 
the length of time normally required 
to be placed on the job, an estimate of 
the amount of money needed before 
the first check came in, and other 
similar problems were discussed thor- 
oughly with him. If the student had 
no particular job in mind, his qualifi- 
cations were carefully reviewed and 
the jobs that he would be most likely 
to obtain were discussed with him. A 
thorough knowledge of current labor- 
market information on the part of the 
counselor is a vital tool in this type of 
counseling. 


- FOLLOW-UP AT THE URBAN CENTER 


For the migrating graduate, the 
contact at the school was only a be- 
ginning. He was given a letter of intro- 
duction, which he was to present to 
the receptionist at the Employment 
Service in the urban center. Thus be 
was automatically placed in direct 
contact with the Employment Service 
counselor and was relieved of the ne- 
cessity of coping with lines of waiting 
people and answering series of ques- 
tions, which are inevitable parts of a 
busy Employment Service office. Tf 
the counselor was on the staff of that 
particular local office, the job-seeker 
was always directed to the counselor 
who had talked with him at the school. 

The notes and test results gathered 
at the school were forwarded to the 
employment office in the urban center 
where the young graduate planned to 
work so that they could be carefully 
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reviewed by the Employment Service 
counselor in helping the applicant ar- 
rive at a realistic vocational choice. 
All the Employment Service resources 
were used in helping the rural appli- 
cant. The counselor relied upon the 
regular placement units to refer the 
rural job-seeker to jobs that were in 
keeping with his present needs as well 
as his long-range vocational objec- 
tives. The graduate left the employ- 
ment office better prepared to meet 
his immediate problems, and thus his 
adjustment problems upon his arrival 
in the urban center were made easier. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


The emphasis in this report has 
been upon the steps taken to assist the 
individual student, However, the fact 
should not be overlooked that agrec- 
ment by both the school and the urban 
Employment Service on the following 
assumptions is basic in setting up such 
a project. 

1. Normal students can have minor 
adjustment problems when they are 
placed in strange surroundings. 


2. A gap exists between high-school 
graduation and proper vocational ad- 
justment which must be bridged by 
each young person entering the labor 
market. It is the moral responsibility 
of the school and the Employment 
Service to help new graduates in the 
transition from school to work. 

3. The schools and the Employ- 
ment Service can co-operate at the 
local level in promoting the personal 
and social adjustment of graduating 
students, especially if the personnel in 
both groups are professionally com- 
petent. 

4. There must be a free exchange of 
information between the co-operating 
agencies, but all personal records 
should be kept strictly confidential 
and used only when they will benefit 
the graduate. 

5. It is the responsibility of the 
school to maintain a good guidance 
program. The activities of the Em- 
ployment Service are not an adequate 
substitute for a sound counseling serv- 
icejin the schools. 


IS SOCIAL COMPREHENSION A FACTOR IN THE 
ADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS? 


EDITHA LUECKE 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 


VANNIE LEE RANDOLPH 
Nocona High School, Nocona, Texas 


A REPORT of the ad- 
justment progress of college stu- 
dents, in the School Review, February, 
1953,! showed that students in home- 
€conomics classes studying social fun- 
damentals improved measurably in 
home, health, social, and emotional 
adjustment. The improvement was 
attributed to the content of the course 
in social fundamentals, but it was 
Pointed out that the course content 
might represent several factors. For 
instance, social fundamentals are ordi- 
narily considered to refer to social 
Skills as well as to knowledge of social 
usage. If, then, the knowledge is essen- 
tial to the skill, knowledge of social 
Usage may be a factor in adjustment 
Only insofar as it provides a basis for 
the development of the social skills 
which promote adjustment. Further- 
more, if one considers that the devel- 
Opment of social skills refers to a dis- 
tinct type of learning, namely, the 
ability to apply and use with ease the 
Tules of correct behavior in various 

! Editha Luecke, ‘‘A Course in Social Funda- 


mentals Contributes to Adjustment,” School 
Review, LXI (February, 1953), 93-97. 
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everyday situations, the question 
arises: Is social comprehension alone a 
factor in social adjustment? 

Previous studies point out numer- 
ous factors which may contribute to 
adjustment. Among the adjustment 
studies made with college students is 
one by Arsenian,? in which change of 
attitude during four years of college 
was found to be an influencing factor. 
Odell? attributed the superior adjust- 
ment of a group of Freshmen girls to 
their social experiences in high school. 
Studies by Pinkston* and by Mauck? 
showed that the group-process method 


2Seth Arsenian, 'Change in Evaluative 
Attitudes during Four Years of College," 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXVII (August, 
1943), 338-49. 

3 Anna Bonds Odell, ‘‘A Comparative Study 
of Freshmen Women and Senior Women." Un- 
published Master's thesis, School of Education, 
North Texas State College, 1941. 


4 John R. Pinkston, ‘‘An Evaluation of Teach- 
ing Techniques as Evidenced by the Guilford- 
Martin Temperament Inventory." Unpublished 
Master's thesis, School of Education, North 
Texas State College, 1948. 

$ Frances F. Mauck, “Experimenting with 


the Group Discussion Method," Journal of Home 
Economics, XLI (October, 1949), 454-55, 
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of teaching was effective in improving 
adjustment. 

Besides these, there are some 
studies on the adjustment of high- 
school students. Wester and Moore, 
working in widely separated high 
schools and in different subject-matter 
areas, brought about better adjust- 
ment in students by the use of spe- 
cially planned units centered in per- 
sonal development. Although these 
factors seem to differ greatly in their 
nature and their manner of influence, 
each has a social aspect which is an 
essential part or a concomitant of the 
factor found to contribute to adjust- 
ment. Furthermore, this social aspect 
may be primarily responsible for the 
improvement which was observed. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


The present study is concerned 
with the impact of social comprehen- 
sion on the adjustment progress of 
college students. Conceived of as es- 
sential to the social aspects of the vari- 
ous factors which have been shown to 
contribute to adjustment, social com- 
prehension has a twofold connotation. 
It means a knowledge of the rules of 
social usage as well as an understand- 
ing of the way in which these rules are 

* Edna Dean Wester, “The Effectiveness of a 
Specialized Unit in Improving the Social Ad- 
justment of Homemaking Students." Unpub- 


lished Master's thesis, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, North Texas State College, 1951. 


* Thelma Newton Moore, “An Experimental 
Study of Personality Development in the 
Stenography Class of the Edinburg High 
School.” Unpublished Master's thesis, School of 


Business Administration, North Texas State 
College, 1948. 
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applied in various social situations of 
everyday living. 

Designed to measure the adjust- 
ment progress of students in the three 
subject-matter fields of home econom- 
ics, education, and business adminis- 
tration, this study keeps constant one 
factor, which has been shown to influ- 
ence adjustment, namely, the group- 
process method of teaching. The study 
is further designed to compare the ad- 
justment progress of the three partici- 
pating groups and to determine 
whether students who improve in $0- 
cial comprehension also improve 10 
adjustment. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the students enrolled in the home-eco- 
nomics classes used in this study are 
not home-economics majors. The 
course, “Social Fundamentals," is 4 
general elective offered by the School 
of Home Economics. Accordingly, thé 
class membership is drawn from the 
many subject-matter fields of the 
college. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Data for the study were obtained 
from tests administered to 169 st 
dents enrolled in home economics, 14 
students in education, and 71 student? 
in business-administration courses u 
the fall of 1952. The home-economic? 
group was comprised of classes in 8° 
cial fundamentals. This group was 
tested to determine progress in s00’? 
comprehension as well as progress 1 
adjustment. The education group uu 
cluded a Freshman class in the psy” 
chology of personal and social deV* 
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opment, a Sophomore class in prin- 
ciples of secondary education, a Junior 
class in developing and administering 
the secondary school, and a Senior 
class in advanced teaching techniques. 
The business-administration group in- 
cluded Junior and Senior classes in 
merchandising art and in display and 
visual merchandising. All the classes 
have a permissive atmosphere in the 
classroom, and some use the group- 
process method of teaching. 

Several criteria were used in select- 
ing the subject-matter groups which 
were to be compared with the home- 
economics group. It was necessary to 
have comparable numbers of men and 
women, comparable numbers in the 
four different college classes, and com- 
parable methods of instruction in the 
various classrooms. The available 
classes which most nearly met these 
criteria were the classes named above 
in business administration and in edu- 
cation. 

In the  business-administration 
classes, work was carried on in a per- 
missive atmosphere in which the stu- 
dents and teacher planned individual 
and group projects and the students 
Worked in a self-directed manner at 
their own rates of speed. In the educa- 
tion classes the group-process method 
was used. The procedures included in- 
formal reports, lectures, committee 
Work, demonstrations, and individual 
help for students seeking information. 

The students in social-fundamen- 
tals courses planned the objectives 
and course content with teacher guid- 
ance. To provide social experiences, 
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five out-of-class functions were sched- 
uled to parallel the class activities for 
the semester. These included an infor- 
mal picnic, a semiformal tea, a formal 
dinner, a formal dance, and a mock 
wedding and reception. The course 
content was based on social usage for 
various occasions, such as introduc- 
tions, entertaining friends, table eti- 
quette, conversation, public courte- 
sies, and various other typical social 
activities. Class procedure included 
informal group discussions, reports, 
lectures, sociodrama, committee work, 
and demonstrations. Films were also 
used. 

To measure the degree of personal 
and social adjustment of students, 
Bell’s Adjustment Inventory (Stan- 
ford University Press) was adminis- 
tered as pretest and final test to all par- 
ticipating students in the three sub- 
ject-matter fields. This self-inventory 
instrument consists of 140 questions, 
35 in each of the categories of home, 
health, social, and emotional adjust- 
ments. The reliability coefficients for 
the four measures are reported as .89, 
.80, .89, and .85, respectively. Low 
scores on the test indicate positive 
adjustment. 

As an instrument for measuring the 
social comprehension of the students 
in the social-fundamentals course, the 
Furbay-Schrammel Social Compre- 
hension Test (published by Bureau of 
Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College of Emporia) 
was administered. Among the pioneer 
tests in the field of social behavior, 
this test is made up of 330 items which 
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show the student's acquaintance with, 
and understanding of, the rules of cor- 
rect behavior. The divisions measure 
social comprehension related to social 
calls, teas, receptions, parties, intro- 
ductions, invitations, table etiquette, 
dress and personal habits, public 
courtesies, correspondence, house 
guests, conversations, travel, funerals, 
dances and balls, courtship, engage- 
ments and weddings, and miscellane- 
ous social situations. The test is inter- 
esting to the student. Since only one 
form is available, the odd-numbered 
questions were used for the pretest 
and the even-numbered items for the 
final test. The total test has a reported 
reliability coefficient of .87, and use of 
the Spearman-Brown formula indi- 
cates that the reliability of each half 
is .77. 

The teachers in the subject-matter 
areas chosen for the experiment were 
asked to explain the proposed study to 
the students, enlisting co-operation in 
the use of the tests during regular 
classroom periods. Students were en- 
couraged to be as objective as possible 
in taking the tests so that results 
would not be obscured by carelessness 
or untruthfulness. Near the end of the 
semester, when students were given 
the results of the pretest, they had an 
opportunity to raise and discuss ques- 
tions about the test. The final test was 
then administered. Scores were treat- 
ed statistically to find out whether real 
gains had been made by the various 
groups and to determine whether stu- 
dents in one subject-matter field had 
made greater gains than students in 
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another field. The / test was used to » 
determine significance. 

RESULTS 


Results of the statistical analysis of 
the several tests show the gains made 
by each class on the various adjust- 
ment factors, the comparative gains in 
social comprehension made by men 
and by women, and the comparative , 
gains in adjustment made by classes in f 
the different subject-matter fields. 

Table 1 shows the gains made by 
various subject-matter groups on the 
adjustment inventory. The results in- 
dicate relatively high mean differences 
with relatively low standard errors. 
With the exception of home and 
health adjustment for women in bus!- 
ness and the home adjustment of 
women in education, all the classes 
have critical ratios high enough to in- 
dicate significant gains. 

Statistical significance at less than 
the 1 per cent confidence level is €57 
tablished in the critical ratios of me? 
and women in home-economics classe 
for the score increases in home, health, 
social, and emotional adjustment. ; ( 

In education classes the critical T^^ | 
tios for health, social, and emotion? 
adjustment for both men and women 
also show significant gains. All these 
exceed the value necessary for conf 
dence at the 1 per cent level excep 
that for men's health, which exce 
the value necessary for significance : 
the 5 per cent level. The rato di 
men's home adjustment (2.74) 1 3 N 
cates a significant gain, but the jor 4 
ratio of .41 shows that the gain on t 
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factor made by women students is not 
statistically significant. 

All the score increases for men in 
business classes are significant, where- 
as the ratios for score increases for 
women’s home and health adjustment 
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gains made in social comprehension 
with tabular é values shows that the 
score gains are highly significant for 
both sexes. The ratios, 7.23 for men 
and 11.33 for women, are much higher 
than the tabular values, 2.66 and 2.63, 


TABLE 1 


GAIN MADE BY THREE SUBJECT-MATTER GROUPS ON ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 
AND GAIN OF HOME-ECONOMICS GROUP ON SOCIAL COMPREHENSION TEST 


Maju Dizeerence STANDARD ERROR CRITICAL 
HETWEENIDCORES|ÓN or DIFFERENCE Ratio (t) 
GROUP AND PRETEST AND FINAL TEST á 
SocraL FACTOR 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Home economics: 
Number of students... 63 106 63 106 63 106 
Home 2.91 1.89 0.54 0.37 4.65 5.19 
Fes tlic ance n ame nis 3.46 1.87 .40 .30 8.62 6.33 
ix uri MP som asian zane 3.78 2.84 .67 E 5.62 6.51 
Emotional... 0... 2.0.0 5.06 3.48 Nr .50 6.55 6:99 
Total adjustment 14.81 10.12 2.03 1.23 7.29 8.21 
Education: " " 
Number of students... . 59 52 59. m» 59 35 
Home. ... 1.02 0.17 37 .42 2.74 55 
Health. .85 1.17 .39 .42 2.15 2 
Social... 2.08 2.19 .59 -56 3.55 gin 
Emotional 1.61 1.57 55 52 2.89 Bee 
Total adjustment 5.47 4.98 1.30 1.36 4.22 .65 
Business administration: 
et of students. . 5 53 18 53 18 
Number of students..... ts 1e Sis E dide is 
1.36 1.17 .54 .64 2.53 1.82 
2.66 2.50 .48 .91 5.54 2.75 
Emotional. ........... 2.37 2.78 d ES $15 ae 
Total adjustment 7.54 7.61 1.45 .02 : ` 
Home economics: 106 
Number of students... . 63 106_ E E fh 11.33 
Social comprehension. ...| 11.68 11.85 1.62 : j 


are below the 2.10 required for signifi- 
cance at the 5 per cent level. The 
ratios for women’s emotional and so- 
cial adjustment scores, 2.96 and 2.75, 
Tespectively, exceed the value neces- 
Sary for significance at the 5 per cent 
level, 

Comparison of the critical ratios for 


necessary for significance at the 1 per 
cent level for the respective groups. 

Table 2 shows the comparative 
gains in adjustment made by the three 
subject-matter groups. In the first sec- 
tion of the table, the difference be- 
tween the mean scores for home-eco- 
nomics and education classes are 
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shown;in the second, the difference be- 
tweenhome-economicsand business ad- 
ministration;andinthethird, the differ- 
. ence between business administration 
and education. Each statistic is the dif- 
ference between the mean scores for the 
two groups which are being compared. 
The asterisk indicates that application 
of the ¢ test has shown that the differ- 
ence is significant at or below the 5 per 
cent level of confidence. 
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whereas home-economics women 
gained over women in education 
classes but not over women in business 


administration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From the results of the study one 
may conclude that social comprehen- 
sion is an important factor in the ad- 
justment progress of college students. 
Similar factors, such as social skills 


TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF MEAN GAINS OF THREE SUBJECT-MATTER GROUPS 
ON Four TYPES OF ADJUSTMENT 


Hose Economics Home Economics BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
vs. vs. vs. 
TYPE or EDUCATION BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION EDUCATION 
ADJUSTMENT 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Mla R. 1.49* 1.72* 1.38 0.73 0.11 0.99 
m 2.61* -70 2.10* .70 191 .00 
SOCIO. EA 1.70 65 1.12 34 58 E 
Emotional. . 3.45* 1.91* 2.69* .10 -76 1.21 
Total... «. 9.34* 5.14* Tad" 2.51 2.08 2.63 
| 


* The difference in adjustment is significant at 5 


The table shows that, in home ad- 
justment, both men and women in 
home-economics classes made signifi- 
cant gains over men and women in 
education classes. In health adjust- 
ment, the gains of the men in home- 
economics classes are greater than 
gains of men in both of the other sub- 
ject-matter fields, but women’s gains 
fall short of significance for any group. 
In social adjustment no group made a 
significant gain over any other group. 
In emotional adjustment men in 
home-economics classes gained sig- 
nificantly over men in education 
and business-administration classes, 


per cent level of confidence or below. 


and social experiences, which precede 
parallel, or follow social comprebe? 
sion are probably equally importa” 
or even more important. At all eve" 
social comprehension, or a combina- 
tion of the factors related to it, make? - 
contribution which is not provide. n 
the content of the courses in cducati? E 
and business administration EE 
sented in this study. This conclus. 
points out the importance of recog” 
ing the contribution which a cours? o- 
social fundamentals makes to the P 
gram of general education and 0 : 
ing it a place of importance in the © 
lege curriculum. 


it 
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MODIFYING THE ANT 


ISOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF 


MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


ANN MILLER 
Whittier Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


dq PROBLEMS exhibited by a 
group of mentally retarded chil- 
dren whose behavior was under ob- 
servation for an extended period of 
time will be outlined here, and the ap- 
proach and techniques which, it is 
felt, were instrumental in modifying 
the types of behavior problems pre- 
sented will be described. 

The antisocial behavior of thirty- 
five mentally retarded children was 
Observed and recorded by their spe- 
cial-class teacher for a period of two 
years. The setting for this observation 
was a junior high school where spe- 
cial-education classes for the mentally 
retarded were carried on in a non- 
Segregated organization. Nineteen of 
the children were under observation 
for two years, the remainder being 
With the program for only one of the 
years during which the records were 
kept. Test scores and health informa- 
tion were obtained from the school 
Psychologist and the school nurse, re- 
spectively. Observations on classroom 
behavior were taken from individual 
Case records and from narrative group 
records kept by the class teacher. 


* 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN 
OBSERVED 


Age and intelligence.—Of the thirty- 
five children receiving special educa- 
tion during the two-year period, 
twelve were girls and twenty-three 
were boys. The chronological ages 
ranged from twelve years and three 
months to fifteen years and eight 
months. The mean was fourteen years 
and one month. The mental ages 
ranged from six years and seven 
months to twelve years and one 
month, the average being nine years 
and one month. 

The intelligence quotients for the 
group were obtained from administra- 
tion of the Stanford-Binet (Form L) 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue individual 
tests. The mean intelligence quotient 
was 66.5, with a range from 51 to 79. 
Twenty-five members of the group 
had received their prior school experi- 
ence in regular elementary classes, 
while ten children had attended spe- 
cial classes from Grade I through VI. 

Physical condition.—Physical fac- 
tors undoubtedly bave a bearing on 
behavior, but it is not possible here to 
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give them any special significance 
since data on other factors equally re- 
sponsible, against which they might be 
weighed, are not available. It is suffi- 
cient for purposes of this article to re- 
port that the group enjoyed a reason- 
ably good state of general health. 

Thirteen of the children showed 
poor muscular co-ordination—a well- 
known concomitant of severe mental 
retardation. 


ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR OBSERVED 


The group of children studied can- 
not be considered atypical in their be- 
havior. The problems underlying their 
behavior are common to many other 
children both retarded and normal. It 
should be stressed that this group does 
not constitute a conglomerate collec- 
tion of “problem children.” The chil- 
dren were individually selected, tested, 
and diagnosed to determine fitness for 
admission to special classes, the chief 
qualifying factor being deficient men- 
tal ability. 

The listing of antisocial behavior- 
isms culled from two years of group 
records and from individual case rec- 
ords show that the types of antisocial 
behavior and the frequency of occur- 
rence were: disposition to kick and hit 
(17), fighting (16), personality clashes 
(13), name-calling and directed swear- 
ing (13), extreme restlessness (12), 
plus a variety of other kinds of unde- 
sirable behavior occurring fewer than 
ten times each. No comparison was 
made with a group of “normal” chil- 
dren, and it is probable that only a 
few items would show significant dif- 
ferences between frequency of occur- 
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rence in this group and in a group of 
children of the same ages matched on 
socioeconomic background. 

It is interesting that some so-called 
traditional types of behavior were ab- 
sent in this group. For example, Baker 
found in his study that the ‘mentally 
retarded are prone to fist fights, lying, 
cheating, and truancy."! The last 
three types of behavior mentioned by 
Baker did not appear in this particular 
group of children in the two-year pe- 
riod. Only two children, of the total of 
thirty-five, exhibited such extreme 
antisocial behavior as to justify being 
described as incorrigible, and, during 
the time they were observed, none 
was noted as being delinquent. At the 
same time, few, if any, mentally 1€ 
tarded children are without problems; 
and most of their difficulties are severe 
enough to be accompanied by overt 
antisocial behavior in some form. 


MODIFICATION OF ANTISOCIAL 
BEHAVIOR 


The widespread opinion of both 


teachers and laymen that the teacher? 
of mentally retarded children mus 
possess a disproportionate amount e 
patience constitutes an erroneous 19€ 
of what is involved in this work- Pe 
tience can imply passivity, stoliditY 
or, at best, admirable restraint, 4 a 
of silent gnashing of the teeth. Nor 
of these characteristics is desirable * 
attacking the problems involve 
teaching children of low mental @ à 
ity. 

! Harry J. Baker, “Significance of Ind 


Items in Case Work," Journal of Excé 
Children, XVI (April, 1950), 203. 


J 
iid 
prion 
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Accepting the child.—Critically im- 
portant is the teacher’s calm, objec- 
tive acceptance of each child, of the 
problems peculiar to his chronological 
age, of the adequacy of his functioning 
at his particular mental age, of his 
physical anomalies, and of his experi- 
ence background derived from his 
home and his school and community 
relationships. Possessed of this at- 
tribute, the teacher will not experi- 
ence trauma at apparently unpro- 
voked rages, pouting spells, or seem- 
ingly irrational destructiveness. Total 
acceptance of the children as they are 
and the ability to maintain one’s own 
equanimity no matter what exigencies 
arise are basic qualities of the teacher 
of mentally retarded children. These 
qualities constitute the foundation on 
which the teacher may develop pro- 
fessionally and meet the challenge of 
the job; for, to paraphrase Olenius, 
these children learn not in spite of us 
but because of us.” 

Substituting success for failure.—An 
element common in the lives of all 
these children is failure, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that failure underlies 
much of the antisocial behavior which 
the mentally retarded exhibit. Lurie, 
Teporting on a child of low mental 
ability who had failed in school, con- 
cluded that “rebellion [against failure] 
took the form of antisocial behavior.” 

The magnitude of the task of in- 

2 Albert Olenius, ‘‘A Total Program for Slow- 


Learners,” California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
Cation, XXVI (January, 1951), 12. 

3 Louis Lurie, M.D., ‘Conduct Disorders of 
Intellectually Subnormal Children,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, XCI (March, 1937), 1031. 
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structing these children need not over- 
whelm the teacher if he is able to de- 
lineate his place in the total picture. 
The teacher cannot alter home en- 
vironment, change economic circum- 
stances, or do away with a poor health 
history, but he is in a unique position 
to make a fundamental contribution 
to the modification of individual mal- 
adjustment. He can provide affection, 
security, and recognition and substi- 
tute success for failure. 

Knowing the individual child — 
Progress toward modification of be- 
havior can be achieved by a thorough 
and continuing knowledge of the indi- 
vidual child. Information can be ob- 
tained from previous school and health 
records, by regular home visits, and 
by individual testing and conferences. 
The mentally retarded child is, in his 
own halting way, growing and de- 
veloping. His needs, interests, and 
aspirations change. New problems 
arise; old problems reassert them- 
selves. There is imperative need for a 
continued awareness of these factors 
if educational planning for him is to 
rectify his maladjustments. 

Providing right classroom atmos- 
phere.—Important to the total plan 
for modifying behavior is the atmos- 
phere of the classroom. There should 
be an informality conducive to main- 
tenance of a minimum standard of be- 
havior, having benign overtones. Here 
the retarded child is recognized and 
secure, comfortable in sensing that he 
is part of whatever activity is under 
way. The appropriate atmosphere is 
in contrast to the disorganized chaos 
frequently mistaken for informality, 
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which may leave the child feeling lost, 
insecure, and undirected. 

Educational procedures.—Three ed- 
. ucational procedures at the disposal 
of the teacher may be significantly 
employed as additional techniques in 

modifying undesirable behavior: (1) 
scheduling of classes, (2) providing a 
suitable curriculum, and (3) arranging 
for group activities. 

In a nonsegregated setting, sched- 
uling can do much to improve the in- 
dividual's group adjustment. For ex- 
ample, children may be placed in regu- 
lar classes in shop, home economics, 
music, and art if they appear to have 
sufficient maturity and poise and the 
required minimum knowledge of tool 
subjects to make the experience satis- 
fying for them. Such identification 
with the general school population 
Serves to increase their status and 
their personal feelings of adequacy. 
Also, it gives them experiences that 
more nearly parallel those which they 
will meet in adult life. This phase of 
the child's program must be carefully 
watched since failure in this area, 
where he is relatively unprotected, 
may have devastating results that 
would not be encountered in the se- 
curity of his special class. 

The special-class curriculum is de- 
signed to increase the child's skills and 
widen his knowledge, but intrinsically 
it must aim to heighten achievement, 
increase the sense of personal worth, 
build confidence, help the child to re- 
late to moral and social values, and 
make all possible successes no matter 
how limited. 

Group activities, in addition to 
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bringing the child some desirable ex- 
periences, offer particularly the oppor- 
tunity for leadership and the develop- 
ment of initiative. Home-room organ- 
ization, parties, field trips, game peri- 
ods, and dramatization have values in 
addition to their curricular implica- 
tions, and their significance is as com- 
prehensive as learning linear measure 
and how to read traffic signs. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


A major goal in the education of 
mentally retarded children is to help 
them live happy, self-sustaining lives- 
In this regard, no greater service ca? 
be rendered them than to assist 1" 
their achievement of an adequate de- 
gree of social adjustment. 

While the children observed here 
exhibited considerable undesirable 
behavior, those types having the more 
serious social consequences, such a 
lying, cheating, truancy, incorrigibi" 
ity, and delinquency, were infreque’. 
ly observed. Within the limits of t d 
study, the relation between absenc? 
these problems and enrolment 1n sp 
cial class is only inferential. Howev® 
as was indicated earlier in these pa£^^ 
during the time that this observatio 
was under way, undeniable suCC^" 
was experienced in modifying 2° 
social behavior. thet 

The methods used here, and ° d 
plans similarly workable, are nce 
to implement special-class progr? e 
inasmuch as acceptable soci g- 
havior is a major contribution 19 sit 
ciety for persons of low mental abt " 
and critically influences their ° 
contributions. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. Tue SUBJECT FIELDS 


* 


HE SAME GROUPING of subject 
~ fields is being followed for the 
lists of references in the February and 
March numbers of the School Review 
that has been used in the cycles of lists 
that have been published for the past 
two decades. The concept of “‘instruc- 
Hon? is also the same and includes 
ok methods of teaching and 
m 4 and supervision, and measure- 
defe In each subject field the list in- 
aw s items published during a period 
fhe Pproximately twelve months since 
1 Preparation of the list appearing 
ast year, 


ENGLISH! 


Dona V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


64. Attporr, Gorpon W. “Reading the 
win of Prejudice,” Seventeenth Year- 
ook of the Claremont College Reading 
Conference, pp. 51-64. Claremont, Cali- 
ornia: Claremont College Curriculum 
Laboratory, 1952. 


1 

ies an Items 466 (Denver Public Schools), 

of selected am), and 485 (Siepman) in the list 

1953 “ie pcg appearing in the October, 

Item 814 (is of the Elementary School Journal; 

ing in mE no Education) in the list appear- 
jn ecember, 1953, issue of the School 

; and Item 119 (Grambs) in this list. 
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65. 


66. 


67. 
. Pmp A. “Graphic Techniques for 


68. 


Gives a brilliant exposé of the root causes 
of prejudice, stereotypes, and untested gen- 
eralizations. 


Bens, Jony H. “The Birth of an Idea,” 
English Journal, XLI (October, 1952), 
415-20. 

Presents in detail a novel method of arous- 
ing tenth-grade students to an awareness of 
the source and inconsistency of their ideas. 


BoxraN, TERESA (chairman). “Report 
of the Committee on Standards for Col- 
lege Preparatory English,” English 
Leaflet, LII (October, 1952), 77-95. 
Reports recommendations of a committee 
of the New England Association of Teachers 
of English, urging emphasis upon content 
in composition and on reading for meaning 
instead of surveys of literature. Also notes 
the importance of relating grammar to ex- 
pression and paragraph development to 
both reading and writing. 


BRANDENBURG, EARNEST, and NEAL, 


Evaluating Discussion and Conference 
Procedures,” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXIX (April, 1953), 201-8. 
Offers suggestions for evaluating individual 
participation in group discussion. 
Burton, Dwicut L. "Experiment in 
Teaching Appreciation of Fiction," 
English Journal, XLII (January, 1953), 
16-20. 


Reports an experiment in twelfth-grade 
classes undertaken to discover the effect 
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that teaching by a method emphasizing lit- 
erary technique, creative writing, or a 
theme approach to the reading of short 
stories had on the pupils’ appreciation of 
this literary form. 


69. COWARD, ANN F. “A Comparison of 
Two Methods of Grading English Com- 
positions," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLVI (October, 1952), 81-93. 


Compares the whole method with the 
atomistic method of grading essay exami- 
nations in the Fourth General Examination 
for Foreign Service. 


70. Developing Children’s Power of Self- 
expression through Writing. Curriculum 
Bulletin, 1952-53 Series, No. 2. Brook- 
lyn 2: Board of Education of the City 
of New York, 1953. Pp. xii+172. 


Presents, with illustrations from classroom 
work, principles and techniques of teaching 
expressional (creative) writing. 


71. DykeMA, KARL. "Progress in Gram- 

mar," College English, XIV (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 93-100. 
Reviews the major premises of Fries’s re- 
cent Structure of English, showing its rela- 
tion to past and present viewpoints on 
grammar. 


72. EDWARDS, MARGARET A. “How Do I 
Love Thee?” English Journal, XLI 
(September, 1952), 335-40. 


Makes a helpful analysis of the types of 
love stories most useful for older and 
younger adolescents. 


73. FRIES, CHARLES C., and Krrcurw, 
ARLEEN T. “American English Gram- 
mar,” in Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Dictionary, pp. 16-20. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953. 


Summarizes the combined findings of 
Fries and others concerning the actual 
structure of the English language. 


74. HAEBICH, KATHRYN A. Vocations in 
Fact and Fiction. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1953. Pp. ii+64. 
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78. 


79. 


80. 
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Furnishes a comprehensive, well-annotated 
list of fiction, biography, and informative 
materials on a wide variety of vocations, 
including those for the handicapped. 


. Heaton, MancanET M. “The Role of 


Literature in the Reading Program," 
Seventeenth Yearbook of the Claremont 
College Reading Conference, pp. 81-89. 
Claremont, California: Claremont Col- 
lege Curriculum Laboratory, 1952. 


Explains the role of literature in developing 
social understanding, with constant refer- 
ence to useful books. 


. HENNINGS, ALICE B. “Teaching an 


‘Idea’ Story,” English Journal, XLI 
(May, 1953), 256-59. 


Gives a concrete example of the approach 
to stories centering on ideas rather than 0n 
plot. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
ExcLrsH. “Evaluating Ninth Grade 
Themes,” Illinois English Bulletin, XL 
(March, 1953), 1-36. 


Presents twenty ninth-grade themes rang- 
ing from very poor to very good, w 
marks given them by representative high- 
school and college teachers. Supplies com- 
ments which are aimed at greater uniform 
ity of standards. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS E 
Encusu. “Evaluating Twelfth CRT 
Themes,” Illinois English Bulletin, ¢ 
(April, 1953), 1-50. 


e 
Makes the same analysis for twelíth-grad 


themes as for the ninth-grade themes- 


INDIANA COUNCIL or TEACHERS p 
ENGLISH. "The Year's Best PoctY ,, 
the High School Students of Indian? 

Indiana English Leaflet, No. 8 (APP 
1953), 1-16. ‘ 

re" 


d 
Introduces some clear, concrete, 47". 


; S od et s 
strained verses, with illuminating di 
sion of standards used in selecting t 


che 
Jewett, AnNo J. Recordings for Tir 
ing Literature and Language ™ 


84. 


f 
81. 
82. 
p 


83. 


85. 
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School. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1952, No. 19. Pp. iv+72. 


Gives a brief analysis of five hundred re- 
cordings useful in teaching literature and 
language. 


La Brant, Lou L. “New Bottles for 
New Wine,” English Journal, XLI 
(September, 1952), 341-47. 


Makes a stirring and effective plea for 
English-teaching for today’s world. 


LxEps, WILLARD L. "Core Classes in 
Action,” Education, LXXIII (January, 
1953), 273-96. 


Presents, with interpretive comment, à 
comprehensive outline of ninth-grade core 
classes, including English skills, the school 
paper, reading the newspaper, social stud- 
ies, and science—but no literature. 


McLenpon, JoNATHON C. “Are Pupils 
Learning the Basic Skills of English?” 
School Review, LXI (April, 1953), 226- 
31. 


Reviews evidence of increased proficiency 
in pupils’ use of English over a period of 
years, in addition to achieving other teach- 
ing aims. 


McNess, Wima. "An Orientation 
Course in Creative Skills for First Year 
Junior High School Students," Speech 
Teacher, 1 (November, 1952), 279-87. 


Presents an interesting course on creative 
speech as a twelve-week unit in a course 
involving also creative skills in painting 
and crafts. 


May, Marx A. and JENKINSON, 
Neite Ler. “Developing Interest in 
Reading with Film,” Audio-visual Com- 
munication Review, I (Summer, 1953), 
159-66. Washington: Department of 
Audio-visual Instruction, National Ed- 
ucation Association. 

Tests the relative value of a complete or an 


abridged motivational film in promoting 
reading of the classics. 
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86. MreLenz, Mary L. Developing Writing 


87. 


88. 


89. 


90. 


Skills in Secondary Schools. Contribu- 
tions to Education Series, No. 29. Lin- 
coln, Nebraska: Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, 1952. Pp. iv+ 
140. 


Presents a comprehensive statement of 
what a University of Nebraska Workshop 
considered necessary in high-school Eng- 
lish (writing, grammar, and mechanics) for 
success in college and in life. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Com- 
munication: A Guide to the Teaching of 
Speaking and Writing. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Minneapolis Public Schools, 
1953. Pp. viii+118. 

Gives an overview of the philosophy and 
learning experiences in communication ofa 
continuous program from the kindergarten 
through Grade XII. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOURNAL- 
ism DIRECTORS, CLARENCE W. HACH 
(chairman). A Course of Study in High 
School Journalism. Osseo, Minnesota: 
Osseo Press, 1953. Pp. 68. 

Provides eleven concrete units and copious 


bibliography for understanding and writing 
the news in journalism classes. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
Excusu. Censorship and Controversy. 
Report of the Committee on Censor- 
ship of Teaching Materials for Class- 
room and Library, WILLIAM R. Woop 
(chairman). Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1953. Pp. 56. 


Presents an excellent statement of issues in 
freedom of speech and press, with the 
Council's stand on each and the platforms 
of major educational and business organiza- 
tions, together with suggestions for han- 
dling censorship situations. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
Encutsu. Discussion Guide for Teachers 
of English. Chicago: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1952. Pp. 118. 
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91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 
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Presents the pros and cons of controversial 
issues in English-teaching, with specific 
references and quotations and questions 
for the use of discussion groups. 


Porax, FreD L. “Television and Lei- 
sure,” Journal of Communication, II 
(November, 1952), 15-25. 


Gives a powerful, if dark, picture of the 
dangers of television if it is not curbed and 
directed toward social good. 


San Francisco UNIFIED SCHOOL Dis- 
TRICT. Classroom Practices in the Teach- 
ing of English. San Francisco: San 
Francisco Unified School District, 
1952. 


Clearly illustrates broader teaching units in 
English, with careful attention to skills in- 
corporated into them. 


SCHRECK, WILLIAM, and GOLDWEBER, 
Leona. “Organizing and Utilizing Pu- 
pil Committees in the Basic Education 
Program,” Education, LXXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 327-30. 


Gives concrete suggestions for teaching the 
technique of committee work. 


SHERIDAN, MARION C. “A Language 
Arts Program for Secondary Schools,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XXX 
(September-October, 1952), 20-26. 


An excellent overview of the teacher's job 
of making English-teaching live. 


SurrH, Dora V. “The English Lan- 
guage Arts: A Link between Yesterday 
and Tomorrow,” English Journal, 
XLII (February, 1953), 72-79. 


Traces movements from Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s day to the present, which culminated 
in the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish volume, The English Language Arts. 


Sone, Dororuy E. “Growth Experi- 
ence in Theme Writing,” English Jour- 
nal, XLII (May, 1953), 246-50. 

Describes poignantly the growth of a weak 


class and their teacher through self-revela- 
tion in theme-writing. 
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97. THomas, CLEVELAND A. “Exploring 
Language in Senior English,” English 
Journal, XLII (May, 1953), 250-55. 


Presents detailed procedures for teaching 
language as symbolic, with emphasis upon 
reporting and slanting. 

98. WILLARD, CHARLES B. “Our American 
Folk Tradition: A Unit in American 
Literature," English Journal, XLII 
(February, 1953), 84-88. 


Describes in detail a unit on folklore 
worked out in an eleventh-grade class. 


99. ZOLLINGER, Marton. “Developing 
Competence in Writing,” English Jour- 
nal, XLI (October, 1952), 411-15. 


Offers a plan used in junior and senior high 
schools to improve the content, organiza- 
tion, and technical skills in all subjects- 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES’ 


RonERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Regular departments in periodicals, 
such as "Sight and Sound in Social 
Studies," have not been included i? 
this list. Similarly omitted to save 
space are items cited in “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment” in this 
journal for November, 1953. 


100. AxpERsoN, Howarp R., and cum 
mnes, Howard H. The UN Delo 
tion of Human Rights: A Handbook J " 
Teachers. United States Office of P 2 
cation Bulletin 1951, No. 12. PP- 


ation 
Annotates each article of the Deana in 
and suggests responsibilities for scho 
teaching human rights. 


ee 
? See also Item 579 (Taba) in the list of "i 
lected references appearing in the Mays 5f 
issue of the School Review, and Item? 
(Spieske) and 542 (Kandel) in the list apP 
in the October, 1953, issue of the Elem 
School Journal. 


earin 
qnia? 


E 
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ANDREWS, KENNETH R. The Case Meth- 
od of Teaching Human Relations and 
Administration: An Interim Statement. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xvi+272. 


A detailed discussion of materials and 
techniques for teaching human relations in 
the Harvard Business School. Useful for 
teachers of similar courses on the junior- 
college level. 


BADGER, WILLIAM V. “Aspects of Crea- 
tive Questioning in the Social Sci- 
ences,” Social Studies, XLIV (April, 
1953), 139-42. 


Describes conditions of successful teaching 
through the “case method” and treats 
briefly methods of discussion and of evalua- 
tion. 


BARD, HARRY. Teachers and the Com- 
munity: An In-service Program in Ac- 
tion. Intergroup Education Pamphlet 
No. 7. New York: National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 1952. Pp. 54. 


Describes the Baltimore Community 


Study Program. 


Bnaprzv, Parres. “Fitting the Social 
Studies to the Classroom: An Experi- 
mental Approach," Social Education, 
XVII (March, 1953), 104-7. 

Describes a graduate program in political 
Science for social-studies teachers; staffed 
by the subject-matter group with co-opera- 
tion from members of the University of 
Michigan College of Education. 


Bracpon, Henry W. “The College 
Entrance Board Social Studies Test,” 
Social Education, XVI (December, 
1952), 369-72. 

Describes a **cram-proof" test focused on 
understanding of United States history and 
terms and concepts basic thereto. Recom- 
mends use of an essay examination in 
American history for advanced placement 
in college. 


Brickman, Witiiam W. “Education 
for Intergroup Relations,” School and 


107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 
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Society, LXXVII (January 31, 1953), 
70-76. 

Reviews critically the most important lit- 
erature since 1950. 


ECKERT, GEORG, and SCHÜDDEKOPF, 
Orro-EnNsT (editors). Deutschland- 
Frankreich Europa: Die Deutsch-Fran- 
züsische Verständigung und der Ge- 
schichtsunterricht. Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many: Verlag für Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft, 1953. Pp. 144. 


Contains interesting materials on the 
agreements between French and German 
historians and history teachers on pre- 
viously disputed points of European his- 
tory and on the conference which resulted 
in this consensus. 


Eppy, G. Norman. “A Social Science 
Program in General Education,” Har- 
vard Educational Review, XXIII 
(Spring, 1953), 99-109. 

Describes a "'human-relations" course 
which stresses ‘external integration” (cor- 
relation) with general courses in other 
fields. 


Entin, Jack W. “Public Opinion in a 
Social Studies Test Tube,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVII (May, 1953), 215-16, 219. 
Describes the use of simulated congres- 
sional procedures to study current issues in 
a high-school class in United States history. 


FERRELL, Frances Hunter. “Devel- 
oping Leisure-Time Activities through 
the History Class,” Illinois Education, 
XLI (January, 1953), 168-69. 

The use of historical novels, stamps, radio 
and television programs, and historical 
trips is discussed briefly. 


FERRELL, FRANCES HUNTER. *Inter- 
preting Social-Studies Materials in 
Grades Ten to Fourteen," Improving 
Reading in All Curriculum Areas, pp. 
183-87. Edited by WILLIAM S. Gray. 
Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 76. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. 
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Tells how to use historical documents, 
newspapers, periodicals, fiction, biography, 
and travel-books. 


FINEGOLD, WILLIAM, and FINKEL- 
STEIN, Mutton. “U.N.-ifying the Mod- 
ern History Course,” Social Education, 
XVII (January, 1953), 17-19. 


Describes a study of the United Nations 
used to give focus to the study of major 
recent historical problems. 


Fixx, WiLLiAM B., and HAINES, MIL- 
LICENT. “Social Studies in the Curricu- 
lum,” Social Education, XVI (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 302-14, 318. 


Reviews some of the most important books 
and articles in the field for 1951-52. 


FISCHER-GALATI, STEPHEN A. “The 
Teaching of History in the Schools of 
Rumania,” School and Society, LXXVI 
(November 15, 1952), 308-10. 


Indicates that the Communist distortion of 
historical instruction is most marked in the 
treatment of recent history and especially 
of Rumanian relations to Russia. 


Garr, Morris. “Teaching American 
History through Novels,” Social Edu- 
cation, XVII (April, 1953), 156-58. 


Describes the use of novels, biographies, 
and plays and appends list of such writings 
useful in high-school classes. 


Geschichtsunterricht in einer sich wan- 
delnden Welt: Ein Beitrag zur inler- 
nalen Verständigung. Brunswick, Ger- 
many: Internationale Schulbuchinsti- 
tut, 1953. Pp. 32. 


Full of “revisionist” history for both Euro- 
pean and non-European countries. Illus- 
trated with pictures from American and 
other textbooks. 


GiANELLO, LEONCIO. La enseñanza de 
la historia en la Argentina. Mexico, 
D.F.: Instituto Panamericano de Geo- 
grafía e Historia, 1951. Pp. viii-- 121. 
Describes materials and methods of teach- 


ing in Argentina. Includes a documentary 
appendix and a thorough bibliography. 


118. 


119. 


121. 


122. 


123. 
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GoETZ, RACHEL MARSHALL. Visual 
Aids for the Public Service. Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1953. 
Pp. 90. 

A handbook describing types of 
aids, their uses, and their limitations, with 
special reference to governmental proc 
esses. 


visual 


Gramps, Jean D. Group Processes i! 
Intergroup Education. Intergroup Pam- 
phlet No. 6. New York: National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 
Pp. 82. 

Stresses the use of group dynamics to help 
reduce stereotypes and prejudiced feelings: 


. Gross, Rrcuanp E. “Pupil Views on 


Teacher Opinions in Controversta 
Areas," School and Socicly, LXXVI 
(November 8, 1952), 295-98. 


Students suggest “guideposts’’ for teach- 


ers’ expression of opinion in class discus- 
sions of controversial issues. 


Gross, Ricar E, “Evaluative Prac 
tices in United States History Classes, 
Social Studies, XLIV (January, 1953)s 
23-26. 


Describes current practices and laments 
failure of teachers to include evaluation " 
attainment of long-range objectives 27° 
agree on specifics of content and empha 
sis. 

Ameri 
» Socid 
2817 


Gross, RicuanD E. “Aims for 
can History in an Era of Crisis, 
Education, XVII (October, 1953); 
60. 


" tes 
Attempts to show teachers of United ius 
history how to make their aims "IV. 
tional." 

T ora^ 
Hastincs, Purtir K. “Politics os H 
tory—1952," Journal of Higher Ea 55. 


lion, XXIV (January, 1953), 12-16, d 


Tells how college students, using k^ 
methods of historical and content anal? y 
of case histories, of panel-interviewinE "t 
of public-opinion polling, made 2 e n t? 
nity study as part of their introducti? 

the social sciences. 
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Katz, Josepu. “The Political and Eco- 
nomic Beliefs of Student-Teachers in 
the Social Studies," Social Studies, 
XLIV (April, 1953), 142-45. 


In a group of Canadian student teachers, 
“there is present a measure of idealism and 
of ethical position which can preclude a 
realistic appraisal of the social and eco- 
nomic concepts with which they are deal- 
ing" 


. KENWORTHY, LEONARD S. Studying the 


UN and Its Specialised Agencies. 
Studying the World Series. Brooklyn: 
The author (% Brooklyn College), 
1953. Pp. 44. 

Discusses problems of teaching about the 
United Nations on several levels and lists 
appropriate printed materials and films. 


KENWORTHY, LEONARD S. Studying the 
U.S.S.R. Brooklyn: The author (S6 
Brooklyn College), 1952. Pp. 40. 


Presents a partially annotated list of books 
pamphlets, articles, films, and filmstrips, 


Keonane, RonenT E. “The Challenge 
of the Gifted Student in the Junior 
College," The Councilor, XIV (April, 
1953), 4-10. Chicago: Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies (Charles R. 
Monroe, editor, % Chicago Teachers 
College). 

Describes both acceleration and enrich- 
ment for students from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. 


Krouawr, RonERT E. “Educational 
News and Editorial Comment,” School 
Review, LXI (November, 1953), 443- 
56. 

Discusses some foreign educational devel- 
opments, communism in schools, educa- 
tion in world affairs, and recent materials 
in the social studies. 


Kipp, Joun W. “Social Science or So- 
cial Studies,” Social Education, XVII 
(May, 1953), 207-8, 213. 


Tells why he takes issue with the usage 
argued for by Edgar B. Wesley. 


130. 


131. 


134. 


135. 


136. 
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KISTLER, CHARLES E. “Map Study and 
Examination," Social Education, XVI 
(November, 1952), 325-28. 

Describes a method of map-study and three 
examination techniques which make map- 
study thorough and relatively easy for his- 
tory students and for their teachers. 


Kier, Loretta E. “Social Studies for 
the New Japan," Social Education, 
XVI (December, 1952), 356-58, 360. 
Describes processes and results of Ameri- 
can-Japanese social-studies workshops at 
Tokyo and Hiroshima in 1951-52. 


Maurice P., and Ric, 
Srepren G. “The Place of Local His- 
tory in Modern Education,” Journal of 
Educational Sociology, XXVI (October, 
1952), 79-88. 

Makes practical suggestions to enable 
teachers to use local history materials 
effectively. 


. MONROE, CHARLES R. (editor). “The 


Citizenship Project in Illinois," The 
Councilor, XIV (November, 1953). Chi- 
cago: Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies (Charles R. Monroe, editor, 
c4 Chicago Teachers College). 

A special issue which discusses specific citi- 
zenship projects in elementary and high 
schools in Illinois. 


Savers, CHARLES G., JR. “Blood 
Transfusion in Room 223,” Social 
Studies, XLIII (October, 1952), 227- 
29. 

Describes honestly the effect on student 
motivation of a problem-solving technique 
in a high-school class in world history. 


ScuuLTZ, FRANK G. “Horse Sense and 
Buggy Economics," School and Society, 
LXXVII (June 13, 1953), 372-75. 
Reviews the reasons for *'economic illiter- 
acy" and what is being done about it in 
progressive American schools. 


Serviss, TREVOR K. “Freedom To 
Learn: Censorship in Learning Mate- 
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rials,” Social Education, XVII (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 65-70. 


Describes existing safeguards in the writing 
of school textbooks. 


SHannon, D. A. “Facts, Dates, and 
History," Teachers College Record, LIV 
(December, 1952), 159-64. 


Emphasizes the need for analysis and his- 
torical method, as well as narrative, in 
high-school and college history courses. 


STEWART, Donatp H., and Brown, 
RALPH A. “The Teacher and the Social 
Studies: Part V. The Social Studies 
"Teacher and American History," Social 
Studies, XLIII (December, 1952), 317- 
25. 

Contains many excellent suggestions for 
broadening the subject horizon of the 
teacher of United States history. 


SULLIVAN, RICHARD E. “Toward a Re- 
construction of the General History 
Course," Journal of General Education, 
VII (January, 1953), 146-56. 


Argues for a college general-history course 
which teaches what a civilization is and 
which concentrates upon origins, persisting 
institutions and traditions, growth to ma- 
turity, and recent faltering of the basic 
patterns of Western Christian civilization. 


Topp, Lewis Paut (editor). *Econom- 
ic Education,” Social Education, XVII 
(November, 1953), 295-360. 


Contains articles of basic importance on 
content and methods of economic educa- 
tion from the elementary school through 
the junior college. 


VERHAGE, WILLIAM. "Political Econ- 
omy in General Education: A Two- 
Year Sequence at Boston University," 
Journal of Higher Education, XXIV 
(March, 1953), 127-34. 


Describes a course which stresses discus- 
sion of both theory and cases, using both 
historical and contemporary institutional 


materials and integrated by the use of ma- 
jor themes. 


142. 
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WEINBERG, MEYER. “Evaluating So- 
cial Science General Education," Jun- 
ior College Journal, XXIII (December, 
1952), 208-14. 


Describes the work and partial results of 
the social-science committee of the Co- 
operative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education. 


WILLIAMs, Jay. “Problems and Ameri- 
can History," Social Education, XVII 
(October, 1953), 266-67, 270. 


Indicates how primary sources recently 
available in “paper-backs’’? make possible 
the use of a “problems” (or ‘tissues””) ap- 
proach in the teaching of United States his- 
tory. 


Younc, KIMBALL. “Some Problems of 
Inter-disciplinary Courses in the Socia 
Sciences,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, VII (April, 1953), 201-8. 
Describes content and methods of a course 
"integrating" psychological, sociological, 
and anthropological content. 


ZAFRA, CARLOS DE, Jn. “Nine Dest 
able Features of a Good Social-Studies 
Department," Clearing House, XXV 
(November, 1952), 134-37. 


A good analysis of how to do the 50 
education job as a group. 


cial- 


GEOGRAPHY 


EDNA E. EISEN 
Kent State University 


ic 
ANDERZHON, MAMIE L. “Geograph 
Field Work in Community Study rik 
Junior High Level,” Journal of Geo! 


phy, LI (November, 1952), 325-3? d 
Describes a study of the postal service ° 


ing $ 
community as one way of developing i 
dents? ability to do geographic think? 
pig” 


Broome, VERDA. “Activity in 


Geography, LI (December, 1952), 3 
80. 


I 
School World Geography," Journa E | 


din. 4 
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Presents an outline developed by students 
and teacher of what should be included in 
the study of a particular political unit and 
explains the committee method of conduct- 
ing the study. 


Cnestanc, Ennis L. “Some Observa- 
tions on Introductory College Geogra- 
phy in the United States,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (March, 1953), 109-14. 


Reports the findings obtained from ques- 
tionnaires inquiring into the nature of in- 
troductory course organization and mate- 
rials. 


Courter, Jons WesLEY. “The Impor- 
tance of Human Geography in Second- 
ary Education Today,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (September, 1953), 
250-53. i 

Explains why it is essential that the proper 
authorities be called upon to take action to 
remedy the serious educational gap result- 
ing from failure to provide knowledge of 
geography to our young people. 


Goopman, MARIE CLECKNER. “Recent 
Maps of Interest to Teachers of Geog- 
raphy,” Journal of Geography, LII 
(March, 1953), 116-24. 

Reviews new domestic and readily avail- 
able foreign maps providing data on such 
Subjects as disease, agriculture, conserva- 
tion, transportation, travel, and physical 
features, 


GnrrrIN, Paur F. "Secondary School 
Geography and the Needs of Our 
Times,” Journal of Geography, LII 
(February, 1953), 60-67. 

Considers weaknesses existing in many 
Eeography curriculums and outlines a more 
Vital and meaningful type of geographic 
Program, 

Grirrin, Paur F. “A Geographer 
Looks at the Social Studies," Journal of 
Teacher Education, IV (June, 1953), 
131-34, 


Points out some of the prol 
riers brought into focus in correlated 
grams of several disciplines. 


lems and bar- 
pro- 
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Kony, C. F. “Through the Soles of 
Your Boots" NEA Journal, XLII 
(February, 1953), 85-86. 


Points out three areas of emphasis in ge- 
ography-teaching in high school and indi- 
cates effective teaching methods. 


LAINE, OLIVER H. “Who Says That 
Geography Isn’t Practical?” Journal of 
Geography, LII (May, 1953), 210-15. 
Describes the experience of a co-operative 
effort of geography students to assist in a 
local planning program. 


5. MAXFIELD, O. OrLAND. “Principles: 


An Approach to Economic Geogra- 
phy,” Journal of Geogra phy, LII (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 25-32. 

Presents a plea for formulation of prin- 
ciples and gives examples of generalizations 
which frequently are applicable in geo- 
graphic study. 


. MEYER, ALFRED H. “College Geogra- 


phy and Community Planning," Jour- 
nal of Geography, LI (April, 1953), 
147-61. 


Describes the way a community and a 
geography staff and students participated 


in a planning project. 


MILLER, G. J. Rest and Rust,” Jour- 
nal of Geography, LI (December, 1952), 
353-64. 

Discusses changes and growth in the devel- 
opment of geographic education and shows 
the contribution of geographic education to 
world understanding. 


ORMOND, GRACE. "Geography in the 
High School," Peabody J ournal of Edu- 
cation, XXX. (May, 1953), 348-49. 

Calls attention of both educators and ge- 
ographers to the need for a satisfactory 
program of geography in secondary grades. 


Ponocux1AK, P. “Need for Orientation 
Units in High School Geography," 
Journal of Geography, LII (May, 1953), 
191-96. 
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Reports conclusions reached from a survey 
of pupil readiness, teacher preparation, in- 
tegrated courses, and current textbooks. 


RENNER, GEORGE T., and REITH, JOHN 
W. “We Are Overlooking Geogra- 
phy," NEA Journal, XLII (October, 
1953), 436-37. 


Examines explanations frequently given 
for inadequate provision for geographic 
education in schools of higher learning. 


SMITH, VALENE L. “Travel Geography 
Courses for a New Field,” Journal of 
Geography, LII (February, 1953), 68- 
72. 


Describes a program designed to develop a 
sounder base for appreciation of travel ex- 
periences. 


SCIENCE 
WILBUR L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 
ANDERSON, KENNETH E. “Improving 
Science Teaching through Realistic Re- 
search," Science Education, XXXVII 
(February, 1953), 55-61. 


Presents suggestions for organizing re- 
search in science education. 


Asupv, Lyre W. “Is the Greatest 
Thing in Science in Danger?" Science 
Teacher, XX. (October, 1953), 221-24, 
262-63. 


Lists activities in the current American 
scene which suggest that the scientific 
method may ultimately come under attack. 


Branc, SAM S. “Vitalizing the Class- 
room—Pictorial Materials," School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LIII (February, 
1953), 150-53. 


Presents criteria for the selection of pic- 
tures and suggestions for their effective 
use. 


Brawc, Sam S. “Vitalizing the Class- 
room—Slides, Film Strips, and Films," 
School Science and Mathematics, LIII 
(April, 1953), 255-58. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 
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Discusses the values of the aids mentioned 
in the title and gives some suggestions upon 
their use in the classroom. 


Broom, SAMUEL W. "Science Provi- 
sions for the Rapid Learner: Sym- 
posium," Science Teacher, XX (Sep- 
tember and October, 1953), 161-63, 
182-84, 243-406. 


Concrete suggestions on how to provide for 
the rapid learner are presented by science 
teachers in many school systems. 


Boeck, CLAnENCE H. “Try the Induc- 
tive Approach,” Science Teacher, XX 
(October, 1953), 236-37, 260. 


Describes the use of an inductive approach 
in the teaching of high-school chemistry: 
The method is easily applied to other 501- 
ence subjects. 


BRANDWEIN, PauL F. “Developed Ar 
titude in Science and Mathematics" 
Science Teacher, XX. (April, 1953), 111 
14. 


This article deals with the selection 
training of future scientists. The hypothe- 
sis is based on continuing observa ation 9 
some four hundred students. 


and 


BuRMEISTER, Mary A. “Behavior In 
volved in the Critical Aspects of Scien” 
tific Thinking,” Science Educatio 
XXXVI (December, 1952), 259-63- 


Describes the methods used to identify d 
skills and steps in scientilic thinking © 
presents an outline of the behaviors Í 
volved in scientific thinking. 


uc 
. BURMEISTER, Mary A. “The Const? 


tion and Validation of a Test To M 
ure Some of the Inductive Aspec 


uct 
Scientific Thinking,” Science A 
tion, XXXVII (March, 1953), ! 
Describes a method of beet 30 ^l 


validating a test of the inductive aspect 
scientific thinking. 


CourroxN, CHARLES A. “On the 5 an 
tific Method,” School Science at ni. 
ematics, LIII (May, 1953), 372- 
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Criticizes the general viewpoint expressed 
in many articles on the scientific method. 


Curtis, Francis D. “Basic Principles 
of Science Teaching,” Science Teacher, 
XX (March, 1953), 55-59, 77. 

Discusses twelve basic principles which 


provide a guide for effective teaching of 
science. 


. Erisman, FREDERICK B. "Laboratory 


Manuals and Workbooks,” Science 
Teacher, XX (April, 1953), 116-17, 139. 
Describes the defects in commonly used 
manuals and proposes ways of improving 
laboratory procedures and records. 


Grant, CHARLOTTE L. “Can a Single 
Course in the Biological Sciences Fill 
the Dual Objectives of General Educa- 
tion and Training of Future Scien- 
tists?” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIII (April, 1953), 287-90. 


Presents statistics on enrolment in biology, 
a list of objectives, and trends in the or- 
ganization of courses. 


Hurn, PauL DEH. “The Case against 
High School Physics,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LIII (June, 1953), 
439-49, 

Discusses the falling enrolment in physics 
and the reports of various committees con- 
cerning the teaching of physics from 1894 
to 1946, 


Impr, Aaron J. “Learning the Scien- 
tific Method through the Historical 
Approach,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LITI (November, 1953), 637-43. 
Describes methods used in various schools 
in which the history-of-science approach is 
employed to develop a better understand- 
ing of scientific method. 


Trisu, E. EUGENE. “A Determination 
of Materials Dealing with Soil Conser- 
vation and Suitable for Integration into 
Courses of High School Science for Gen- 
eral Education," Science Education, 
XXXVII (March, 1953), 84-99. 
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Describes the need for conservation educa- 
tion, the role of the school in providing it, 
and an outline of suitable materials. 


JaconsoN, WILLARD J. “Science Edu- 
cation and the Development of Abili- 
ties To Cope with Problematic Life Sit- 
uations,” Science Education, XXXVII 
(April, 1953), 172-82. 

Describes various methods of developing 
the ability to cope with problematic situa- 
tions, with special emphasis upon the ways 
in which science may contribute. 


McGonnacie, WARREN J. “New De- 
velopments in Atomic Energy,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIII (March, 
1953), 187-98. 

Discusses the program used to stimulate 
exploration of sources of uranium, the ap- 
plication of nuclear power in ships and 
power plants, the experimental breeder, 
and comparisons with other sources of 


energy. 


Mack, Josep A. “The High School 
Physics Laboratory Manual,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (October 
and November, 1952), 562-72, 641-48. 
Studies existing laboratory manuals to find 
experiments considered basic by the au- 
thors and to discover trends in the content 
of manuals during the past twenty years. 


MALLINSON, GEORGE GREISEN. “How 
To Use the Textbook in Science Teach- 
ing,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIII (November, 1953), 593-600. 


Discusses sources of difficulty in textbooks 
and ways to overcome these difficulties. 


PETERSON, OrvAL L. “The Scientific 
Method—Its Use at Various Levels of 
Science and Science Teaching,” Ameri- 
can Biology Teacher, XIV (December, 
1952), 215-16. 

Describes the various levels of scientific 
thinking and lists techniques which may be 
employed to encourage it. 
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REINER, WILLIAM B. “Needed Re- 
search in Evaluation in Science Teach- 
ing," Science Education, XXXVII 
(February, 1953), 61-69. 


Identifies problems in need of investigation 
and suggests testing techniques which may 
be used to solve them. 


RUTLEDGE, James A. “Some Oppor- 
tunities in Chemistry for Problem 
Solving,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIII (November, 1953), 605-7. 


Describes methods of using the chemistry 
laboratory to give training in problem- 
solving. 


SCHENBERG, SAMUEL. “High School 
Science in the Post War Years,” Science 
Teacher, XX (February, 1953), 9-11, 
28. 


Traces the trend in enrolment in science 
classes and discusses the effectiveness of the 
program now offered. 


SurLivAN, H. M. "Care, Use and Re- 
pair of Laboratory Equipment,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIII (April, 
1953), 259-63. 


The writer, who is associated with one of 
the largest manufacturers of laboratory 
apparatus, gives many useful suggestions 
concerning the care of this equipment. 


WAREHAM, RICHARD T. “The Prepara- 
tion of School Science Textbook Manu- 
scripts,” Science Teacher, XX (April, 
1953), 119, 143-44. 


Gives suggestions for the preparation of 
manuscripts to would-be authors. 


WEAVER, ELBERT C. “Projects for Sci- 
ence Fairs,” Science Teacher, XX (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 17-18. 


Lists projects and gives suggestions for 
making exhibits meaningful. 


Wotre, DAEL. “Future Supply of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Students,” Sci- 
ence Teacher, XX (September, 1953), 
157-60, 210. 


191. ADLER, 


193. BAUMGARTNER, REUBEN A. 


194, BENNETT, Howanp C. “A Gra 
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Compares the present supply of scientists 
with the school and college populations to 
determine whether future needs will be 
met. Discusses methods to attract more 
bright students to enter the field of science. 


190. WoopBunx, Jons H. “Visual Aids— 


and the Problem-solving Type of 
Teaching Exercise,” Science Teacher, 
XX (September, 1953), 167-69. 


Describes how teachers may make 2 inch 
by 2 inch slides and use them to raise prob- 
lems and provide data for solving problems: 


MATHEMATICS 
GEORGE E. HAWKINS 


Lyons Township High School and Junior 


College, La Grange, Illinois 


RurH, and PETERS, MAX. 
“General Mathematics and the Core 
Curriculum,” Mathematics Teachers 
XLVI (March, 1953), 171-77. 


Summarizes the content of a mathem E: 
course used in a ninth-grade core pig 
and gives some evaluation of the course: 


atics 


192. AvnE, H. GLENN. “Can a Single Course 


in Mathematics or the Sciences Fill me 
Dual Objectives of General Education 
and Training of Future Specialists 1 
School Science and M. athematics, L 
(February, 1953), 107-13. 

Discusses nature of a course intended 
general education and some of the pr 
involved in offering it. 

«a Mathe 
matics Curriculum for the Gifte n 
School Science and Mathematics, 
(March, 1953), 207-13. 


Discusses types of courses offered 
perior students in several schools- 


for S” 


phic 
t 
Method Useful in Solving C^ gli 
Algebraic and Trigonometric Ine] yf 
ties" Mathematics Teacher, 
(February, 1953), 82-85. 
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Presents an effective method for solving 
conditional inequalities. 


Bnaxpzs, Lours Grant. “Using Recre- 
ational Mathematics Materials in the 
Classroom,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (May, 1953), 326-29. 
Summarizes a questionnaire study of the 
uses made of recreations in mathematics 
classes and teacher opinions regarding their 
effectiveness. A bibliography of books on 
recreations is included. 


Brown, CraupE H. The Teaching of 
Secondary Mathematics. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 388. 

A textbook concerned with the application 
of educational theory to teaching prob- 
lems. Discusses objectives, content, class- 
room management, testing, and reading 
problems. 


. CARLTON, CARL J. “Mathematics in 


the Skilled Trades" M ‘athematics 
Teacher, XLVI (January, 1953), 8-13, 
21. 

Presents applications of mathematics in a 
few of the skilled trades in which it is fun- 
damental. 


CARNAHAN, WALTER H. “Pi and Prob- 
ability," Mathematics Teacher, XLVI 
(February, 1953), 65-66, 70. 

methods based 


Explains some interesting 
he value of Pi. 


on probability of deriving t 


Crarr, H. S. The Laws of Algebra and 
Modern Algebras,” School Science and 
Mathematics, LIII (January, 1953), 
29-33. 

Describes several types of number systems 
in which one or more of the commonly ac- 
cepted laws of operations do not hold. 


Dones, IRVING ALLEN. “The Science of 
Teaching Mathematics,” M athematics 
Teacher, XLVI (March, 1953), 157-66. 


Summarizes several studies concerned with 
the teaching of mathematics in order to 
provide a sound basis for methodology. 
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Eacte, E. L. “The Decimal Point and 
Slide Rule Answers,” Mathematics 
- aas XLV (December, 1952), 572- 
75. 

Explains an unusual method for placing the 
decimal point in computation using the 
slide rule. 


. EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE INDUS- 


TRIAL MATHEMATICS SocIeTY, DE- 
TROIT, MICHIGAN. “The Increasing Im- 
portance of Mathematics,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVI (January, 1953), 
3-7. 

Gives illustrations of occupational oppor- 
tunities requiring competence in mathe- 
matics and points out some of our present 
deficiencies. 


Fenr, Howanp F. “Using Algebra in 
Teaching Geometry," Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (December, 1952), 561- 
66. 

Gives examples of the use of algebra in 
geometric proofs and points out the under- 
lying assumptions. 4 


Fem, Howanp F. “General Ways To 
Identify Students with Scientific and 
Mathematical Potential,” Mi athematics 
Teacher, XLVI (April, 1953), 230-34. 


Discusses ten traits characteristic of stu- 
dents gifted in science and in mathematics. 


HARTUNG, MAURICE L. “High School 
Algebra for Bright Students,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVI (May, 1953), 


316-21, 325. 

Describes a course which emphasizes un- 
derstanding some of the ways of analyzing, 
interpreting, and summarizing data and 
their implicit relations. 


InviN, LEE. “The Organization of In- 
struction in Arithmetic and Basic 
Mathematics in Selected Secondary 
Schools," M. athematics Teacher, XLVI 
(April, 1953), 235-40. 

Summarizes à research study designed to 
assist in improving nontraditional courses 
in mathematics. 
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Jounson, Donovan A. "Let's Do 
Something for the Gifted in Mathe- 
matics,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVI 
(May, 1953), 322-25. 


Suggests ways by which schools may pro- 
vide for training of gifted pupils. 


The Learning of Mathematics—Its The- 
ory and Practice. Twenty-first Year- 
book of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. Washington: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, 1953. Pp. x+356. 


Discusses drill, transfer of training, prob- 
lem-solving, concept-formation, motiva- 
tion, sensory learning, and other topics. 


Lrovp, DawrEL B. “Ultra-curricular 
Stimulation for the Superior Student," 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVI (Novem- 
ber, 1953), 487-89. 


Makes practical suggestions for meeting 
the needs of superior pupils in mathemat- 
ics. 


MANHEIMER, WALLACE. A “Logical 
Symbolism for Proof in Elementary 
Geometry," Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (April, 1953), 246-52. 


Illustrates the use of logical symbolism in 
proofs in plane geometry and discusses its 
advantages. 


MESERVE, Bruce E. “Using Geometry 
in Teaching Algebra,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLV (December, 1952), 567- 
71. 


Illustrates how the interdependence of alge- 
bra and geometry may be used to improve 
the presentation and understanding of both 
subjects in terms of fundamental mathe- 
matical concepts. 


MzszERvE, Bruce E. “The University 
of Illinois List of Mathematical Com- 
petencies," School Review, LXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 85-92, 


Describes projects in which attempts are 
made to define and to measure competen- 
cies in mathematics. 


213. 


214. 
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MEsERVE, Bruce E. “Topology for 
Secondary Schools,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVI (November, 1953), 


465-74. 

Illustrates some of the properties of topol- 
ogy and suggests their use in interesting 
superior pupils in mathematics and in em- 
phasizing the importance of this funda- 
mental mathematical concept. 


PHILLIPS, Jo MCKEEBY. «Motivating 
the Study of Solid Geometry through 
the Use of Mineral Crystals,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LII (Decem- 
ber, 1952), 743-48. 

Explains what the teacher of solid geom- 
etry should know about mineral crystals in 
order to use them for purposes of motiva- 
tion. 


Rees, Mina. “Modern Mathematics 
and the Gifted Student,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XLVI (October, 1953), 401-6. 


! a ; ) 
Discusses some types of jobs available t 
able students trained in mathematics. 


REEVE, WILLIAM Davin. “The Place of 
Mathematics in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” School Science and Mathemalts 
LIII (April, 1953), 273-85. 

Discusses nature and purpose of 


matics and values to be derived 
study. 


mathe- 
from it$ 


e Future 
the Sec 
c an 


Reeve, WinLiAM Davin. “Th 
of Mathematics Education in 
ondary School,” School Scien 


Mathematics, LIII (November, 1953): 
611, 635-36. — 
Discusses traditional attacks on hig 


F “es SUS” 
school mathematics courses and gives f 


gestions for strengthening the teaching 
these courses. 


Teach 


. Rive, T. E. “Integration in the Jay 
ing of Trigonometry in the Seco at" 
School,” School Science and "49: 


matics, LIII (November, 1953); 644 
ifyi? 

Makes several suggestions for unify’ e 

content from arithmetic, algebra; an 


ometry in the study of trigonometry 


f 
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SCHILLING, ROBERT. "Mathematics in 
Engineering," Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVI (January, 1953), 14-17. 


Illustrates how basic mechanical processes 
can be described and formulated mathe- 
matically by examples selected from the 
field of ride and suspension engineering for 
automobiles. 


Urnicu, James F. “The Case for the 
Syllogism in Plane Geometry,” Mathe- 
matics Teacher, XLVI (May, 1953), 
311-15, 325. 

Outlines a plan for introducing the course 
in plane geometry through a study of syl- 
logisms and then making the transition to 
the mathematical form of proof as an aid in 
understanding deductive proof. 


Wurraan, Sor. “Equipment for Dem- 
onstrating Continuity in Geometry,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LIII 
(January, 1953), 34-38. 


Gives examples of inexpensive apparatus 
for demonstrating geometry in action. 


Witson, Jack D. "Trends in Geome- 
try,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVI 
(February, 1953), 67-70. 

Effectively discusses the two major objec- 
tives of the course in plane geometry and 
Mentions two large-scale experimental pro- 
grams that are getting started. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Francis F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


ANDERSSON, THEODORE. “The Yale- 
Barnard Conference on the Teaching of 
French,” French Review, XXVI (De- 
cember, 1952), 121-28. 


Reports the findings of this conference and 
its research committees on French in the 
elementary schools, linguistically gifted 
children, teacher preparation, audio-visual 
aids, test development, high school-college 
relations, and public relations. 


224. 
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BABCOCK, Enna E. “Foreign Languages 
ina Changing Curriculum,” Hispania, 
XXXV (November, 1952), 431-32. 


Implies a need for certain changes in the 
public school program in light of current 
social realities. 


. BLAYNE, THORNTON C., and KAUL- 


FERS, WALTER V. “College Entrance 
Requirements and the High Schools,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVII 
(April, 1953), 195-97. 

Faces the declining enrolment in foreign 
languages in secondary schools with recog- 
nition of the difficulties in counseling high- 


school pupils. 


Borcium, GromoE P. “Lest Science 
Explode in Our Face,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVI (November, 
1952), 315-19. 

A variety of audio-visual techniques of 
teaching are integrated around certain 
guiding principles. 

Coun, Jack. “The Implications of the 
Current World Situation for Foreign 
Language Instruction,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXXVI (December, 
1952), 402-4. 

Recognizes the need for auxiliary languages 
throughout the world and recommends 
that these languages be taught for the pri- 
mary purpose of communicating basic hu- 
man needs. 


Datey, Mary E. “Language 8 at the 
North Syracuse High School,” His- 
pania, XXXV (November, 1952), 437- 
40 (also in Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII [January, 1953], 38-41). 

Describes one of a series of units, at the 
junior high school level, designed to create 
interest in foreign languages and cultures, 


Dunxet, HAROLD B. “Foreign Lan- 
guages on the March Again," School 
Review, LXI (January, 1953), 3-6. 
Comments on the potentialities for both 
good and ill in the Modern Language As- 
sociation's three-year inquiry. 
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FORSHEIT, SAMUEL. “Conversation 
through Reading,” French Review, 
XXVI (February, 1953), 299-303. 


Resolves the problem of reading versus 
conversation by using materials read as a 
basis for conversation. 


FORSHEIT, SAMUEL. “Language in the 
Core Curriculum,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXXV (September, 1953), 13-15. 


Proposes alternate ‘‘core’’ courses for the 
linguistically gifted and for the less gifted 
who may still profit from study of the cul- 
ture of a foreign country and its influence 
on American life. 


Furness, Epa L. “Historical Back- 
ground of Audition Testing of Span- 
ish," Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (January, 1953), 23-27. 


Summarizes representative Spanish audi- 
tion tests. 


Grpvz, Huco. “What Do the Colleges 
Expect of the Entering Students in 
Modern Languages?" Modern Language 
Journal, XXXVII (April, 1953), 174- 
16. 


Holds secondary-school teachers respon- 
sible for pupils’ knowledge of a language, 
accuracy, and study habits and advises on 
the training of teachers prepared to achieve 
the desired goals. 


Gozpscuz, C. R. “A Realistic View,” 
German Quarterly, XXVI (March, 
1953), 81-87. 

Appeals for a teaching program which is 
broad, mature, meaningful, and functional 
for pupils and for co-ordination of the pro- 
grams of secondary and higher education. 


Grew, James H. “A French Course for 
the Modern World," French Review, 
XXVI (January, 1953), 210-15. 


Depicts a ten-year French course (Grades 
III-XII) which is adapted to the maturity 
and needs of pupils and grants a maximum 
of six credits on the basis of units covered 
rather than length of time studied. 


236. 


238. 


239. 


240. 


241. 
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GUNTHER, GERTRUDE. “Cutting 
through the Nomenclature to the Lan- 
guage,” German Quarterly, XXVI 
(May, 1953), 160-62. 

Gives examples of how to teach meaning- 


fully without recourse to the forbidding 
traditional expressions of formal grammar. 


. Hosss, Nicuoras. “Child Develop- 


ment and Language Learning,” School 
and Society, LXXVIII (July 25, 1953); 
17-21. 

Concludes that there is no “hest” age for 
beginning the study of a foreign language 
and that the decision depends on the goals 
of instruction. 


Horrman, Epwarp J. “Language Edu; 
cation in the Metropolitan Area, 
Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(November, 1952), 349-53. 


Indicates that in all schools at least ps 
first two years of instruction should be 
spent in teaching students to speak and te 
understand the language. 


" r 
HoMBERGER, CONRAD P. “Gramma 


and the Teaching of Languages," e. 
ern Language Journal, XXXVII (Fe 
ruary, 1953), 63-67. 


j jptive- 
Illustrates that a free, flexible, descrip. 
analytical approach in teaching ge " 
facilitates expression as well as unders 
ing and also saves time. 
wppinkin’ 


HowsERGER, Conrap P. ly 
watery) 


and the Rules,” German Q 
XXVI (March, 1953), 118-22. 


Differentiates between the functional s 
ing of generalizations growing out jgid 
perience and the formal learning ° “idl 
authoritative prescriptions tO be apP 


HvzBENER, THropore. “Have ric" 
Languages a Place in the Core nr ie 
lum?" High Points in the Work % et 
High Schools of New York City, 4 
(November, 1952), 6-8. 1 
< “he id? 


States that a foreign language !$ , g 
core for a course in common Jearnin 
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HUEBENER, THEODORE. “Plain Talk 
about Language,” NEA Journal, XLII 
(January, 1953), 37-38. 


Says present-day needs require a program 
of foreign-language-study more intensive 
and more extensive than current offerings. 


HuEBENER, THEODORE. "Teaching 
Spanish by Radio," Hispania, XXXVI 
(May, 1953), 203. 

Describes a series of programs broadcast to 
Schools and the accompanying materials 
prepared for teachers and classes. 


HUEBENER, THEODORE. ".. . . I Couldn't 
Even Read the Bill of Fare," High 
Points in the Work of the High Schools of 
New York City, XXXV (September, 
1953), 10-12. 


Reminds critics of the broad cultural aims 
of foreign-language-study and of shifts of 
emphasis. 


Jerr, Atvin D. “The Use of Color 
Codes in Teaching German,” German 
Quarterly, XXVI (January, 1953), 33- 
38. 

Accelerates the pace of instruction by using 
colored chalk in the presentation of rela- 
tions on the chalk board, colored inks in the 
case of duplicated materials, and other 
colored learning aids. 


KavLreRs, Warrer V. "Americans 
Can Be Linguists, Too," VEA Journal, 
XLI (November, 1952), 502-3. 


Shows that research findings dispel some of 
the misunderstandings about the talents 
required to learn a second language. 


Krxisros, H. "We Accept Our Re- 
sponsibility for Professional Leader- 
ship,” School and Society, LXXVII 
(February 21, 1953), 113-17 (also in 
PMLA, LXVIII [March, 1953], 18-24, 
and in Hispania, XXXVI [May, 1953], 
182-86). 

Reaffirms the broad humanistic aims of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
and projects the comprehensive study of 


248. 


249. 
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the role that foreign languages and litera- 
ture should play in American life, an under- 
taking of the association being accom- 
plished with the aid of a Rockefeller Grant. 


KipprEe, L. B. “Linguists and Lin- 
guistics,” Hispania, XXXVI (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 14-20. 


Pleas for a linguistic core in teacher prepa- 
ration in light of some of the principal ideas 
current among linguists and their relation 
to the teaching of Spanish. 


MCGRATH, EARL J. “Broadening the 
Base of Language Study in America,” 
School and Society, LXXVII (February 
7, 1953), 81-83 (also in PMLA, 
LXVIII [March, 1953], 25-29, and in 
Hispania, XXXVI [May, 1953], 186- 
89). 

Emphasizes theimportanceof good teaching 
of languages at all levels and anticipates the 
need for language-study in the training pro- 
gram of elementary teachers to meet de- 
mands for earlier introduction of foreign 


languages. 


MARCEWARDT, ALBERT H. “Obligation 
and Opportunity,” PMLA, LXVIII 
(March, 1953), 34-37 (also in Hispania, 
XXXVI [May, 1953], 191-94). 

Views foreign-language competence as es- 
sential to the achievement of a variety of 
goals of society and education. 


Moncax, B. Q. “Unrecognized Disar- 
mament,” PMLA, LXVIII (March, 
1953), 38-42 (also in Hispania, 
XXXVI [May, 1953], 194-97). 
Maintains that an extended modern for- 
eign-language program in the public schools 
is vital to national security. 


Monrow, FRANK W. “A Qualifying 
Test for Enrolment in Foreign-Lan- 
guage Classes in High School,” His- 
pania, XXXVI (February, 1953), 96- 
98. 

Outlines a brief test of pupil aptitude and 
preparation for study of a foreign language. 
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Most, WinuiM G. "Toward More 
Popular Demand for Latin," Classical 
Journal, XLVIII (October, 1952), 
18-21. 


Believes that Late Latin has a place in a 
balanced Latin curriculum, even at the 
secondary level. 


“Panel Discussion: The AATF and the 
MLA Foreign Language Program," 
French Review, XXVI (April, 1953), 
348-59. 


Presents the points of view of leading 
teachers of language on matters of teacher 
training and the improvement of teaching, 
cultural objectives, practical values, and 
public understanding of the forcign-lan- 
guage program. 


PARKER, WILLIAM R. “What Next?” 
PMLA, LXVIII (March, 1953), 43-48 
(also in Hispania, XXXVI [May, 
1953], 197-200). 


Requests all professional teachers of lan- 
guages and allied organizations involved in 
the three-year study of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association under the Rockefeller 
Grant to co-operate in sharing information, 
setting up projects and conferences, and 
consulting with representatives of major 
activities on the role that foreign languages 
should play in American life. 


Parker, WiLLIAM R. "The Lan- 
guage Curtain," School and Society, 
LXXVIII (October 24, 1953), 129-33. 


Offers a seven-point program for advancing 
interest in the potentialities for world un- 
derstanding in foreign-language-study. 


“Presidents’ Pamphlet,” Classical 
Journal, XLVIII (January, 1953), 148- 
50. 


Publicizes the pamphlet Why Study Latin 
in School?—a compilation of the answers 
of college presidents, deans, executives, and 
college teachers. 


RrcENos, GnAvpoN W. “Latin Words 
in Current English," Classical Journal, 
XLVIII (December, 1952), 85-108. 


289. 
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Lists over seven thousand useful English 
words which have come directly from Latin 
with little or no change. 


Rorum, DorotHy M. “Ubinam Gen- 
tium Sumus?” Classical Journal, 
XLVIII (October, 1952), 22-26. 


Reviews the changes of the past fifty years 
in pupil-teacher relations, curriculum, 
methods of teaching, and textbooks in Sec 
ondary-school Latin. 


“Role of Foreign Languages and Liter- 
ature To Be Investigated,” School and 
Society, LXXVI (November 1, 1952), 
284. 


Announces the $120,000 three-year grant 
by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
Modern Language Association for an ex- 
tensive study of the role of foreign lan- 
guages and literature in American life to- 


day. 


SCHERER, GEORGE A, C. «Importance 
of Auditory Comprehension,” German 
Quarterly, XXV (November, 1952» 
223-29. 


Builds a case for emphasizing the sk 
reading and listening in the beginners’ as 
eign-language course and for postponiré 
training in the more difficult skills of spe? 
ing and writing. 


ills of 


«Semantics e 
Modern Languages,” Modern Languast 
Journal, XXXVII (April, 1953), 

ie vith 
Suggests enriching regular classwork wi 
instruction in idioms and connotations i m 
with discussions of context, loade to 
guage, and language as symbols in ain e 
advance the understanding of all la” 

and communication. fot 
Soxpow, P. “General Languaé® pe 
Whom?” High Points in the Work -gy 
High Schools of New York City, 
(November, 1952), 20-21. 


pe 
Sets forth advantages of a course des of” 
to give the pupil who does not elect and 
eign language some of the linguist! 
cultural values of several langua£?: 
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SPANN, MeENo. "Vox Clamantis in 
Deserto," German Quarterly, XXVI 
(March, 1953), 88-95. 


Advocates a revision of beginning gram- 
mars based on a frequency list of syntacti- 
cal forms, adjusted to the demands of read- 
ing, and using natural practice, correct 
style, and mature realistic content. 


5. SPAULDING, SETH. “Fundamental Edu- 


cation and the Foreign-Language 
Teacher,” Hispania, XXXVI (May, 
1953), 158-63. 

Points out the common teaching elements 
of fundamental education and foreign- 
language education and indicates tech- 
niques which may be shared. 


SPAULDING, SETH. “Three-dimensional 
Word Repetition in Reading Mate- 
rial" Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (May, 1953), 226-30. 
Discusses word repetition for habit forma- 
tion (the vertical dimension), for develop- 
ment of meaning (the horizontal dimen- 
sion), and for purposes of meaningful com- 
munication (depth). 


Stery, Jack M. “A Critical Evaluation 
of First and Second Year German 
Readers,” German Quarterly, XXVI 
(March, 1953), 96-101. 

Scans the strengths and shortcomings of 
foreign-language textbooks. 


Torom, Vera. “A Group Process Ex- 
Deriment in Third Term High School 
German," German Quarterly, XXVI 
(May, 1953), 171-76. 

Explains the procedure and evalu: 


Outcomes in applying to language study 
Principles of the group process of learning. 


ates the 
the 


VanpAMAN, HazeL C. “Language and 
General Education," German Quarterly, 
XXVI (January, 1953), 2-9. 
Examines significant aims in corri 
fields of knowledge and in teaching pupils 
how to apply general principles to such 
life-problems as understanding languages 
ina variety of functions. 


elating 


9 


271. WALSH, 


270. WACHNER, CLARENCE. “Challenges to 


Change,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVII (April, 1953), 167-73. 

Looks at the problems of foreign-language 
teaching and urges greater flexibility in 
meeting the challenges in the classroom and 
in school relations. 


Donatp D. “The College 
Board Foreign-Language Tests,” Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXXVII (Jan- 
uary, 1953), 19-22. 


Covers development, administration, re- 
liability, validity, use, and influence of the 
foreign-language reading tests used by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


272. Warsn, Dona D. “The Mote and the 


Beam, PMLA, LXVIII (March, 
1953), 30-33 (reprinted in Hispania, 
XXXVI [May, 1953], 189-91). 

Considers influences which have mini- 
mized the place of foreign-language-study 
and rallies teachers to strengthen their in- 


struction. 


273. Warsu, Dowarp D. (editor). "The 


M.L.A. Foreign Language Program," 
Hispania, XXXVI (August, 1953), 
346-58. 


Initiates a new department of this journal 
devoted to news and data from the Foreign 
Language Program of the Modern Lan- 


guage Association. 


274. WirHERS, A. M. “To Promote Latin," 


Classical Journal, XLVIII (November, 
1952), 67-72. 


Evaluates traditional arguments in pro- 
moting Latin and calls for communication 
and co-operation among teachers of all 


languages. 
FILMS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


The following list of selected in- 


structional motion pictures is re- 
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stricted to recent 16mm films not pre- 
viously listed in this journal. All list- 
ings are sound films unless otherwise 
indicated. 

ENGLISH 


275. Belter Reading. 12 minutes, black and 
white. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1952. 
Demonstrates methods by which a high- 


school student is helped in overcoming 
faulty reading habits. 


276. High-School Reading Training Films. 
14 films, silent, black and white. Iowa 
City: State University of Iowa, 1951. 
A series of films designed to be used with 
ninth-grade students to improve reading. 


277. Speech: Conversation. 11 minutes, black 
and white. New York: Young America 
Films, 1953. 

Dramatizes correct and incorrect methods 


of conversation in social and business situa- 
tions. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


278. The English Language: Story of Its De- 
velopment. 11 minutes, black and white 
or color. 1953. 


Outlines the history of the English lan- 
guage from its beginnings in the tongues of 
the Angles and Saxons. The French and 
Latin influences are traced, and evidence of 
continuing change and development is 
noted. 


279. How To Prepare a Class Report. 11 min- 
utes, black and white or color. 1953. 
Suggests procedures for choosing suitable 
subjects and for gathering and organizing 
information for oral and written reports. 


280. Literature Appreciation: A Series In- 
cluding How To Read Novels, How To 
Read Essays, How To Read Poetry. 11- 
13$ minutes, black and white or color, 
1952-53. 

Each of these three films deals with the 
problem of increasing appreciation of liter- 
ature by learning to understand the author 
and his material, by visualizing settings 


286. Meaning of Elections. 10 minutes bl 


287. The Mohammedan World: Begin’ 


and action, and by gaining familiarity with 
style and use of words. 


SocIaL STUDIES 


281. A Citizen Participates. 25 minutes, 


black and white. New York: Young 
America Films, 1953. 

One resident demonstrates the importance 
of participation by exercising his initiative 
and assuming his responsibility as a citizen 
to help obtain a doctor for his small com- 
munity. 


282. Heritage. 9 minutes, color. New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
The Anti-Defamation League, the United 
Christian Youth Movement, and the 
Catholic Youth Organization co-operated 
in producing this animated film on the uni- 
versal rights of man. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 


283. Ancient Egypt. 11 minutes, black and 


white or color. 1952. 


Surveys contributions of the ancient Egy?” 
tion civilization to Western culture. 


284. Ancient Greece. 11 minutes, black and 


white or color. 1952. 

" ; 1 is 
Remains of ancient Greece provide w net 
documentation of our cultural phen ac 
in such areas as philosophy, science, * 
mathematics. 


ual 


285. Law of Demand and Supply. 11 num 


utes, black and white. 1952. id 
ji 
Illustrates the meaning of the G 
terms “demand” and “supply” as e 
factors operate in a bicycle-rental bus! 
ack 


and white or color. 1953. 

Deals with the importance of de 
elections as a method for selectini 
sentatives and fixing responsibility 
lic policies. 


mocratiC 
g repre” 
for pu 


ning’ 
and 
and Growth. 10 minutes, black 


white or color. 1953. meda” 


Deals with the history of the Mohan" ture 
world and its impact on Western CU 
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WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


288. 


289, 


290, 


291, 


292, 


293, 


294, 


296. 


The American Revolution. 15 minutes, 
color. 1953. 

Re-enacts major events and turning points 
of the War of Independence. 


Centralization and Decentralization. 20 
minutes, black and white. 1952. 
Describes the tendency toward increasing 
centralization of decision-making and sug- 
gests the need of preserving a balance be- 
tween local and central authority. 


Inflation. 20 minutes, color. 1953. 


Defines inflation and discusses the problem 
of controlling it. 


Nationalism. 20 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 

Analyzes the concept of nationalism and 
traces its development in modern times. 


Our Community. 12 minutes, color. 
1952, 

Shows how the many interlacing activities 
of a modern American community operate 
through the everyday life of a ten-year-old 
boy. 


Political Parties. 20 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 

Explains the functions of political parties 
and their importance in a democracy. 


Presidential Elections. 16 minutes, 


black and white. 1953. 

Describes the political structure of the 
Presidential election in the United States 
and emphasizes its crucial importance in 
American political life. 


- Pressure Groups. 20 minutes, black and 


white. 1952. 


Tells what a pressure group is and deals 
With both its desirable and undesirable 
functions in American political life. 


Social Process. 20 minutes, black and 
white. 1952. 


Professor Harold D. Lasswell develops the 
meaning of a set of terms designed for 
analyzing the common activities of men 


marily for college level, the film could be 
used with high-school Seniors. 


297. World Balance of Power. 20 minutes, 


black and white. 1952. 


The idea of world balance of power is dis- 
cussed with reference to the present inter- 
national crisis and the problem of war and 
peace. 


GEOGRAPHY 


298. Afghanistan Moves Ahead. 10 minutes, 


black and white. New York: United 
Nations Film Division, 1952. 

Reviews ways of the people through an ac- 
count of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program since 1950. 


299. A Day among the Berbers. 14 minutes, 


black and white. New York: A. F. 
Films, 1952. 


The work and economic life of this North 
African people is shown largely by scenes 
taken in the city of Indus in the Atlas 


Mountains. 


300. Modern Canada. 27 minutes, black and 


white. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1953. 

Emphasizes the recent industrial growth 
of Canada. 


301. The Prairie. 16 minutes, color. Los 


Angeles, California: Arthur Barr Pro- 
ductions, 1952. 

Surveys plant and animal life of the prairie. 
Pictures the North American prairie re- 
gion as an agricultural resource. 


302. South Africa. 22 minutes, color. Los 


Angeles, California: Paul Hoefler Pro- 
ductions, 1952 


Includes scenes of agriculture and indus- 
trial activities and also customs of the 


Zulus. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


303. Hindu Family. 10 minutes, black and 


white. 1952, 


122 
Portrays the everyday life of a village fam- 
ily in the province of Gujerat. 

304. People along the Mississippi. 22 min- 


utes, black and white. 1952. 


A toy sailboat floating down the Mississip- 
pi is the connecting thread linking scenes of 
people and places along the Mississippi. 


SCIENCE 


305. Atoms at Work. 10 minutes, black and 
white. New York: British Information 
Services, 1952. 

A British film reviews the growing use of 
radioactive materials in medicine and in- 
dustry. 


306. Flowering Desert. 11 minutes, color. 
Hollywood, California: Bailey Films, 
1952. 


Scenes from various desert areas are used 
to exemplify climate and topography. 


307. Measurement of the Speed of Light. 7 
minutes, black and white. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 


Three approaches to the problem of deter- 
mining the speed of light are shown in 
animation. 


308. Plant Growth and Mutation. 11 min- 
utes, black and white. Ross, California: 
Phase Films (Brice), 1952. 


By phase-contrast cinemicography, this 
film shows the complete cycle of nucleus 
and cell division in living cells from the 
stamen hairs of a plant. 


CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


309. Human Body: Skeleton. 10 minutes, 
black and white. 1953. 


The skeletal structure is viewed in action 
by means of fluoroscopic motion-picture 
photography. The functions of the skeleton 
are explained. 


310. Nature of Heat. 10 minutes, black and 
white or color. 1953. 
Explains what heat is, how it is transferred, 


and suggests questions for discussion and 
further experimentation. 
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311. Television: How It Works. 11 minutes, 
black and white. 1952. 


Explains the physics of television broad- 
casting and reception. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


312. Allergies. 12 minutes, black and white 
or color. 1953. 


Explains the nature of an allergy, the tests 
used, and current experimental research. 


313. The Alom and Industry. 12 minutes, 
black and white. 1952. 
Produced in collaboration with the Divi- 
sion of Physical Sciences of the University 
of Chicago, this film examines the growing 
use of radioisotopes in industry and id 
views the problem of atomic energy for in- 
dustry. 


314. The Atom and Medicine. 12 minutes, 
black and white. 1952. 


Produced in collaboration with the Divi" 
sion of Biological Sciences of the University 
of Chicago, this film documents the grow- 
ing use of radioisotopes in medicine. 


315. Introduction to Biology. 13 minutes, 


black and white. 1952. 


n biology 


This film for beginning students i pe 


outlines the field and suggests CV 


$ b- 
methods of application to practical p"? 
lems. 
" $ 
316. Laws of Motion. 12 minutes, colo 
1952. 
j, and 


Three laws of motion are explainec 
movin 


their applications to s jects as 
pplications to such obj „planes 


automobiles, locomotives, and al 
are shown. 


FoREIGN LANGUAGES 


; dividual 
317. French through Pictures. 24 individ’ ' 
lesson film loops, black and W 
New York: Seminar Films, 1953- 


— F mo 
These individual lessons are in the for", c 


cartridged film loops for continuous prot. 
tion. The system used was develop ks 
Harvard University. Correlated workbo c 
are available from Language Resear 
Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Practical Guidance 


emotional problems, mental health, and be- 


Methods: For Counselors, Teachers, and 
Administrators. New York 36: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xii+320. 
$4.25. 


The author of a volume dealing with the 
broad range of guidance methods sets for 
himself a difücult task. This is especially 
true of a book intended “For Counselors, 
Teachers, and Administrators,” a subtitle 
Which suggests that Knapp offers help to 
both the specialist and the generalist in the 
field, His task is still further complicated by 
the fact that, in the last analysis, guidance 
methods must be developed in terms of the 
needs of the individual and must be adapted 
to local school conditions and resources. 

Practical Guidance Methods is, neverthe- 
ine a creditable attempt to meet the chal- 
a Methods of studying the needs of indi- 
bes uals through the questionnaire, tests, and 
si ords are presented in chapter i. An analy- 

Of the counseling interview and group- 
8uidance techniques follows. Suggestions for 
Sathering and utilizing occupational informa- 
Hon are presented in a chapter entitled 

Helping Youth through Vocational Guid- 
honk Somewhat unusual in such a book is a 
i *pter devoted to various ways of group- 

8, with a strong case being made for un- 
8raded or unclassified groups at the ele- 
Mentary-school level. Techniques related to 

* orientation of pupils and the evaluation 

their progress are outlined briefly. 

he broad point of view which the author 
Pr “sents is well illustrated in the chapter on 
Meeting the Health Needs of Students.” In 
dition to considering physical health pro- 
eh the symptoms of communicable 
P Seases, and first aid in emergencies, the 
pter includes a discussion of social and 


havior problems, such as cheating, lying, and 
truancy. Àn entire chapter is devoted to the 
guidance of the slow-learning child, and an- 
other to those with superior aptitudes for 
learning. The final chapter deals with the 
guidance of students with special physical 
needs. 

Especially helpful are well-selected recent 
references at the end of each chapter and an 
excellent index. Each paragraph heading is 
serially numbered throughout the book, but 
the value of such careful numbering is lost 
because only the chapter titles are listed in 
the Table of Contents. 

It is unfortunate that book titles must be 
short and that they often hide as much as 
they reveal concerning the contents. For 
example, this volume contains so much mod- 
ern educational philosophy and so many 
basic principles of good school administra- 
tion that some of these terms might well be 
included in its title. 

This book can be characterized as general 
rather than technical, broad rather than 
narrow, and directed toward those with a 
limited understanding of guidance tech- 
niques rather than toward the specialist. It 
can be read with great profit by teachers, 
administrators, and beginning counselors. 
Advanced students in education will find it 
helpful in their first or second course in the 
field of guidance. 

Should a group of elementary- or sec- 
ondary-school teachers find themselves in- 
volved in the task of surveying and evaluat- 
ing the guidance services of a particular 
school, this book can be used effectively as a 


guide to their efforts. 
FRANK S. ENDICOTT 


Northwestern University 
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FREDERICK L. FITZPATRICK and Tuomas D. 
Barn, Living Things. New York 17: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1953. Pp. xiv4-416. 
$3.60. 


This high-school textbook in biology has 
been written for a somewhat different group 
of students than has the usual book of its 
type. While the authors carefully refrain in 
the Preface from reference to any too specific 
type of student, it seems clear that Living 
Things has been prepared for the large group 
of high-school pupils who are *nonacademi- 
cally” inclined and not definitely interested 
in, or preparing for, college. 

For this purpose and this group, the book 
seems admirably adapted. Having approxi- 
mately four hundred pages with an abun- 
dance of excellent illustrations, it is some- 
what shorter than the usual six- to seven- 
hundred-page biology textbook. The volume 
has been written in simple language, so that 
pupils who have a limited vocabulary and 
difficulty with the more academically phrased 
textbooks should be able to use it satisfac- 
torily. The technical nature of the vocabu- 
lary is kept as low as seems consistent with 
accuracy and the scientific nature of the sub- 
ject. Each new word as it first occurs appears 
in heavy type, with a rather easily under- 
stood pronunciation scheme. 

Living Things includes eight units cover- 
ing, in general, the usual range of content of 
high-school biology. The units are organized 
into from one to four topics, which in turn 
are composed of “chapters.” Obviously, 
some of the chapters are quite short, only 
two or three pages in length, as the total of 
eighty-two chapters would indicate. This 
means that some of the material is not 
treated very thoroughly and that some of the 
usual content in biology is omitted. There is 
definite lack of emphasis upon classification 
of plants and animals. 

Each topic has a short summary para- 
graph or two, called “In a nut shell.” A 
variety and range of suggestions for pupil ac- 
tivities and experiences are also given at the 
end of each topic under the heading of “Get- 
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ting the facts." These suggestions should be 
helpful to teachers wishing aid in providing 
appropriate “things to do,” as a substitute 
for the more academic type of laboratory 
work, for this particular type of student 
group. A number of books and pamphlets 
suitable for use by such a group are also 
listed and briefly annotated at the end of 
each topic. 

Some teachers will decry the omission of 
certain important topics which they feel 
ought to be included in a biology course oF 
textbook, such as evolution, human repro- 
duction, and eugenics. There may also be a 
question as to whether the selection of the 
biological material or subject matter !n- 
cluded meets the criteria of being meaningful 
for, and of being related to the needs and in- 
terests of, students as they face their every. 
day problems. Meeting these criteria 1s, of 
course, difficult in any textbook which is to 
be used in divergent sections of our country 
with pupils of the wide range of ability who 
are now to be found in junior and senior high 
school classes. 

Living Things should prove a useful text- 
book for the group and purposes for which it 
has been planned, and it should serve as W° 
for source or reference material for many 
other biology and general-science courses 5 
the sixth- through the ninth-grade levels. 

G. P. CanooN 


Ohio State University 


* 


James Avery Joyce, World in the Makin’ 
The Story of International Cooper si 
New York 21: Henry Schuman, ne 
1953. Pp. 160. $3.50. 


f 
World in the Making is really a story io 
social evolution—a drama depicting — , 
world's progress toward international P. à 
(friendship), security (food), and free the 
(law, order, and protection), with & ory 
peoples of the world taking part. The T gic 
here told is admirably unified around b? 
problems of man. 


— = 


fm 
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The pageant of history that is presented 
portrays man as perpetually striving for big- 
ger and brighter worlds. Freedom, an as- 
sured supply of food, and friendship have 
been the substance of man's ideals, and 
these are derived through unity, spiced with 
variety. The specific means set up to achieve 
the ideals include government, religion, com- 
munication, and art. 

The earliest cradles of civilization were 
located in the valleys of great rivers. Rivers 
were essential in providing for transporta- 
tion, drinking water, washing, and food pro- 
duction, Rivers provided a degree of protec- 
lion, too, from belligerent neighbors. 

The Greeks tried to unify their world, but 
city-states and their leagues quarreled 
among themselves. The disciplined Romans 
easily conquered the Greeks, adopted certain 
elements of their civilization, developed law 
and order (freedom), and built good roads. 
Christianity became the official religion of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Meanwhile, Mo- 
hammedanism was gaining headway in the 
East, and elements of Arabian life came to be 
accepted by the West. Then followed a pe- 
riod in which the peoples of the world de- 
Veloped intense feelings of nationalism, and 
Europe and Asia became patchworks of na- 
tions, Each nation wanted to become power- 
ful, and imperialism and exploration were 
Datura] results of this desire. Travel in- 
Creased, and ideas were exchanged. New 
Markets were opened up; merchants pros- 
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pered. Philosophers formulated ambitious 
plans for world government. 

The conferences in Philadelphia, in the 
late eighteenth century, set a pattern for 
organization of dissimilar political units that 
world thinkers still reflect upon with pride. 
The League of Nations came into being, but 
it was inherently weak in organization and 
could not prevent wars among the more 
powerful nations. The United Nations arose 
out of the ruins of World War II. 

Thus, Joyce shows that man is perpetual- 
ly trying to bring about adequate solutions 
to his problems—the basic problems of pro- 
viding freedom, food, and friendship for all 
of mankind—and that, now more than ever 
before, man realizes that solutions must 
come through world organization. Man is 
trying to avoid the chief weaknesses of the 
old League, but the strong sovereignty feel- 
ing in individual nations is a major handicap. 

World in the Making is an excellent sup- 
plementary textbook for social-studies class- 
es in junior and senior high school. Its style 
is smooth and appealing. The reader is made 
to feel that the ideal of effective world or- 
ganization to assure international peace and 
security must almost inevitably be attained, 
even though the task is the most momentous 


man has yet undertaken. 
ETHEL GARBER 


Shippensburg Public Library 
Shippensburg, Pennsyloania 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


The Adolescent: A Book of Readings. Edited 
by Jerome M. SerpMan. Publications in 
Interpersonal Relations. New York 19: 
Dryden Press, 1953. Pp. xviiit798. 
$4.50. 

Bonn, Orro F. The Reading Method: An 
Experiment in College French. Chicago 


37: University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 
xii--368. $6.50. 

Corrective Reading in Classroom and Clinic. 
Proceedings of the Annual Conference on 
Reading Held at the University of Chi- 
cago, 1953, Vol. XV. Compiled and edited 
by Heres M. ROBINSON. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 79. Chi- 
cago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. viii4-258. $3.50. 
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MENGE, J. WILMER, and Faunce, ROLAND 
C. Working Together for Better Schools. 
New York 3: American Book Co., 1953. 
Pp. x4-150. $2.00. 

MURSELL, James L. Successful Teaching: Its 
Psychological Principles. New York 36: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1954 (sec- 
ond edition). Pp. xvi4-322. $4.25. 

The Non-government Schools of Australia: A 
Descriptive and Statistical Account. Com- 
piled by W. C. Raprorp. A.C.E.R. Re- 
search Series, No. 66. Melbourne, C.1, 
Australia: Published for the Australian 
Council for Educational Research, Mel- 
bourne University Press, 1953. Pp. x+ 
124. 

O’Daty, ELIZABETH C. Dear Parents: New 
York 11: Oceana Publications (43 West 
Sixteenth Street), 1953. Pp. vi+122. 
$2.50. 

Rural Social Systems and Adult Education. A 
Committee Report Resulting from a 
Study Sponsored by the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities and 
the Fund for Adult Education Estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation, CHARLES 
P. Loomis, chairman. East Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan State College Press, 
1953. Pp. viii4- 392. $5.00. 

Turner, H. W. Halls of Residence. Educa- 
tional Research Series No. 34. Wellington, 
C. 1, New Zealand: New Zealand Council 
for Educational Research, 1953. Pp. 170. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON. The World's Good: 
Education for World-mindedness. New 
York 36: John Day Co., 1954. Pp. xiv4- 
302. $4.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Bracpon, Henry W., and MCCUTCHEN, 
SamuEL P. History of a Free People. New 
York 11: Macmillan Co., 1954. Pp. xii+ 
724. 

Hutt, Aprian L.; Macuuca, BELÉN G.; 
MÉNDEZ, FRANCISCA; ROBINETT, RALPH 
F.; DEL VALLE, KATHARENE M.; Rojas, 
PAULINE M.; and Fries, CHARLES C. 
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(consultant), English Section, Depart- 
ment of Education, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Fries American English Series for 
the Study of English as a Second Language: 
Book Three, pp. xii--324, $1.96; Book 
Four, pp. xii4-436, $2.32; Teachers Guide 
to Book Three, pp. xii +164, $2.50; Teach- 
ers Guide to Book Four, pp- xii +196, 
$3.00. Boston 16: D. C. Heath & Co. 
1953. 

Jounsox, Gavromp, with additions by 
MAURICE BLEIFIELD. Hunting with the 
Microscope: A Beginner's Guide to Explor- 
ing the Micro-world of Plants and An imals. 
New York 3: Sentinel Book Publishers» 
Inc. 1953 (revised and enlarged). Pp. 
132. $0.75. 

LEE, J. MURRAY; STINEBAUGH, VIRGIL; and 
LEE, Dorris May. Spelling Today: Grad? 
2, pp. viiit+72; Grade 3, pP- vii 72 
Grade 4, pp. viii4-88; Grade 5, PP- viii 
88; Grade 6, pp. viiit+88; Grade 7; ua 
viii-- 88; Grade 8, pp. viii4- 88. New Yor 
17: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954 (re- 
vised). $1.12 each. 


Remy, Wiis J. Career Planning E 
High School Students. New Yoni 00. 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xii+-110- $25 


(4 FORM 
PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FOR 


An Appraisal of the United Nations ge 
tional, Scientific and Cultural organ’ d 
tion. By the Delegation of the p 
States of America to the Second Extr? 
dinary Session of the General Confer? 
of UNESCO, July 1-4, 1953. Depart™ 5: 
of State Publication 5209. Washington of 
Division of Publications, Departme? 
State, 1953. Pp. 18. 

ARMED Forces INFORMATION A ; 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF hl 
Armed Forces Information PamP p? 
No. 2. Our Department of Defense tio” 
16, $0.05; Armed Forces eil i 
Pamphlet, No. 3, Getting the Wort ent 
12, $0.05. Washington 25: Gover? 
Printing Office, 1953. 
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ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
Armed Forces Talk: No. 457, How Our 
Foreign Policy Is Made, pp. 12, $0.05; 
No. 458, From Egypt to India, pp. 16, 
$0.05; No. 459, How Our Economic Sys- 
lem. Works, pp. 12, $0.05. Washington 25: 
Government Printing Office, 1953. 

Barrp, Crype Ray. The Autobiography: A 
Technique for the Counseling Interview and 
the Classroom. Educational Leader, Vol. 

d XVII, No. 2. Pittsburg, Kansas: Kansas 

P State Teachers College, 1953. Pp. 24. 

Charting Our Program in New York State. 
Proceedings of Fourth Annual Confer- 
ence, New York State Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, April 1953, Lake Placid, N.Y. New 
York 19: William H. Bristow (Curriculum 
Center, 130 West Fifty-fifth Street), 1953. 
Pp. 28. $1.00. 

Critical Years Ahead in Science Teaching. 
Report of Conference on Nation-wide 
Problems of Science Teaching in the Sec- 
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Tur DEBATE CONTINUES 
Forearm WASTELANDS, 
E p book by Professor Arthur 
at men published by the University 
ph Inois Press, continues to arouse 
i cig comment in the journals. 
rae ae Bestor's colleagues present 
S6: n nm of his work. One is Profes- 
ween Will Burnett, writing in Pro- 
Sud te » Education for January, 1954, 
ind e other is Professor Harold C. 
ds m Who writes in Educational The- 
iae the same month. In addition to 
lan Hand's discussion, Educa- 
etiaai for January presents an 
oy Win of Bestor’s book by Profes- 
versit lam Clark Trow, of the Uni- 
n y of Michigan. 
ita is indeed a remarkable 
ment o lon. The educational com- 
the bum it and on other criticisms of 
growin E kind seems to be steadily 
tous ; for the third time in recent 
Some s these columns have included 
idis comment concerning these at- 
on education. 


a re- 


*Never has so much been written 
about education by so many within so 
brief a period as this fall,” writes 
Fred M. Hechinger, education editor 
of the New York Herald Tribune, as he 
begins his discussion of Bestor's book, 
Albert Lynd’s Quackery in the Public 
Schools,and Professor Paul Woodring’s 
Let's Talk Sense about Our Schools, in 
the December 12 issue of the Saturday 
Review. 

One can but agree with Hechinger; 
one can also but speculate upon both 
the causes and the effects of this flood 
of comment. Some speculation, how- 


might help to develop at least a 


ever, 
r which there 


sense of perspective, fo 
seems to be a growing need. 

While contemplating the unhappy 
fact that two distinguished gentlemen 
lay the blame for all that is wrong 
with public education at the feet of 
Education (with a capital E), it might 
be well to remember that only a few 
months ago the scientists were re- 
sponsible for most of the world's ills as 
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a consequence of having determined 
how to make a thermonuclear bomb 
and having participated in the de- 
velopments which led to its actual 
construction. 

It is also easy to remember—and 
currently to observe—the argument 
that the doctors are responsible for the 
high cost of medical care in the United 
States. There are those who insist that 
the colleges are leading our youth 
astray; this particular argument has 
been heard with more or less strength 
for many years. 

May it not be true that the rather 
violent attacks upon identifiable 
groups are a consequence of the anx- 
iety of our time rather than the result 
of particularly careful and effective 
analysis of our problems? Whenever 
a group is sufficiently institutionalized 
or otherwise identifiable to be visible 
within our social order, it may expect 
to undergo attacks from time to time. 
While this fact does not make the at- 
tacks the more comfortable to bear, it 
may help somewhat in developing the 
endurance which will make it possible 
to weather the onslaughts. 

The workers in public schools are 
now a familiar group both in the com- 
munities and in the political landscape 
of every state in the United States. 
They have sought organization and 
professional effectiveness as a group 
within the general population. An in- 
escapable consequence of this sort of 
high visibility is attack from individ- 
uals and groups who are interested in 
the values and activities maintained 
by the workers in public education. 
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The development of high social 
visibility of educational groups is one 
of the two factors which readily pre- 
sent themselves as explanation for the 
kinds of attacks upon public education 
presented by Bestor and Lynd. The 
second factor is the relatively high 
level of anxiety which we in the 
United States now endure. As was 
pointed out in these columns in Jan- 
uary, we are afraid of a depression, We 
are afraid of the atom bomb, we are 
afraid of Communists and espionage, 
and we are particularly anxious about 
Russia, which we are inclined to re- 
gard as somehow the center of all 
these other concerns. It is a time at 
which all social institutions may 2°” 


ticipate question, criticism, and T 
tack, and the institutions most likely 
( 


et 


to undergo sharp attack are those 
most clearly dealing with matters 9 
widespread concern. i 
The extreme reactions to the pos” 
tions taken by Bestor and Lynd ate; A 
their own ways, perhaps as unlikely t 
produce growth as are the polemict 
assaults themselves, There is $077 
good in Mr. Bestor and Mr. Lyn i 
take, for example, their view tha” 
Education curriculums are often over 
loaded with courses sliced toO thin- 
So, of course, are the offerings of map 
other schools and departments 
February and March, 1953, Raymon 
Moley addressed two of his articles a 
Newsweek to this characteristic of © , 
riculums in higher education UP " 
the titles “Proliferation” and en 
teration." This problem has lon£ "^ 


dia k s uc 
familiar to workers in higher ed 
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tion, and the general-education move- 
ment is in part an attempt to deal 
with the problem. But this is merely a 
case in point; it demonstrates the 
difficulty of finding the strengths in an 
argument when it is presented polem- 
ically and in a situation of high emo- 
tional tension. 

Though there are distinguished 
writers holding the opposite view, I 
find it difficult to believe that, in a 
short time hence, either Bestor or 
Lynd will be found to have deeply dis- 
turbed the currents of public educa- 
tion. But if they have so disturbed 
public education, it is my belief that 
the disturbance will have resulted 
from the sound things which are em- 
bedded in their writings. A sharp at- 
tack frequently brings attention; it 
must be well supported by both em- 
pirical fact and logic if the attention is 
to persist over a long period. Edu- 
cators should be primarily interested 
in the useful things to be derived from 
these criticisms. From this point of 
View, it is to be hoped that the books 
will find an audience of interested 
persons. 

The needs of public education are 
Not well served by apathy and igno" 
Tance, and in the hands of alert educa- 
tional workers, the stimulation af- 
forded by these critical writings may 
Well be directed toward freer, more 
thoughtful community evaluation of 
local educational programs. After all, 
the Educators can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for the worn-out physical 
Plants, the exhausted bonding powers, 
the shortage of teachers (of which 
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more later) currently plaguing the 
public schools. And it seems even less 
reasonable that the Educators should 
be taxed with having developed the 
almost incredible flood of youngsters 
descending upon the schools. 

The rebuttals to Bestor are well 
presented by Hand and by Burnett in 
the papers referred to earlier. And, if 
you are growing somewhat weary of 
the polemics and would like to read a 
somewhat detached appraisal of the 
work of Lynd and Bestor, I heartily 
recommend Hechinger’s paper in the 
Saturday Review for December 12. 


A NEW APPROACH 


RESIDENT DODDS of Princeton Uni- 
P versity, in the January issue of 
the American, Magazine, presents an 
interesting and somewhat different 
view of some of the problems of public 
education. In an article entitled Your 
Youngster and the Public Schools," 
President Dodds suggests: 

In most communities under our present 
mass-education system, your child, if he's 
above average and is college material, stands 
a better chance of having his academic capa- 
bilities developed in an independent, or 


private, school. 


President Dodds is not confused by 
the notion that all public schools are 
poor and that all private schools are 
good, and he suggests in his advice to 
parents that, in any case, a promising 
child be sent to a good school, rather 
than to one merely public or merely 
private. However, his suggestion that 
public schools probably cannot be ex- 
pected to do an effective job of de- 
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veloping the intellectual competencies 
of superior young people deserves 
some consideration. It is, so far as this 
writer knows, a new thread in the 
current tangle. 

Many Educators will find much to 
be disturbed about in President 
Dodds's article, particularly if they 
have already been upset by the publi- 
cations referred to earlier. The article 
again expresses many of the curious 
misconceptions about public school 
programs which seem to persist in the 
minds of otherwise well-informed indi- 
viduals: the idea that subjects like his- 
tory and mathematics have been done 
away with and that “useful” ones like 
home economics, manual training, 
and physical education have replaced 
them; the notion that secondary 
schools are not concerned with prob- 
lems of general education; suggestions 
of the confusion about the place 
of professional education courses in 
teacher-training programs and in cer- 
tification requirements. No doubt the 
educational journals of February and 
March will include detailed analyses 
and criticisms of President Dodds's 
article; as this is being written, there 
has not been time for such materials 
to reach the press. It will be rather 
easy to meet many of President 
Dodds's observations with extended 
and accurate counterargument. In 
fact, it may be so easy that many pro- 
fessional educators will miss the perti- 
nent question which President Dodds 
is asking: Are public schools doing so 
poorly with their gifted youth that 
parents of such children should as- 
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siduously seek other educational facili- 
ties for them? 

A paper in the January, 1954, NEA 
Journal partially corroborates the 
estimate that President Dodds has 
made of the ineffectiveness of public 
education in the case of gifted young 
people. The title of the paper is “Our 
Best Minds Were Running Errands,” 
and it continues with, “until we de- 
veloped an enrichment program for 
our gifted students.” It is precisely 
the errand-running as activity for 
gifted youth that disturbs President 
Dodds, as it does Mrs. Malvina Lieb- 
man, principal of the Central Beach 
Elementary School at Miami Beach, 
Florida, who is the author of the NEA 
Journal article. Mrs. Liebman's report 
of the activities used to replace et 
rand-running includes improvement 
in the academic areas, as well as in 
other areas of activity, for her ele- 
mentary-school pupils. 

Among students of national prob- 
lems, the view is growing that the n" 
tion’s reservoir of intelligence must K 
treated in accordance with princ!P ee 
of the kinds which govern our thinking 
about conservation of other natu 
resources. That is, we must learn 24 
make the very best possible use of tes 
resources of intelligence which bo 
have, for, at any given time, such "° 
sources are limited. As our economy 
grows more complex and technolo’ 
cal, as our population increases, 45 hs 
transportation and communicat 
bring us into inescapable and D" 
intimate contacts with our natio” " 
neighbors, our country's need 
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trained intelligence steadily climbs. In 
some views, an untrained intelligence 
which could have been trained to high 
levels represents a loss of a national 
resource much like the loss of a sub- 
stantial area of topsoil as a conse- 
quence of careless use. 

This kind of thinking finds its ap- 
Plication in the descriptions of, and 
attempts to meet, the current short- 
ages of teachers, engineers, nurses, and 
physicians. Definition of these short- 
ages is difficult, and relatively reliable 
measures of them are appearing in 
only a few professional areas, but 
there can be no doubt that the current 
shortages of highly trained people in 
the United States are great. Here is a 
group of quotations describing these 
shortages, taken from A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower, 
by the National Manpower Council: 

Since 1900, the number of men and wom- 
ion who work in the sciences and the profes- 
Stons has been growing almost twice as fast as 
ur total population. Today, over a million 
teachers are engaged in the education of our 
32 million school children. We have over 
halt a million engineers, one for every 120 
In the nation's working force. Eighty years 
ago, there was only one engineer for every 
2,000 in the working force. There are some 
200,000 physicians and another 700,000 den- 
tists, nurses, and other health workers in the 
Country. Half a century ago, there were a 
little over a million men and women em- 
Ployed in scientific, professional, and related 
fields. Today, there are about five mil- 
lion, , . i 

American industry’s increasing use of 
Scientific advances has stimulated the growth 
9f scientific and technological manpower in 
recent decades. Nevertheless, our 155,000 
Scientists still constitute a minute part— 
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about two-tenths of one per cent—of a 
working population of 63 million. Moreover, 
only about 15,000 of our scientists—one out 
of every 4,200 persons in the nation’s work- 
ing force—are primarily engaged in the 
fundamental research which opens up new 
frontiers of knowledge. . . . 

On the basis of studies by the Engineering 
Manpower Commission of Engineers Joint 
Council, a shortage of 25,000 newly gradu- 
ated engineers was estimated at the end of 
1952. If the number of emergency teaching 
licenses is used as a measure, there was a 
shortage of some 65,000 qualified elemen- 
tary-school teachers at the close of 1952. 

In addition to shortages of physicians in 
certain rural areas and in most state hospi- 
tals, there are many positions for physicians 
in public health agencies which cannot be 
filled. There is, however, no commonly ac- 
cepted estimate of the current shortage of 
doctors because there is no agreement on a 
standard of medical care or on the number of 
doctors required to provide any given levelof 
medical care. The report of the President's 
Commission on the Health Needs of the Na- 
tion, submitted in December, 1952, empha- 
sized the seriousness of current shortages and 
estimated that by 1960 the country will lack 
from 22,500 to 45,000 doctors. The Presi- 
dent's Commission has also estimated that 
there will be a shortage of at least 50,000 
registered nurses by that date. 


This is the situation that gives 
President Dodds's question a practical 
relevance which is not expressed in his 
article, for he writes principally in 
terms of the need to develop each in- 
telligence to its utmost as a demo- 
cratic responsibility rather than as an 
immediately practical responsibility 
of parent and school. 

President Dodds’s question thus 
has both theoretical and practical im- 
port. It is one which must not be over- 
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looked by serious students and work- 
ers in the field of public education, if 
indeed it has been so overlooked in the 
past. 

There is a growing body of informa- 
tion which supports the view that the 
United States is losing very large 
fractions of its ablest intelligences 
through lack of identification, motiva- 
tion, and support of such intelligences. 
Three of the most readily available 
compendia of data and arguments in 
support of this view are (1) the Sep- 
tember, 1951, issue of the Scientific 
American, which includes a symposi- 
um entitled “The Human Resources 
of the United States"; (2) Who Should 
Go to College by Byron S. Hollinshead; 
and (3) A Policy for Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Manpower by the National 
Manpower Council, referred to earlier. 
The latter two discussions are of book 
length and are published by the Co- 
lumbia University Press. 

The “conservation of intellectual 
resources" school of thought typically 
approaches its field with an attempt 
to determine what the intellectual re- 
sources of the United States are and 
then to propose ways in which to use 
those resources most efficiently. Typi- 
cally, this approach becomes an at- 
tempt to identify the fraction of the 
population which could be trained to 
very high levels of competence, fol- 
lowed by an attempt to determine 
what fraction of that total reserve is 
now being trained. 

As a consequence of the improved 
admissions procedures of many col- 
leges and universities and the wide 
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scholastic-aptitude testing associated 
with the last war and the succeeding 
years of high military activity, there 
is developing a large body of informa- 
tion which is descriptive of the dis- 
tribution of scholastic aptitude in our 
population. The experience of the 
military in selection of candidates for 
advanced training and for officer 
training provides one set of data on 
which to estimate the number of indi- 
viduals in the general population who 
could do work of collegiate level. Com- 
parison of the standings of college 
graduates on the military tests with 
the scores achieved by unselected 
groups in the military establishment 
provides another set of data on which 
to estimate the intellectual reserves ° 
the nation. 

Having estimated the reserves, Oê 
is then in position to estimate the us¢ 
to which the higher levels of the intel- 
lectual resources should be put in gur 
social order. The reasoning of writers 
in this field most frequently deals 
with the shortages of scientists P 
engineers. The conclusion usually fol- 
lows that a large fraction of those n° 
now attending college should be. in 
college and that a much larger fraction 
of those completing college should c0?" 
tinue into graduate work. 

The fractions of the population 
volved are rather interesting: 
estimate is that persons in the upp? 
25 per cent in ability may be expect? 
to be successful in college. In term? : 
the Army General Classification Tes": 
approximately half the individua ^ 
with AGCT scores of 120 or highe* 


s in- 


= 
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not enter college and only about a 
third of them graduate. The remaining 
two-thirds constitute the reserve of 
persons with the necessary intellectual 
ability to graduate from college. In 
numbers, this turns out to be about 
eight hundred thousand, or about 10 
per cent of the eight million people of 
college age. For the most part, the 
source of the data one finds quoted in 
this connection is the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Other ways of presenting the data 
are these, quoted from A Policy for 
Scientific and Professional Manpower: 


"Today, less than half of those capable of 
acquiring a college degree enter college. 
About two-fifths of those who start college— 
many with superior ability—do not gradu- 
ate, For every high-school graduate who 
eventually earns a doctoral degree, there are 
twenty-five others who have the intellectual 
ability to achieve that degree but do not. 

Because there are so many more young 
Then and women in the nation capable of 
Profiting from higher education than are 
Currently obtaining it, future shortages can 
be &uarded against by increasing the propor- 
tion of young men and women who graduate 
from college, An increase in the number of 
College graduates would expand the source of 
Supply from which the nation’s scientists and 
Professional persons come and would help to 
reduce the loss represented by the failure to 
train many able individuals. 

Three groups can readily be identified in 
the reserve of individuals capable of pursuing 
advanced education: high-school graduates 
who do not enter college, those who start 
college but do not graduate, and those who 
Eraduate but do not pursue postgraduate 
training. There is an additional hidden re- 
Serve made up of capable individuals who 
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achieve low scores on standard tests of in- 
tellectual ability primarily because of serious 
deficiencies in their early schooling. These 
individuals live, for the most part, in poor 
communities which spend little on educa- 
tion, and are found particularly among such 
racial and ethnic minorities as Negroes and 
Spanish-speaking Americans. The barriers 
which limit the educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities of these groups have 
been substantially reduced in recent years. 
Many Negroes, however, are still handi- 
capped by poor education in early life, and 
others are frequently prevented from using 
the skills they do acquire by discriminatory 
employment practices. 


The student of our intellectual re- 
sources, who is much concerned with 
present shortages of technical and pro- 
fessional personnel, might ask ad- 
ministrators and teachers in public 
schools this question: How does it 
happen that there is such a large un- 
developed pool of intellectual com- 
petence in the United States, par- 
ticularly when the national need for 
such individuals is so great? 

Every practicing public school man 
knows that the answer to that one is 
extremely complicated. Perhaps Presi- 
dent Dodds and Mrs. Liebman pro- 
vide part of the answer: perhaps too 
often we do permit our bright students 
to run errands instead of helping them 
develop interests, tastes, and com- 
petencies which would carry them into 
and through programs that would de- 
liver them to the social order at per- 
formance levels commensurate with 
their basic intelligence. However, 
there is that host of other considera- 
tions: home motivation, availability 
of funds, the tremendous drives for 
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independence and family establish- 
ment which characterize early ma- 
turity, and the like. 

Too, there is the growing awareness 
that different sections of our popula- 
tion vary markedly in the percentages 
of their able youth that they send 
through higher training levels, in- 
cluding that of secondary school. An 
interesting and most helpful discus- 
sion of this particular set of problems 
is to be found in compact form in two 
special issues of the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, the issues for Summer 
and Fall of 1953. The title of these 
two issues is "Social Class Structure 
and American Education." The sec- 
ond of the two issues presents an 
excellent critique of the symposium by 
Neal Gross and an annotated bibli- 
ography compiled by Norman R. 
Dixon, both of Harvard University. 

These two issues present and sup- 
port in various ways the position that 
the American public school, as a conse- 
quence of both its organization and 
its controlling value systems, is not 
able to identify or to develop the 
competencies of all individuals who 
come to it. In the context of the pres- 
ent discussion of the identification of 
the more competent individuals in 
the population, this means that the 
teacher in the public school is unlikely 
even to recognize highly competent 
youths from sections of the social or- 
der whose mores he does not fully 
understand or accept. 

The suggestion of President Dodds 
that parents of promising children 
consider the location of good private 
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schools through which to help the 
children to develop their potentialities 
may serve well those sections of the 
population in which parents are able 
to identify their own children as prom- 
ising and in which the motivation to 
develop youngsters through private 
education is high. However, for the 
achievement of President Dodds’s 
broadly democratic aim for the de- 
velopment of each intelligent indi- 
vidual to his utmost, the public 
schools probably will still have to 
bear the burden; for, if the estimates 
already quoted are correct, most of 
the brighter students going unreco&- 
nized are not likely to be found among 
the families which will be reached by 
President Dodds's article. 

The identification of shortages of 
technical personnel, both in areas and 
in numbers, which are of considerable 
significance in national welfare; pluS 
the identification of the large UD 
trained reserve of individuals wh? 
probably could be trained to the nece? 
sary levels of competence; plus the 
probability that a large fraction of the 
reserve lies in those segments of our 
population which do not normally c0?" 
sider college and advanced training a5 
reasonable activities for their yoUnÉ 
people, poses an interesting dilemm? 
for the secondary school: What is the 
School's responsibility to the apu 
order and to the gifted child, assum 
that the school staff finds such 17; 
viduals in population segment? 
which perhaps there is even an me 
athy toward higher training? Are di- 
to develop the idea that a bright 1? 


um 
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vidual must be trained to the limit of 
his capacity, in the group interest? 
Or are we to take the view that the 
nation will have to get along on the 
reserves of skill and competence which 
are developed by individual attempts 
at self-development? These are crucial 
questions for the secondary schools, 
and indeed for elementary schools too, 
as the United States moves toward 
greater and greater complexity in its 
socioeconomic structures. At least, or 
perhaps at most, it might be that the 
stafís of public educational enterprises 
could concern themselves very deeply 
with the location, adequate motiva- 
tion, and the beginnings of support of 
the able children, since they constitute 
Such an extremely important national 
resource in terms of their intellectual 
potentials. 


MOTIVATION ror IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


paoe TRAINING of teachers 
has, for a variety of reasons, as- 
Sumed an increasingly important func- 
tion in administrators’ efforts to pro- 
duce and maintain superior teaching 
Staffs, and more and more school ad- 
Ministrators are having to tackle the 
Problems arising in various phases of 
this work. One obvious and important 
aspect is, of course, motivation. Mere- 
ly to provide a program is not enough. 

f teachers are to be led to participate 
and to do so actively and wholeheart- 
edly, as they must if they are to derive 
Much benefit from the experience, 
motivation is a major concern. One of 
the few principles of educational psy: 
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chology on which we seem to have 
generally acceptable and conclusive 
evidence is that there is no learning 
without the set to learn. In an article 
entitled “Incentives Used in Motivat- 
ing Professional Growth of Teachers," 
N. Durward Cory reports a study of 
the problem of motivation conducted 
for the Subcommitte on In-service 
Education of Teachers of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. (Reprints of this 
article, which originally appeared in 
the April, 1953, issue of the North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, are avail- 
able from Professor Charles W. Board- 
man, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota, at $0.25 for a single copy 
and $0.15 each for ten or more copies.) 
This report is based on the opinions 
of teachers and administrators in 261 
schools which were believed to have 
good in-service programs and which 
responded to the questionnaire sent 
them by the committee. Like many 
similar studies, this one produces re- 
sults which are hardly astonishing. 
Anyone who has worked much with 
human motivation could probably 
take thought and come up with a 
rather similar list. But the adminis- 
trator planning an in-service program 
will find it useful to have this rather 
full check list at hand. It begins by 
suggesting the elements of a good pro- 
gram and some of the problems in- 
volved in getting one started. Then it 
lists the various incentives, intrinsic 
and extrinsic, and presents contrasting 
lists of those incentives considered 
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effective by administrators and those 
considered effective by teachers. There 
is food for administrative thought in 
the fact that the last two lists are not 
identical. 


ForEIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Hem of the current interest in 
teaching foreign languages at all 
educational levels, resulting from our 
nation's position in world affairs, dis- 
cussions of this topic are no longer 
limited to the linguistic journals but 
are appearing in surprisingly large 
numbers throughout the educational 
literature. Three of the recent crop 
impressed the present writer as being 
of special value. 

Walter V. Kaulfers’ ‘Research- 
Lights on College Language Teach- 
ing" in the Educational Record for 
October, 1953, though concerned with 
work at the college level, is relevant to 
work at others. Kaulfers, who is pro- 
fessor of, and curriculum consultant 
in, language arts at the University 
of Illinois, faces four questions: 

1. Does the use of guidance-placement 
tests serve to improve second-language 
teaching as measured by test scores and the 
grades made by students? 

2. Do intensive courses yield better re- 
sults than conventional courses? 

3. Does the employment of foreign-born 
informants or drillmasters improve second- 
language teaching? 

4. Do audio-visual aids promote language 
learning? 


The heartening thing about the 
article is that, instead of secking his 
answers purely in personal opinion, 
preference, or prejudice, Kaulfers at- 
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tempts to turn on the “research- 
lights." Since this writer had a hand in 
some of the studies to which Kaulfers 
refers, he is well aware how inadequate 
is our present knowledge on many of 
these points. But it is pleasant to see 
some of the present issues of foreign- 
language teaching discussed on the 
basis of the available evidence, in- 
sufficient though it may be. Hence, 
instead of retailing Kaulfers’ answers 
here, this writer suggests that the ad- 
ministrator or teacher interested in 
these questions turn to the article and 
to the studies cited there. 

The second article, “Slides and 
Tapes in Language Teaching,” is pub- 
lished in the Educational Screen for 
October, 1953, by J. Wallace Bastian, 
of the Department of Spanish in the 
Colton Union High School, Colton, 
California. It presents an especially 
interesting exposition of how audio- 
visual aids can actually be used. Too 
often one gets the impression that lan- 
guage teachers have been loading 
themselves up with gadgets '? 
effort to be up to date. But once they 
are wired for sound, so to speak, d 
are rather uncertain what to do wil 
all the equipment. Bastian’s article ® 
a down-to-earth statement about W^, 
he does with audio-visual aids. Te#¢ ; 
ers will find useful ideas here; 
Kaulfers’ article, mentioned 2 
also provides suggestions along 
same lines in answer to his 
question. pa 

For those who want to know i di 
can be done under very special put 
tions, Salvatore J. Castiglione's 


these 
our 
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guages in Training for Foreign Serv- 
ice" (Fortieth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings, pp. 138-46. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 
LIV, No. 5) tells of the work of the 
Institute of Languages and Linguis- 
tics at Georgetown University. The 
average teacher and administrator will 
probably find little they can trans- 
plant whole from the activities of this, 
our fanciest, institute of language- 
teaching. But insofar as they can 
profit from some view of what is done 
under conditions intended to be op- 
timal, this account suggests such a 
model, 


WHAT ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SHALL WE TEACH? 


T KIND of standard English that 
the teacher should teach is a mat- 
ter of considerable controversy, as is 
Pointed out by A. J. Walker, head of 
th € English Department at the Geor- 
la Institute of Technology, in an 
article appearing in the November, 
1953, number of the English Journal 
Under the title “What Language Shall 
We Teach?” The contending parties, 
Walker says, may be labeled “those 
Whose general attitude is that you 
Should ‘Leave Your Language Alone’ 
and those who believe in rules and 
Who ask plaintively, ‘Who Killed 
Grammar? ». 
I do not believe we can follow the first 
RENE. We can't leave our language alone 
cause nobody can. Even should we become 
Mere counters of usage, we are also con- 
tinually adding to the usage we are counting. 
$ English teachers we can’t leave our lan- 
Buage or the language of our pupils alone. 
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We are not the wardens of our mother- 
tongue, but we and our students are users of 
it, and it is our task to teach the use of it. 
Our writers are changing it; our civilization 
is making new demands on it and adding 
new words to it. Even punctuation, gram- 
mar, and spelling are changing rapidly. Our 
students have a right to expect us to be con- 
cerned with language, and with their lan- 
guage.... 

For another reason, we as English teach- 
ers cannot leave language alone. We are lan- 
guage teachers in a democracy which recog- 
nizes no castes. We are not content to leave 
the possession of the language to the privi- 
leged few. Our students must be given the 
opportunity to learn a language that can be 
spoken anywhere in this country without 
prejudice to themselves. We must give them 
a language that will not handicap them if 
they have the ability to rise above their 
origins. And, above all, we must give them 
an awareness of language and a capacity for 
growth that will let them continue to de- 
velop their language. We cannot leave lan- 


guage alone. 

But if the voices crying for little or no 
interference in the students’ language are in 
error, as I believe they are, the error is 
equaled by the grammarians who think that 
grammar as we have been teaching it will 
have much effect for good on the students’ 
language. 

The sad fact is, as someone has said, Eng- 
lish doesn’t have rules of grammar, it has 
exceptions. . - - 

I part company with the proponents of 
more formal grammar because I think it is 
unrealistic in its approach to the problem 
and because it simply does not do the job of 
producing good writing and speaking. It is 
just not enough. 

In rejecting two extremes I do not advo- 
cate giving up the battle for clear, socially 
acceptable, and effective writing and speak- 
ing, even though I do not always agree with 
my colleagues as to what is socially accept- 
able and effective. But it remains our task— 
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one that we ought to see clearly and show to 
the students—to impart some understanding 
and mastery of our native tongue. We should 
explain why we speak as we do and show the 
changing nature of our language. We should 
not force on them a language that is not 
usable or that is contrary to the best idiom 
of our country. Perhaps we are not very wise 
to try too hard to force on them a speech that 
is contrary to the best idiom of their own 
community. 


This rather judicious analysis of the 
facts on both sides of the case will not 
recruit the flock of devoted adherents 
who ride to the educational wars under 
the banners of extremists. But in this, 
as in so many other educational dis- 
putes, both sides have a bit of the 
truth. Their error lies in thinking their 
part is the whole. 


How To Run A WORKSHOP 


qu POPULARITY of the workshop 
as one form of in-service training 
continues unabated as more schools, 
School districts, and other education 
organizations find the workshop meth- 
od a valuable means of attacking edu- 
cational problems. Persons faced with 
the task of helping to organize one of 
these ventures will find considerable 
help in The Workshop Handbook by 
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Walter A. Anderson, Rollin P. Bald- 
win, and Mary Beauchamp (published 
for the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration of the Middle 
Atlantic Region. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. $1.00). 

This booklet, as its own annotated 
bibliography indicates, is not the first 
or only book of its kind, but it struck 
the present author as a handy distilla- 
tion of experience. Three of the 
“Don’t’s of Workshop Practice" are 
worth repeating: 


Don't call every type of meeting, C00- 
ference, or study session a workshop. . 

Don't expect that one workshop will re- 
sult in the solution of all the problems con- 
sidered. 

Don't let folksiness grow to th 
that it is a substitute for hard work. 


e extent 


As may be seen from this sample; 
the general style and attitude are les 
rhapsodic than those which have fre- 
quently marked discussions of work- 
shops. All in all, the booklet seem? E 
handy gathering of common sense an 
past experience. 


Jauzs G. HARLOW " 
Hanorp B. DUNK? 


| 
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Wuo’s WHO FOR MARCH 


The news items in this 
issue have been prepared 
by James G. HARLOW, 
who wrote the first two 
notes, and HAnorp B. DUNKEL, who 
prepared the remaining items. James 
G. Harlow, currently research asso- 
ciate in the Department of Education 
of the University of Chicago, is on 
leave from the University of Oklaho- 
ma, where he has been teaching in the 
Department of Physics and College of 
Education and has served in various 
administrative capacities. Harold B. 
Dunkel is professor of education and 
director of Precollegiate Education at 
the University of Chicago. JOSEPH 
Jusrman, research assistant at the 
Bureau of Research of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
reports an investigation in which the 
&cademic achievement of superior pu- 
Pils in special-progress classes was 
compared with that of paired superior 
Pupils in mnormal-progress classes. 
Dovcrass Brown, assistant professor 
of education at Boston University, de- 
Scribes the results of a study of the 
factors that are likely to make high- 
School students socially acceptable 
among their peers. WILLIAM GELL- 
MAN, executive director of the Chicago 
Jewish Vocational Guidance Service, 
traces the evolution of the job-coun- 
Selee as viewed by vocational-guid- 
&nce workers and makes suggestions 
for a well-operated, helpful service of 
this kind. Hanorp Rusy, chairman of 
the Business Education Department 
and Junior-class counselor at the 
Miami Beach High School, Miami 


Authors of 
news moles 
and articles 


Beach, Florida, describes a plan used 
in his school to help orient new stu- 
dents to their school environment and 
their new classmates. The selected ref- 
erences in the various subject fields 
have been prepared by the following 
persons: HOMER J. Surrn, head of the 
Department of Industrial Education, 
University of Minnesota; Naomi KEL- 
LER, teacher of home economics in the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago; EDWIN A. SWANSON, pro- 
fessor in the Division of Business, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Califor- 
nia; V. Howarp TALLEY, assistant 
professor of music at the University of 
Chicago; ROBERT D. Erickson, teach- 
er of art in the Laboratory School of 
the University of Chicago; D. K. 
Brace, chairman of the Department 
of Physical and Health Education at 
the University of Texas; and KEN- 
NETH D. NomBERG, associate profes- 
sor of education and co-ordinator of 
audio-visual services at Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California. 


Rosert C. POOLEY, pro- 
fessor of English and 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Integrated Liberal Studies, 
University of Wisconsin. ARTHUR W. 
Fosmav, director, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Education, 
Ohio State University. KENNETH D. 
Benne, Berenson professor of human 
relations and director of the Human 
Relations Center at Boston Univer- 
sity. CHARLES B. MENDENHALL, pro- 
fessor of education at Ohio State Uni- 


versity. 


Reviewers 
of books 


ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED ACCELERANTS AND NON-ACCELERANTS 
IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


JOSEPH JUSTMAN 
Board of Education of the City of New York 


NE way of meeting the challenge 
A inicie by intellectually gift- 
ed children has been the formation in 
New York City of homogeneously or- 
ganized special classes in which pupils 
complete the normal span of junior 
high school work in two, rather than 
three, years. These classes enrol chil- 
dren with intelligence quotients of 130 
and higher who show superior academ- 
ic achievement and who also possess 
personal characteristics of initiative, 
enthusiasm, willingness to work, relia- 
bility, regular attendance, and capaci- 
ty for sustained work. It has been felt 
not only that the special class will 
serve as a medium for stimulating the 
pupil to better academic achievement 
but also that the formation of such 
groups will help the child attain better 
personal and social adjustment 
A previous paper! has presented evi- 
dence concerning the role of the spe- 
Clal class in furthering the personal 
and social adjustment of the intellec- 
tually gifted pupils which it enrols. 
! Joseph Justman, “Personal and Social Ad- 
justment of Intellectually Gifted Accelerants and 


Non-accelerants in Junior High Schools,” School 
Review, LXI (November, 1953), 468-78. 


The present study secks to assess the 
part that the special-progress class 
plays in fostering academic achieve- 
ment in mathematics, science, social 
studies, work-study skills, and crea- 
tive expression in the language arts. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


The study involved a comparison of 
matched pairs of intellectually gifted 
pupils drawn from special-progres* 
and from normal-progress cager 
Pupils were matched on the bases © 
school attended, grade, sex, chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and intelli- 
gence quotient. The Pintner Gener? 
Ability Test, Intermediate Test, For! 
B, was utilized as the measure of intet- 
lectual status in forming equate 
groups. The subjects of the study we! 
drawn from a group of ninety-fiv® 
matched pairs of special-progress 2” " 
normal-progress pupils from eleve” 
normal-progress and eleven spec? 
progress classes in nine junior và 
schools located in comparable mid P 
class neighborhoods in New ae 
City. The number of matched por al 
pupils to whom the various app!” 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


Instruments in the test battery were 
administered varied between seventy 
and eighty-three. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

Results on tests.—In the areas of 
mathematics, science, and social 
Studies, the X Forms of the appropri- 
ate subject tests of the Co-operative 
Tests for Grades VII, VIII, and IX 
Were used as measures of pupil per- 
formance, Table 1 summarizes the per- 
formance of special-progress and nor- 
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mal-progress pupils on the three 
measures. 

Pupils enrolled in special-progress 
classes show significantly higher at- 
tainment, not only on the total test, 
but on all the subtests of the Co-oper- 
ative Mathematics and Science Tests. 
On the Social-Studies Test, the spe- 
cial-progress group shows significantly 
higher attainment on two of the three 
subtests, while the difference in favor 
of the special-progress group ap- 
proaches statistical significance at the 
.05 level on the third subtest. 

In interpreting these findings, it 


TABLE 1 


MEAN SCORES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES OF MATCHED NORMAL- 
PROGRESS AND SPECIAL-PROGRESS PUPILS ON CO-OPERATIVE MATHEMATICS, 
SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL-STUDIES TESTS 


Mean SCORE 
* STANDARD 
cm —— —r1— 7| pirrer- | Deviation " 
Test Marcnen | Special- | Normal- ENCE or Dir- 
Pas Progress | Progress FERENCE 
Pupils Pupils 
Lath 
Skills. SS g | 28.93 | 25.21 | 3-72 | 8.69 | 3.855" 
Facts, terms, and concepts... 82 | 19.38 | 17-08 | 230 | $3 | T5231 
Applications” s2 | 1630 | 1438 | 192 | 686 | 2.520} 
Ppreciation 12.19 | 9.89 2. ; s 
Tota] test d 76.80 66.56 10.24 19.40 4.750* 
Scienc, 

e; .93 5.038* 
Informational background 83 36.40 29.80 Fen L 33 3.606* 
(f ms and concepts ......| 83 | 21-28 | 18.32 j : 

“ta prehension and interpreta- m 21.05 17.29 3.76 5.80 5.903* 
Total test, sss 83 78.68 | 65.41 | 13.27 | 19.64 | 6.155* 
"TA PN 
Studies: 2.88 | 11.90 | 1.777 
A 1.58 E 
qeormational background....| 79 ae 36:80 2.13 7.11 2.663* 
rms and concepts........-- 79 pos 
d rension and interpreta- %9 16.76 | 14.61 2.15 5.02 | 3.805* 
— NÉ E 6.66 | 17.10 | 3.462* 
Total test... usse 79 | 89.65 | 8299 


* Sint 
Significant at the .01 level. 
'ghificant at the .05 level. 
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must be remembered that the two 
groups are not equated in all impor- 
tant aspects which might conceivably 
affect pupil achievement. While the 
factor of intellectual status has been 
adequately controlled, no attempt was 
made to establish the equivalences of 
the two groups in ability in the three 
subject areas at the beginning of the 
survey period. As a result, the ob- 
served differences cannot be attribut- 
ed solely to influences stemming from 
placement in a special-progress group. 

Still another factor must be consid- 
ered in assessing the relative perform- 
ance of the two groups. The special- 
progress pupil, since he completes the 
junior high school grades in two, rath- 
er than three, years, is exposed to a 
much wider range of subject matter in 
these three areas than is the normal- 
progress pupil in an equivalent span of 
time. In the present instance, at the 
time the Co-operative Tests were ad- 
ministered, the special-progress pupil 
had virtually completed 75 per cent of 
his work in mathematics, science, and 
social studies. The normal-progress 
pupil, on the other hand, was reaching 
the completion of eighth-grade work 
(66 per cent) in these areas. This dif- 
ference is undoubtedly reflected in the 
attainment of the two groups. 

Effect of including ninth-grade cur- 
ricular ilems.—In order to illuminate 
the role of curricular differences in 
contributing to the obtained results, 
pupil performance on the individual 
items of the three measures was ana- 
lyzed. In addition, the grade level at 
which the individual items of the tests 
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would normally appear in the New 
York City course of study in mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies was 
determined. The  special-progress 
group achieved significantly higher 
scores on seventeen of twenty-five 
ninth-grade items included in the 
mathematics test; on nineteen of sixty 
ninth-grade items appearing in the 
science test; and on eleven of the fifty- 
nine ninth-grade items included in the 
social-studies test. The normal-prog- 
ress pupils, on the other hand, 
achieved significantly higher scores on 
none of the ninth-grade items !n 
mathematics and science and in only 
two of the items in social studies. It !5 
evident that, in part, the relative SU 
periority of the pupils drawn from spè- 
cial-progress classes may be attributed 
to their better performance on those 
items which may be looked upon 25 
specific to ninth-grade instruction 1n 
the three subject fields. 

In order to arrive at a more exact 
determination of the role of this cuf 
ricular difference, new scoring keys for 
the Co-operative Tests were preparec 
and the papers of both groups ° 
pupils were rescored in order to secu"? 
a measure of relative achievement JP 
seventh- and eighth-grade mathemat- 
ics, science, and social studies. Table 
presents the mean raw scores of bo f 
groups on each of the three tests (ex 
clusive of ninth-grade items) and es 
statistical significance of the mea 
differences. 

Comparison of the results presente 
in Table 2 with those summarize 
Table 1 indicates that the differen” 


— 
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between the two groups are reduced 
through the elimination of those test 
items which are specific to ninth-grade 
instruction. In mathematics, two sec- 
tions of the test, both of which tend to 
emphasize the more computational as- 
pects of the subject, no longer give rise 
to reliable differences between the two 
groups of pupils. On those sections of 
the test which purport to measure 
knowledge of facts, terms, and con- 
cepts and pupil appreciation of mathe- 
matical processes (both of which en- 
compass verbal materials to a relative- 
ly greater degree than those measuring 
skills and applications), pupils en- 
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rolled in special-progress classes con- 
tinue to show reliably better perform- 
ance than matched pairs drawn from 
normal-progress classes, even when 
ninth-grade items are eliminated. 

In the field of social studies, not 
only are the differences between the 
two groups reduced through the elimi- 
nation of ninth-grade items, but the 
direction of the difference on one sec- 
tion of the test is reversed. In this 
area, none of the obtained differences 
is statistically significant. 

In the field of science, however, the 
obtained mean differences on each sec- 
tion of the test, as well as on the total 


TABLE 2 


MEAN SCORES AND SIGNIFICANCE O 


AND SPECIAL-PROGRESS PUPILS ON CO-OPERATIV 
STUDIES TESTS (EXCLUSIVE OF 


MEAN SCORE 
NUMBER STANDARD 
or Dirrer- | DEVIATION i 
TAX Marcuep | Special- Normal- ENCE or DIF- 
Pams Progress Progress FERENCE 
Pupils Pupils 
Mathematics: 
Ski : 23.92 | 22.70 1.22 6.10 | 1.799 
kills 82 | 23-57 | 13.08 | 2.24 | 3.97 | 3.079" 
13.80 | 12.59 1.21 5.92 | 1.839 
10.18 | 8.25 1093 | 4.27 | 4.089* 
Total testi. co E E d 82 63.82 | 57.22 6.60 | 15.18 | 3.192* 
Science: 

: 418* 
Informational background. . . .. a3 | 2136 | treo | 387 | 546 6. 
pide eee pus Eus 83 12.51 | 10.86 i65 | 4.76 | 3.137* 
Comprehension and interpreta 5, | jogg | 9.28 | 12 | 4% 3.608* 

Totaltest...... tá 83 44.97 | 37.83 7.14 | 10.73 | 6.025* 
Social studies: 
Informational background.. ..- 3 | 32.13 | 30.39 | 1.74 | 8.84 | 1.738 
es po dS 7» | i30 | 165: | 0.73 | 5.72 | 1127 
uu lr m «2 | 6.37 | 0.08 | 2.44 | 0.325 
LL | ee eS 
RAE D EET aa 19 55.72 | 53.33 2.39 | 12.66 | 1.668 


* Significant at the .01 level. 


F MEAN DIFFERENCES OF MATCHED NORMAL-PROGRESS 


E MATHEMATICS, SCIENCE, AND SOCIAL- 
NINTH-GRADE ITEMS) 
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test, remain statistically significant. 
In each instance, the functioning of 
those pupils enrolled in special-prog- 
ress classes is better than that of their 
matched pairs drawn from normal- 
progress classes. The New York City 
course of study in science at the junior 
high school level is organized on a 
modified spiral plan. Many seventh- 
and eighth-year units of work are re- 
peated, on a higher level, during the 
ninth year. As a result, the ninth-year 
student receives the benefits accruing 
from repetition of course work. 

In order to eliminate the effect of 
this repetition of course content, the 
performance of the matched pairs of 
special-progress and normal-progress 
pupils on those items which appear 
only in the seventh and eighth years of 
science instruction was compared. 

Again, it was found that special- 
progress pupils are significantly supe- 
rior to their matched normal-progress 
pairs on those items of the test which 
relate solely to the seventh- and 
eight-year courses of study in science. 
All differences in the mean scores are 
significant at the .01 level, except that 
for knowledge of terms and concepts, 
which is significant at the .05 level. 
The superior functioning in science of 
Pupils enrolled in special-progress 
classes cannot be attributed solely to 
completion of additional course work 
or to repetition of course work, al- 
though these curricular factors are un- 
doubtedly operative. In general, it 
would appear that these curricular 
factors are of relatively greater im- 
portance in social studies and in 
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mathematics than they are in science. 

Effect of reading skill.—Another fac- 
tor which may contribute to the better 
performance of pupils drawn from 
special-progress classes on the total 
test is their relative superiority in 
reading skills. In order to test this hy- 
pothesis, the contribution of ability in 
reading to the pupils’ performance 
in mathematics, science, and social 
studies was investigated through an 
analysis of covariance technique, 
which makes it possible to compare 
the performance of special-progress 
and normal-progress pupils equated in 
reading ability as well as in intellectu- 
al status. 

In the case of all three tests, com” 
parison of the special-progress an 
normal-progress groups is based upon 
material common to the course 9 
study which both groups complete: 
The results indicate that the attain" 
ment of special-progress pupils is unt" 
formly better than that of normal- 
progress pupils of equivalent intellec. 
tual status and reading ability 1? e 
but one aspect of performance in bo 
mathematics (application) and science 
(knowledge of terms and concepts): B 
social studies, the greater attainmen 
of the special-progress group may ir 
attributed, in large measure, to air 
initially superior achievement : 
reading. e" 

Advantage of enrolment in special 
progress group.—The indications m 
that the relative superiority in ma by 
matics and science manifested 
pupils drawn from special-prog/ A 
classes is an outgrowth, in part, of 
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factors—their initial superiority in 
reading skills and the greater amount 
of course content which they complete 
by virtue of their accelerated program. 
In the field of social studies, when an 
attempt is made to equate the influ- 
ence of these two factors, the relative 
performance of matched special-prog- 
ress and normal-progress pupils does 
not differ appreciably. However, these 
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Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Test B: 
Work-Study Skills, Advanced Bat- 
tery, Form N, was utilized. A compar- 
ison of scores made by seventy 
matched pairs of special-progress and 
normal-progress pupils for whom re- 
sults were available is presented in 
Table 3. 

The scores of pupils attending spe- 
cial-progress classes are consistently 


TABLE 3 


MEAN SCORES AN 


PROGRESS AND SPECIAL-PROGRESS PUPILS ON Iowa WORK-STUDY 


D SIGNIFICANCE OF MEAN DIFFERENCES OF MATCHED NORMAL- 


SKILLS TEST 


Mean SCORE 
No Lu equa mma STANDARD 
4 or Dirrer- | DEVIATION COVARIANCE 
aii Marcmep | Special- Normal- ENCE or Dir- P 
Pars Progress Progress FERENCE 
Pupils Pupils 
Map-reading........ 70 25.11 22.03 3.08 6.55 3.909* 9.27* 
Relereates is Wi RHENO 70 14.79 14.09 .70 3.07 1 892 i5 
Indeg... an enin 70 18.79 17.75 1.04 3.72 | 2.821 4:03} 
Dictionary. ........ 70 20.94 | 20.49 .45 2.80 | 1.335 1 
Graphs. 70 17.46 | 16.39 1.07 4.37 | 2.084f : 
* 
Total test. ...... 70 97.09 90.75 6.34 12.25 4.312* 11.40 


* Significant at the .01 level. 
1 Significant at the .05 level. 


two factors, when considered both in- 
dependently and jointly, do not whol- 
ly account for the superiority of the 
Special-progress group in mathematics 
and science. It would appear, then, 
that some advantage in these two 
areas is associated with pupil enrol- 
ment in a special-progress group OF 
that the observed superiority results 
from other factors in the situation 
Which have not been controlled. 


WORK-STUDY SKILLS 


To measure the pupils’ mastery of 
work-study skills, the Iowa Every- 


higher than those obtained by their 
matched pairs drawn from normal- 
progress groups. The data reveal that 
the special-progress pupils earn sig- 
nificantly higher scores on three of the 
five subtests of the Iowa Work-Study 
Skills Test and on the total test scores. 

As in the subject-matter fields, one 
important factor contributing to per- 
formance in this area is the mastery of 
reading skills which pupils bring to the 
testing situation. Here, too, the con- 
tribution of reading ability of the pu- 
pils to achievement was investigated 
through an analysis of the covariance 
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technique. The results are also pre- 
sented in Table 3. In this area, too, the 
indications are that the relative supe- 
riority of the special-progress group is 
an outgrowth, in part, of their initial 
superiority in reading skills. It should 
be noted, however, that this greater 
initial reading skill does not wholly ac- 
count for the relatively better per- 
formance of pupils drawn from spe- 
cial-progress classes. It would appear, 
then, that some advantage in this area 
is associated with enrolment in a spe- 
cial-progress group. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION IN 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


Collecting the samples.—An evalua- 
tion of pupil functioning in the area of 
language arts presents several difficul- 
ties which do not enter into a survey of 
pupil achievement in other fields. In 
order to obtain complete spontaneity 
of expression, two samples of creative 
writing, an original poem and an origi- 
nal story, were obtained from each 
pupil in the survey. In both instances, 
an attempt was made to secure a mod- 
icum of uniformity in a situation 
which, of necessity, must remain rela- 
tively unstructured and amorphous. 

Although no attempt was made to 
delimit or define the nature of the 
poem which the pupils were called 
upon to write, the title of the poem 
was fixed. Without any previous an- 
nouncement to the pupils, paper was 
distributed, and they were asked to 
write an original poem to be titled 
“The Stranger.” Thirty minutes were 
allotted for the task. 
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Thirty minutes were also allowed 
for the development of the original 
story, to be based upon a picture 
shown to the pupils. The picture, 
semistructured in character, por- 
trayed a teen-age girl touching the 
spread of a freshly made bed, as seen 
through a partially open door. In ac- 
tuality, the picture was interpreted in 
a variety of ways: the teen-age girl 
was considered a young child by some 
children and a mature mother by 
others; the bedspread became a snow- 
covered lawn seen through an open 
window; the open door was looked 
upon as a window or a porch. . 

Little difficulty was encountered in 
the actual collection of the samples. In 
the case of both the poem and the 
story, all the pupils submitted finished 
products within the set period. 

Rating the samples.—In order tO 
evaluate pupil performance, scales for 
rating pupil products were prepared: 
Three teachers of junior high scho? 
English, who were relieved of class- 
room duties for a period of one wee™ 
rated the poems and the stories. Rat- 
ing of pupil products was undertake? 
after a preliminary orientation perio 
in which the judges, in order to famil- 
iarize themselves with using the scales 
and to reduce differences in the e 
ings, rated similar poems and rap 
written by pupils not included in e 
survey. The poems and storie 
pupils included in the survey w P 
rated independently by each OF ;— 
three teachers. The results of these E: d 
dependent judgments were avera 
to arrive at a pupil's final rating: — 
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Results —A comparison of the mean 
ratings obtained by  seventy-four 
matched pairs of pupils drawn from 
special-progress and from normal- 
progress classes on the original story 
and seventy-three matched pairs on 


ly better than those of the normal- 
progress pupils. It would appear, then, 
that there is relatively little difference 
between the two groups in the selec- 
tion and development of the stories 
which were submitted. In mastery of 


TABLE 4 
MEAN RATINGS ASSIGNED TO ORIGINAL STORIES WRITTEN BY 74 MATCHED PAIRS AND TO 
ORIGINAL POEMS WRITTEN BY 73 MATCHED PAIRS OF SPECIAL-PROGRESS 
AND NORMAL-PROGRESS PUPILS 


Mean RATING SrANDARD DE- 
m ——— MM ÀÓ DIFFERENCE VIATION OF 4 
Stories Poems purena 
Quarrry RATED — | 
Spe- Nor- Spe- Nor- 
Be oe oe Land Stories | Poems | Stories | Poems | Stories | Poems 
ress ress Tess ress 
Originality and imagi- 
a dina —— 5.94 | 6.12 | 5.62 | 6.18 | 0.18 0.56 | 1.32 | 1.52 | 1.169 | 3.128 
Characterization and 
revelation of person- 
alit qs š — 5.97 | 6.28 |... ] ee 31 exei 1.40 [iisas 1.890 ].....-- 
erse form and rhyth-| 28 3.245 
mic quality... . [eI 6.39 | 6.88 |.....- 49) lionsinus 1:38 |: cm t ji 
S CONEECRABAPIETEIETE TE, 
iction and style. .... 5.78 | 6.13 | 6. . 4 y 5 
Mechanics of English. 4/82 | 5.10 | 2.90 | 3.23 | -28 | -33 1.49 | 1.46 Ft "CLP 
Over-all rating... eee- 5.91 | 6.26 | 5.70 | 6.41 0.35 | 0.71 | 1.30 | 1.44 | 2. 1| 4.176t 


* On a scale of 1 (excellent) to 10 (poor). 
t Significant at the .01 level. 
1 Significant at the .05 level. 


the original poem is presented in 
Table 4. 

In each of the areas in which ratings 
Were assigned, pupils enrolled in spe- 
Cial-progress classes show better per- 
formance on stories than their 
matched pairs drawn from normal- 
Progress groups. 

In over-all rating and in two of 
these areas, feeling tone and vividness 
of diction and style, the mean ratings 
On stories obtained by the special- 
Progress group prove to be significant- 


the more technical aspects of prose 
composition (exclusive of mechanics 
of English), however, the group of pu- 
pils attending special-progress classes 
is superior to that in normal-progress 
classes. 

The ratings assigned on all quali- 
ties, with the exception of the area of 
mechanics of English, of the poems 
submitted by pupils attending special- 
progress classes are significantly better 
than those obtained by their matched 
pairs enrolled in normal-progress 
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groups. In the field of poetic composi- 
tion, special-progress pupils are clearly 
superior to pupils drawn from normal- 
progress classes, not only in selection 
and development of basic poetic 
themes, but in mastery of the more 
technical aspects of literary creativity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The segregation of intellectually 
gifted pupils in a special class is gen- 
erally accompanied by academic 
achievement superior to that normally 
attained by equally gifted pupils who 
remain in normal-progress groups. To 
be sure, in several of the areas to 
which attention is here directed, the 
better attainment which special-prog- 
ress pupils manifest must be attribut- 
ed, in part, to the greater amount of 
course work which they complete and 
to the selection, for such classes, of 
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pupils who show greater initial mas- 
tery of reading skills. However, these 
two factors, operating independently 
or jointly, do not wholly account for 
the superiority of the special-progress 
group. The indications are that some 
of the advantage is associated with 
pupil enrolment in a special-progress 
group. 

The acceleration of intellectually 
gifted pupils by a period of one year on 
the junior high school level is not ac- 
companied by loss in those areas to 
which the program of appraisal was 
directed. On the contrary, a concomi- 
tant gain in academic achievement 
may be noted. On the basis of the evi- 
dence resulting from this study, it is 
clear that the segregation of intellec- 
tually gifted pupils in homogeneous 
special-progress groups on the junior 
high school level has some value. 


FACTORS AFFECTING SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE 
OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


DOUGLASS BROWN 


Boston University 


x pes PsvcuoLocIsts have long 
recognized that acceptance by his 
associates is fundamental in the inte- 
gration of an individual's personality. 
Indeed, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that a primary goal of education by 
parents and teachers is to make the in- 
dividual acceptable to, and accepted 
by, the persons with whom he associ- 
ates in childhood and in adulthood. 
Awareness of these facts, developed 
over a number of years as a teacher, 
counselor, and parent, motivated the 
writer to undertake some research to 
ascertain what factors affect the social 
acceptance or nonacceptance of ado- 
lescents. 

Since, at the time of undertaking 
the research, the writer was director of 
counseling services in the Anderson, 
Indiana, High School, it seemed ap- 
Propriate that he make a study of this 
kind in his own school. Anderson High 
School has an enrolment of twenty- 
five hundred students in Grades IX- 
XII. It is fed by four city junior high 
Schools and by ten elementary schools 
In four townships. Principal among 
these ten are the five schools in Ander- 
son Township. Two of these five are 
Populated largely by children from 
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fashionable residential sections in 
which the finest homes in the commu- 
nity are to be found. The high-school 
enrolment consists of 70 per cent city 
residents and 30 per cent transfer stu- 
dents from the ten outlying schools. 

Anderson is an industrial center 
with a predominantly Protestant, 
white, native-born population of fifty- 
five thousand in the city proper and 
fifteen thousand living outside the city 
limits in Anderson Township. In kind 
and number of churches, religious 
groups, and other types of associa- 
tions, organizations, and clubs, Ander- 
son is typical of cities of similar size. 
Most persons depend on the industries 
of the city as a source of livelihood. Of 
those persons living outside the city, 
few are true agricultural families, but 
more than 50 per cent supplement 
their income by agricultural means. 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


The major problem of this study 
was to ascertain the principal elements 
in the total environment of Anderson 
High School students which affect 
their social acceptance among their 


schoolmates. 
The basic criteria of social accept- 
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ance for this study were the following: 
(1) the more times a pupil was chosen 
by his fellow-pupils for a companion 
in shared activities and for certain 
honors, the greater would be the 
pupil's social acceptance; (2) converse- 
ly, the fewer times a pupil was chosen 
and the more times he was rejected by 
his fellow pupils, the greater would be 
the pupils nonacceplance. A socio- 
metric test with twelve questions was 
the source of data to test these criteria. 
Some of the questions were: 


Name your two best friends of your own 
sex among your Anderson High School 
schoolmates. 

What schoolmate of your own sex would 
you prefer not to have as an intimate friend? 

What one of your schoolmates do you 
think will some day serve his fellow-men with 
distinction? 


With what schoolmate of the opposite sex 
would you like most to go to a movie? 


Included in the sociometric test 
were check lists of eleven reasons for 
choice of friends and eleven reasons 
for rejection as friends, which had 
been developed from statements writ- 
ten in by students during pilot admin- 
istrations of the test in two small high 
schools. 

After the results from all these soci- 
ometric tests were tabulated, the 
basic criteria were applied to select the 
two hundred most accepted and the 
two hundred least accepted students 
from the entire Sophomore, Junior, 
and Senior classes, enrolling sixteen 
hundred students. Freshmen were not 
included in the study because it was 
believed that they had not been en- 
rolled in the school long enough to be 
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established or to have had adequate 
opportunity to win social acceptance. 

Thirty-seven items of data were as- 
sembled for each of the two hundred 
most accepted and for each of the two 
hundred least accepted students. Some 
of these data were obtained from ques- 
tionnaires administered to the entire 
student body, and some were obtained 
from the cumulative record. The chi- 
square technique was applied repeat- 
edly to determine which of these thir- 
ty-seven items showed statistically 
significant differences between the 
most accepted and the least accepted 
students. The most salient of the con- 
clusions that the writer was able to 
make, with statistical support, follow. 


FINDINGS OF STUDY 


The individual's role in the family.— 
According to this study, no association 
exists between the social acceptance of 
students and the actual kinship of the 
person or persons who serve in place 
of parents to them. Thus there was nO 
evidence to show that a child from 2 
broken home suffers a handicap 1” 
winning acceptance among his peers: 

For girls, having one or more broth- 
ers and no sisters has a very positive 
association with high social accept 
ance. No other phase of sibling status 
including that of being an only chil ’ 
appears to be associated with soci? 
acceptance. - 

Sateen! ordinal positions in then 
families have no bearing on their hig 
or low social acceptance. All thes? 
findings relative to the individual 
role in his family are somewhat co? 
trary to popular opinion. 
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School factors.—It was established 
that students of below-average intelli- 
gence are much more likely to be in 
the low-acceptance group and that 
pupils of above-average intelligence 
are much more likely to be in the high- 
acceptance group. There is a similar 
but higher degree of positive associa- 
tion between students' scholastic aver- 
ages and their high acceptance among 
their peers; for the girls this positive 
association with scholastic averages is 
very high. 

The greater the number of school 
organizations to which students be- 
long, the greater is the likelihood of 
their being in the high-acceptance 
group. Of the low-acceptance group, 
53.5 per cent belong to no school or- 
ganizations at all. A highly significant 
difference between the high-accept- 
ance-group girls and the low-accept- 
ance-group girls in number of school 
organizations in which membership is 
desired suggests that the latter girls 
may not be cognizant of the values in- 
herent in club membership. None of 
the twenty-six school organizations 
has a significantly greater number of 
members in the low-acceptance group 
than in the high-acceptance group. 

Location of residence.—There is no 
significant association between the lo- 
cation of students’ homes and the de- 
gree of their social acceptance when 
students living within the city limits 
or in Anderson Township (which soci- 
ologists probably would call the 
“fringe”) are compared with students 
living in other townships. 

The school attended during the pre- 
ceding year has no appreciable associ- 
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ation with social acceptance; the mere 
fact of being ‘‘a new student this year” 
shows no evidence of being a handicap 
in winning social acceptance. No asso- 
ciation exists between school attended 
in Grade VIII and social acceptance. 

Status factors in the community.—For 
boys there is moderate positive associ- 
ation between hours worked for pay 
and high social acceptance, but for 
girls there is a significant, though low, 
negative association. There is moder- 
ately high positive association be- 
tween number of nonschool organiza- 
tions in which membership is held and 
high social acceptance, especially for 
girls. The particular organizations 
which especially show positive associ- 
ation are: for the girls, Job’s Daugh- 
ters, the YWCA, a Greek letter 
sorority, a church, and a church youth 
group; for the boys, and YMCA 
and DeMolay. Strangely, membership 
in church youth groups, so significant 
for the girls, is not significant at all in 
social acceptance for the boys. 

For girls there is moderately high 
positive association between high so- 
cial acceptance and church member- 
ship both of father and of mother; for 
boys there is no association at all. 

There is moderate positive associa- 
tion between the number of organiza- 
tions in which students’ parents have 
membership and high social accept- 
ance of the students, especially in the 
case of girls. The particular organiza- 
tions, other than church, which espe- 
cially show positive association with 
students’ social acceptance are: for the 
fathers, membership in a service club, 
a Greek letter organization, Masonic 
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Lodge, and the parent-teachers' asso- 
ciation; for the mothers, membership 
in a church women's group, the par- 
ent-teachers' association, and a lodge. 
There is a slight negative association 
between social acceptance and mem- 
bership of the father in a labor union 
and in a veterans’ group. 

There is a significant, but not high, 
degree of positive association between 
high social acceptance of students and 
the fact that the father is a profession- 
al man, a proprietor, a manager, or an 
official. There is a significant negative 
association with the employment of 
the father as a semiskilled worker. 
These positive and negative associa- 
tions are more significant for girls than 
for boys. 

There is no significant association 
between the social acceptance of stu- 
dents and their mothers’ occupation; 
in particular, the numbers of mothers 
who are housewives are exactly equal 
in the high- and the low-acceptance 
groups. 

When considering the status factors 
reviewed here, status factors associat- 
ed with social acceptance appear to be 
more significant for girls than for boys. 

Students’ reasons for choices and re- 
jeclions.—The five most important 
reasons specified by students for 
choice of schoolmates as friends are, in 
order of mention: (1) “Interests or 
ideals in common," (2) “Understands 
me,” (3) “Has good manners,” (4) “Is 
sincere,” and (5) “Is helpful.” The five 
most important reasons specified by 
pupils for rejection of schoolmates of 
the same sex as friends are, in order of 
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mention: (1) “Engages in conduct I 
consider wrong,” (2) "Is insincere,” 
(3) “Has low ideals," (4) “Uses pro- 
fane or obscene language,” and (5) “Is 
stuck up or snobbish.” There were two 
salient differences in the reasons for re- 
jection chosen by boys and girls. Con- 
sidering the choices of the boys alone, 
“Never thinks of other people’s pref- 
erences” was rated second. Consider- 
ing the choices of the girls alone, 
“Gossips” was rated third. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR GUIDANCE 


The writer believes that the preced- 
ing findings suggest, among others, the 
following implications for guidance, 
which are significant far beyond the 
confines of the city where the study 
was made. 

1. The attitude taken too frequent- 
ly by some teachers which is expresse 
as, "He's from a broken home—what 
can you expect?” or, "She's an only 
child—what can you expect?" oe 
shown in this study to be groundless 
insofar as these conditions do not aP” 
pear to prevent an adolescent from 
winning acceptance. This does n9 
suggest that a child from a broken 
home or one without siblings does no 
need special help in adjustment. Rat . 
er it means that, if he gets the spec 
help he needs, he can overcome e i 
stacles caused by his particular pO? 
tion in the family. PS 

2. No person should feel that 2 pe 
ticular ordinal position among ager 
is either a liability or an asset iD we 
ning acceptance. . de 

3. Those girls who sometimes 
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spair over the fact that they have 
brothers but no sisters should be 
helped to see that they are not thereby 
handicapped as far as social accept- 
ance goes, since such girls are shown in 
this study to have an advantage in 
winning social acceptance. 

4. Students, especially girls, who 
have average or superior intelligence 
but who are receiving poor marks 
might be motivated to do better scho- 
lastically if they were informed that 
scholastic averages bear a high posi- 
tive association with high social ac- 
ceptance—that better marks might 
make them more popular. 

5. The social values inherent in 
membership in school clubs and in 
extra-school organizations should be 
pointed out to students, especially 
girls. 

6. Since 53.5 per cent of the low- 
acceptance group belong to no school 
organizations, schools should study 
the problem of providing school or- 
ganizations in which the present low- 
acceptance-group students could feel 
at case, However, it must be remem- 
bered that the fact that a school club 
does not require members to be voted 
in is no indication that the shy student 
will necessarily feel at home there. 

7. Counseling should be used to 
help individual students determine 
which organizations, in and out of 
school, would be especially appropri- 
ate to their particular interests and 
talents. This would require that coun- 
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selors and home-room advisers them- 
selves become thoroughly informed re- 
garding youth organizations both in 
and out of school. 

8. Boys should be led to understand 
that remunerative employment may 
contribute to their social acceptance. 

9. This study has not demonstrated 
that, because mothers are employed 
outside the home, they necessarily 
neglect or retard the social develop- 
ment of their children, since no sig- 
nificant association was found be- 
tween students’ acceptance and their 
mothers’ employment outside the 
home. 

10. Parents might well be encour- 
aged in behalf of their children's so- 
cial development, to be active in at 
least two or three organizations, in- 
cluding, especially, the church. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


A person is not born with the traits 
which make him most desired as a 
friend, but he can develop them if he 
so wills and if he has help from mature 
persons who are sensitive to the ado- 
lescents’ need for social acceptance. 

All teachers should be alert to rec- 
ognize that aggressive, objectionable 
behavior in adolescents is likely to be 
compensatory in character. Teachers 
should strive assiduously to help stu- 
dents avoid such behavior, by showing 
them that it will probably lead to 
social rejection by their peers and by 
helping to eliminate the cause. 


THE ROLE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN COUNSELING YOUTH 


WILLIAM GELLMAN 


Jewish Vocational Service, Chicago, Illinois 


OCATIONAL GUIDANCE, in common 
Ven other applied disciplines, 
such as social work, industrial psy- 
chology, and child psychology, is en- 
gaged in reformulating its conceptual 
framework. In the case of vocational 
guidance, a major need is clarification 
of its role. It is the purpose of this 
paper to review current developments 
that are significant for redefinition of 
the scope and function of vocational 
guidance. ; 


TREND TOWARD WORK IN VOCA- 
TIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Of primary importance is the trend 
toward working in the vocational-ad- 
justment area. At first, vocational 
guidance was concerned primarily 
with the planning of careers and jobs. 
With the depression, emphasis was 
shifted to job placement and job prep- 
aration. In the postwar period, voca- 
tional guidance helped veterans read- 
just to civilian work and concerned 
itself with on-the-job adjustment. At 
present, vocational guidance is freeing 
itself from the depression psychology 
which viewed job placement as the 
sole measure of counseling success. Tt 
is beginning to realize that the existing 
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occupational world allows far greater 
freedom of choice and occupational 
mobility than was possible during the 
past half-century. 


TREND TOWARD TOTAL-PERSONAL- 
ITY VIEWPOINT 


A second major trend is the gradual 
acceptance of a holistic conception o 
personality. Vocational guidance Was 
formerly concerned with isolate 
traits, but it now views the counselee 
as a total personality in a given social 
setting who is actively engaged 1? 
solving a vocational problem. K 

Although it is dificult to -— 
sharp historical distinctions in tie 
velopment of the concept of an act 3 
ly participating social being, it 1$ Ei 
parent that there were several stag 
in the process. The first was that © g 
“hollow counselee"—the person W pt 
hands permitted him to undertake ae 
tain tasks and who required little 07 p 
consideration with respect to e M 
or personality traits. With the suce”? 
ful utilization of intelligence-testing- ^ 
World War I, the second phase dc 
lowed the concept of the bec. 
counselee"—the person who cou qlee’ 
counseled on the basis of his inte 
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tual ability alone. Vocational guidance 
classified occupations in terms of min- 
imum and maximum intelligence quo- 
tients and assigned youth to occupa- 
tional strata in accordance with their 
intelligence-test scores. 

Inability to predict a person's voca- 
tional adjustment solely on the basis 
of intelligence and manual abilities led 
to the development of interest and ap- 
titude tests. The “psychometric coun- 
selee” emerged, and vocational guid- 
ance used, as its primary tools, tests of 
intelligence, abilities, and interests. 
However, counselees persisted in re- 
maining living, functioning beings. It 
proved difficult to predict their choice 
of a career or their educational or vo- 
cational adjustment without bringing 
other factors into the picture. 

The depression brought a changed 
emphasis. Vocational guidance defined 
its core problem as that of placing 
“the right man in the right job.” It 
took over the tools of industrial psy- 
chology and concerned itself with the 
analysis of aptitudes and abilities nec- 
essary for meeting specific job require- 
ments, As the level of employment in- 
creased, vocational guidance stressed 
conscious choice based upon occupa- 
tional information, statistical evalua- 
tions of job possibilities, and knowl- 
edge of the job market. These became 
accepted techniques for counseling the 
“conscious counselee”—the person 
with perceptive abilities and with pur- 
poses of his own—who replaced the 
“psychometric counselee." Although 
consideration of the person's own per- 


ceptions of vocations had been added 
to consideration of intelligence, inter- 
ests, and abilities, vocational guidance 
found that the use of isolated traits or 
simple trait combinations did not af- 
ford a firm basis for successful voca- 
tional counseling. 

With increasing knowledge of psy- 
chodynamics, vocational guidance en- 
tered a new phase—acceptance of the 
role of unconscious and irrational ele- 
ments in career-planning and voca- 
tional adjustment. Many vocational- 
guidance agencies utilized personal 
counseling for the solution of voca- 
tional problems. It was assumed that 
resolution of vocational problems 
eventuated in a satisfactory vocation- 
al adjustment. In effect, the “irration- 
al counselee" followed the “conscious 
counselee.” Although our counselee 
now had emotions as well as the other 
attributes mentioned, yocational guid- 
ance still found that a one-dimensional 
approach was insufficient. Many per- 
sons with poor emotional adjustment 
were able to function on the job and to 
derive personal strength from their job 
adjustment. 

At this point, vocational guidance 
an to deal with the total personali- 
ginal “hollow counselee" 
1l functioning human be- 
ons, motiva- 


beg: 
ty. The ori 
became a fu 

ing, equipped with emoti 
tion, and perceptions in addition to in- 
telligence, interests, and aptitudes. To 
complicate the matter, he lived in a 
world of values which determined his 
level of aspirations and his perception 
of himself in the role of a worker. 
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TREND TOWARD DELIMITING 
VARIABLES 


The third major trend in vocational 
guidance is the delimitation of vari- 
ables which may make it possible to 
predict and modify vocational behav- 
ior. Three variables appear to be sig- 
nificant for vocational counseling: the 
concepts of vocational adjustment, of 
a vocational pattern, and of vocation- 
al maturity. 

“Vocational adjustment" may be 
defined, as is done by Friend and Hag- 
gard, as the balance between the satis- 
faction which an individual demands 
from work and his ability to derive 
satisfaction from work.! It is the re- 
sultant of an individual's vocational 
pattern and his evaluation of the work 
situation as a perceived reality. As 
such, vocational adjustment measures 
work satisfactions and rewards as con- 
trasted with expectations and aspira- 
tions imbedded in the meaning of 
work. And, as Walter Lurie, formerly 
of the Chicago Jewish Vocational 
Service, points out, vocational adjust- 
ment must be defined in terms of indi- 
vidual vocational patterns. 

The second variable is the vocation- 
al pattern. The assumption is made 
that each individual has a characteris- 
tic vocational pattern which reflects 
his personality structure and the man- 
ner in which his needs, desires, and 

1 Jeanette G. Friend and Ernest A. Haggard, 
Work Adjustment in Relation to Family Back- 


ground: A Conceptual Basis for Counseling. Stan- 
tord, California: Stanford University Press, 1948. 

? Walter A. Lurie, “The Concept of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment," Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, II (January, 1942), 3-14. 
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cultural goals are incorporated in work 
situations. The pattern is operative in 
all vocational aspects, from vocational 
choice through occupational planning 
and on-the-job adjustment. It is, in 
effect, an individualized response to 
any situation which is perceived as à 
work situation. The pattern is an or- 
ganized entity, combining attitudes as 
well as behavior considered appropri- 
ate for the role of a worker. A change 
in any component of the pattern will 
restructure the whole. 

The third concept, that of vocation- 
al maturity, stresses growth and 
change through experience in home, 
school, and work. As individuals de- 
velop vocationally, ego ideals, positive 
and negative identifications, concep- 
tions of the world of work, and the 
meaning of work are blended into ? 
vocational pattern. Defenses against 
insecurity and modes of achieving 
security and gratification through 
work enter the picture. Chores, school, 
part-time and summer jobs are pre 
cursors of work and a means of lea" 
ing the role of a worker. Four areas ES 
vocational maturity are significant 
interpersonal relations in work situa" 
tions, adjustment to work pressure? 
and routines, effective use of abilities 
and motivation in a work situatio”. 
Vocational guidance can play a sig pa 
cant role in furthering vocation? 
maturation. 


CE 
NEW ROLE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDAN 


: sis 

The trends discussed—emph 

upon vocational adjustment, 2 ud 
psychological formulation of perso? 
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ity, and the isolation of vocational 
variables—indicate a new role for vo- 
cational guidance: that of an applied 
behavioral science concerned with the 
total vocational area. The goal of vo- 
cational guidance is the facilitation of 
vocational adjustment. Counseling, 
including career-planning, guidance, 
or placement, are subgoals in the proc- 
ess of facilitating vocational adjust- 
ment. The criterion for success or fail- 
ure of vocational counseling is the de- 
gree to which it facilitates individual 
adjustment to work within the limits 
imposed by the vocational pattern and 
socioeconomic factors. 

The shift in goal to vocational ad- 
justment means that the counselor 
must deal with on-the-job problems of 
youth in addition to providing educa- 
tional and vocational counsel. It in- 
volves close contact with industry and 
youth in the labor market to help the 
youths who need assistance in devel- 
oping skills, abilities, and satisfactions 
which will enable them to function 
effectively. 

The recognition of vocational ad- 
justment as a goal means & sharper 
differentiation between personal or 
emotional adjustment and vocational 
adjustment. Personal adjustment is 
not a necessary prerequisite for voca- 
tional adjustment, though a good per- 
sonal adjustment will assist. On the 
other hand, a good vocational adjust- 
ment may serve to improve one's per- 
sonal adjustment. The work of the 
Jewish Vocational Service of Chicago 
in its vocational-adjustment center 
demonstrates the feasibility of im- 
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proving vocational adjustment with- 
out changes in basic personality struc- 
ture.? 

Methods in vocational guidance are 
changing. The focus is the reality situ- 
ation. Interviewing must deal with the 
meaning of work to the individual, his 
attitudes toward work, the values 
sought in a work situation, and the 
psychological limits in which an indi- 
vidual functions. This type of inter- 
viewing, similar to the job-concept in- 
terview utilized by Small* of the Voca- 
tional Advisory Service of New York 
City, will extend and sharpen present- 
day interviewing techniques. In addi- 
tion, vocational guidance should use 
situational techniques designed to pro- 
vide observations of behavior in a 
work situation. It should employ life- 
situations as tests in order to provide 
a more systematic basis for evaluating 
and changing vocational behavior. 
The work-test program of the Jewish 
Vocational Service of Chicago em- 
ploys this type of testing to supple- 
ment commonly employed aptitude 
and personality tests? 

The concept of a total personality in 
volves recognition of 
] values in our 
hat vocational 


a social setting in 
differential vocationa 
society. It implies t 


3 William Gellman and Simon B. Friedman, 
“A Workshop for Overcoming Psychological Bar- 
riers to Employment,” Vocational Guidance 


Quarterly, Y (Winter, 1953), 29-32. 

4Leonard Small, Personality Determinants of 
Vocational Choice. New York: Vocational Ad- 
visory Service, 1953. 

5 William Gellman, “Components of Voca- 
tional Adjustment,” Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, XXXI (May, 1953), 536-39. 
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counseling should use subcultural 
goals and values as the frame of refer- 
ence for individual counseling. l'or ex- 
ample, W. Lloyd Warner points out 
that social class tends to determine 
whether an individual will graduate 
from high school.? Children from pro- 
fessional and managerial families are 
five times as likely to graduate from 
high school as are children of unskilled 
laborers. The social class with which a 
pupil identifies himself has more influ- 
ence on his plans to attend college 
than does his ability to do college 
work. 

Acceptance of differences in voca- 
lional attitudes means dealing with 
School drop-outs as both an individual 
and a cultural phenomenon. It in- 
volves inquiry into the counselee's 
perception of the world of work and 
his aspirations, as indicative of the so- 
cial values with which he identifies. 
For example, youth from lower eco- 
nomic groups tend to feel that school 
does not prepare them for work and 
that an early entry into the labor 
market is important. Vocational guid- 
ance must deal with school drop-outs 
before their vocational attitudes 
“jell,” 

Of equal significance in defining the 
role of vocational-guidance agencies 
is acceptance of the occupational 
world as it is rather than as it has been 
in the past. Most vocational-guidance 
workers fail to recognize that job- 
seekers are as important as jobs. Their 


* W. Lloyd Warner, American Dream: Fact 
and Reality. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 
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counseling plans are based upon work 
with middle-class youth who enter 
into professional, managerial, or 
skilled occupations. While such youth 
require preparation and training, the 
greater proportion of American youth 
will enter semiskilled or unskilled 
trades, for which little or no prepara- 
tion is required. For this group, which 
fills 60-70 per cent of the jobs in this 
country, vocational adjustment 15 
significant. 

For  non-middle-class American 
youth, broad work areas are more im- 
portant than specific career-planning. 
Equally important is the degree of us 
isfaction that they derive from work. 
The “how” in their work life is more 
significant than the “what.” Counscl- 
ing plans for this group should deal 
with variables limiting or enhancing 
vocational adjustment. It will not at- 
tempt to pinpoint job objectives: 
Counseling should recognize that 
many types of personalities and abili- 
ty patterns are equally successful i 
any given field. Vocational counseling 
should no longer seek the one perfe? 
job for a given individual or assume 
that any given individual is fit for only 
one type of work. : 

The developmental approach ! 
plies that learning to work, adjust? g 
to work, and work behavior are teac a 
able. Motivation for work and Lat. 
to derive satisfaction from work Ris 
be enhanced. To stimulate formati? 4 
of positive work attitudes, vocation? 


" "p 
"Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Re E 
Industry. Homewood, Illinois: Richard D- 
Inc., 1946. 
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guidance agencies should work closely 
with schools and parent groups. 

A vocational-guidance program de- 
veloped in accordance with the trends 
discussed would permit service to all 
youth whether in school or in the labor 
market, whether handicapped or not. 
It would provide four major services: 
counseling, placement, vocational ad- 
justment, and guided work experience. 
Psychological testing would include 
customary testing techniques and sit- 
uational tests designed to evaluate 
work behavior. An integrated program 
of this type is in operation at the Jew- 
ish Vocational Service of Chicago.* 

8 William Gellman, of. cit. 
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SUMMARY 
Vocational-guidance agencies have 
three functions in working with youth: 
(1) to deal with all vocational areas, 
including youth on the job; (2) to 
achieve closer integration with schools, 
parents, community agencies, and in- 
dustry; (3) to develop research proj- 
ects designed to isolate variables 
which will enable vocational guidance 
to deal with youth as a total personali- 
ty in a social setting. The achievement 
of these goals will help provide a more 
meaningful service to young people 
entering and adjusting to the world of 


work. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF NEW STUDENTS IN A 
TOURIST-COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 


HAROLD RUBY 
Miami Beach High School, Miami Beach, Florida 


RIENTATION of the new student is 
O one of the major concerns of the 
Guidance Department of the Miami 
Beach High School. Each new student 
must become familiar with the school 
procedures, the rules and regulations, 
and the physical makeup of the school 
plant. This is accomplished through a 
short orientation course given by the 
dean of girls and the dean of boys—a 
course in which each new student 
must participate. 

But there is another kind of orienta- 
tion which is equally as important as 
orientation to the school. This is the 
social adjustment of the new student. 
This adjustment—or lack of adjust- 
ment, as the case may be—is fraught 
with great emotional strain for each of 
these adolescents. The happiness of 
the boy or girl is at stake. 


CAUSES AND MANIFESTATIONS 
OF DIFFICULTY 


Imagine the teen-age student who 
comes into this new environment. He 
has been uprooted from a school com- 
munity in which he had, in all proba- 
bility, grown up. He had been an inte- 
gral part of that community. His 
friends were there. He had moved 
along, unconcerned and secure, in the 


* 


flow of activities. He had been a part 
of that school, that group, that com- 
munity. 

Now this young person is in a new 
environment where he knows no one. 
He is a total stranger in a school where 
the other boys and girls are very much 
at home. School life and social life flow 
on around him. The laughter, the 
camaraderie, the activities, the school 
functions, the parties go on, but he 
takes little part in them. He is strand- 
ed on a lonely island. For companion- 
ship he has only the turbulence of his 
thoughts. Often he is lonely and in* 
secure. Life has become unpleasant for 
him. 

Unhappiness breeds discontent 
which, in turn, frequently leads to 
hatred. Many of these newcomers hate 
the new school which they have €?" 
tered. Their work deteriorates; theY 
become discipline problems; or they 
withdraw from the realities of th! 
world into which they have etl 
thrust. Girls weep copiously; boys be 
come defiant. 


A PLAN TO HELP STUDENT 
ADJUSTMENT 
i jous- 
The school is aware of the ^ 
ness of this problem. Teachers 
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friendly and understanding; student- 
teacher relations are kept as informal 
as possible. Each teacher makes a de- 
cided effort to introduce the new stu- 
dent to members of the home room 
and tries to arrange for one of the es- 
tablished students—an Old Timer—to 
show the newcomer the ropes. But this 
does not always solve the problem. 

One attempt at solution of this prob- 
lem was the Big Brother and Big Sis- 
ter plan, the outgrowth of the thoughts 
of a group of students and myself. The 
students selected to work on the prob- 
lem, the four elected officers of the 
Junior class, and I met several times 
to clarify the difficulties and to discuss 
methods for meeting them. Finally we 
came up with a plan which was tried 
with the members of the Junior class 
under my guidance as counselor for 
this class. 

Description of the plan —Each new 
Junior who entered the school was to 
be introduced to one of the Old Timers 
from the Junior class. If the newcomer 
was a boy, the Old Timer would be his 
Big Brother for a period of two weeks; 
if a girl, her Big Sister. During the two 
weeks the Old Timer was to take the 
new student around school; introduce 
him to the “crowd”; arrange for him 
to be invited to dances, parties, school 
affairs, movies, or any of the numerous 
other activities that came up- The Big 
Brother or the Big Sister would even 
arrange for “dates,” if necessary, dur- 
ing these two weeks. 

For two weeks the new student 
would be part of the social life of the 
school. He would have a chance to get 
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acquainted, to make friends, to be- 
long. It was felt that after such an in- 
tensive introduction, the newcomer 
would no longer feel new or strange. 
Selecting Big Brothers and Big Sis- 
ters—The question of how the Big 
Brother or the Big Sister was to be se- 
lected arose. It was agreed that there 
must be some common bond or inter- 
est existing between the newcomer and 
the Old Timer if the plan was to func- 
tion successfully. To this end it was 
decided that each member of the 
Junior class be asked to fill out a card 
showing his name and address and his 
major field of interest. These cards 
were then to be filed alphabetically by 
the committee according to the inter- 
ests indicated. It was also agreed that 
the responsibility for making the selec- 
tions be left with the counselor. 
Operation of the plan.—After the 
plan went into operation, à weekly list 
of the new students enrolled in the 
school was sent to each counselor. I 
made it a policy to send for each new 
Junior within three days of the time 
the report of his enrolment reached 
me. During the conference I tried to 
find out the student's major interest. 
I explained the plan to him and found 
out whether he desired to participate. 
More often than not he was eager to 
do so. A few students refused, but 
these have been in the minority. 
After each new student had left the 
office, I went over the card file to find 
the name of the person who would be 
the appropriate student to take the 
role of Big Brother or Big Sister. The 
sharing of common interests was the 
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most important factor. Other consid- 
erations were nearness of the students' 
homes to each other; popularity 
among the student body of the eligible 
Old Timers; apparent similarity of 
the Old Timer's personality to that of 
the newcomer; the dependability of 
the prospective Old Timer to “see 
through" a job. 

When I had chosen the Old Timer 
who seemed best suited for the job, I 
sent for him. I explained what was to 
be done and made sure that the stu- 
dent was willing to take on the re- 
sponsibility. No pressure was exerted 
to get acceptance, for participation 
had to be voluntary on both sides if 
the plan was to work. If the student 
did not agree to take on the responsi- 
bility, I thanked him for coming in 
and sent him back to his class. The 
next eligible student was then called 
in, and this procedure was continued 
until a student was found who had the 
needed qualifications and was willing 
to participate. Very few of the stu- 
dents at Miami Beach High School 
hesitated to take on this responsibility 
when they were asked. 

Next came the meeting between the 
two students. This was held either in 
the guidance office or in my room after 
School I introduced them to each 
other and told each a little about the 
other. Then they would talk together 
and get acquainted. When their 
Strangeness seemed to have worn off 
and there no longer seemed to be a 
need for me to act as a buffer, I sent 
them on their way together. I asked 
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each student to come in alone after the 
two-week period was over to give me 
his evaluation of the plan. 

Evaluation of the plan.—In most in- 
stances both the Old Timer and the 
newcomer enthusiastically reported 
success. Frequently a close friendship 
grew up between the two participants. 
Invariably the new student would be 
happier. He was established, a part of 
the student body, interested in the 
school and its activities. He had a 
sense of belonging. There were a few 
failures of course, but, on the whole, 
this co-operative plan served as a val- 
uable asset in the adjustment of new 
students. 

The plan as it stands, however, does 
not meet all the needs. The problem of 
student adjustment requires further 
exploration, modification, and crystal- 
lization. This experiment was operat- 
ed on a limited scale, using only one 
segment of the school population—the 
Junior class. Its success indicates that 
further experimentation should be 
made with the entire student body- 

The plan as aid to discovery of deep?” 
maladjustment.—The refusal of a fe 
newcomers to participate in this pf 
gram was, in itself, of great value t° 
the counselor. Such a refusal might 1- 
dicate that the young person € 
deeply disturbed. Often such a stude? 
refused because of an exaggerate ý 
sense of insecurity in the new environ 
ment. Apparently it was easier for m 
to refuse, even to accept the unhapP' 
ness which would be the concomita? 


or C 
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of the refusal, than to face the ordeal 
of meeting new people and adjusting 
to the new environment. 

Such students need close observa- 
tion. Serious aberrations in personali- 
ty which may crop up will be more 
readily recognized if the counselor is 
forewarned about these students and 
keeps track of them while they are in 
school. Being prepared is essential for 
the counselor and the teachers if the 
mental health of these individuals is to 
be protected and even strengthened. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENT 

This program of social adjustment 
for high-school students proved to be 
helpful in many ways. It was helpful 
for the new students who participated. 
It was helpful, too, for those few who 
refused. Finally, it was of inestimable 
value for the Old Timers who served 
as Big Brothers and Big Sisters. They 
learned the value of offering a helping 
hand to a fellow-student in distress. 
They gained in self-respect, in confi- 
dence, and in stature. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


III. Tue SusjEcT FigLpDs— Continued 


HIS third and final list of selected 
Ton on secondary-school in- 
struction to appear in the current vol- 
ume of the School Review contains 
items dealing with the subject fields 
not represented in the February issue, 
namely, industrial and vocational 
arts, home economics, business educa- 
tion, music, art, and health and physi- 
cal education. The present list, like 
the first and the second, follows a 
definition of "instruction" which in- 
cludes its three main aspects of (1) 
curriculum, (2) methods of teaching 
and study and supervision, and (3) 
measurement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCA- 
TIONAL ARTS 


Homer J. SMTH 
University of Minnesota 


318. BAYSINGER, GERALD B. “Teacher-Stu- 
dent Relationships—Two Patterns of 
Operation,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XLII (October, 1953), 
245-49, 


Some of the immediate problems of teach- 
ing are reviewed, leading to the ways in 
which they are or may be met. Differenti- 
ates between "traditional" and "'demo- 
cratic’? practices, with discussion of the 
eflects of both types of behavior on teachers 
and pupils. 


319. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
for Vocational Education to the Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Edu- 
calion: Summary of Statistical and. Fi- 
nancial Information, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1952. Washington: Division of 
Vocational Education, United States 
Office of Education, 1953. Pp. iv+44 
(processed). 


Full details concerning such areas as offer- 
ings, enrolments, and expenditures, for the 
five vocational-education fields or services 
that are federally aided (agricultural educa- 
tion, home-economics education, trade an 
industrial education, distributive Eo 
tion, and vocational guidance). Descripti jà 
and tabular presentations on the total p 
gram and breakdowns for all states 2 
territories. 


e 
Evans, Rupert N. “A Middle Cour 
for Industrial Arts,” School Shop, 
(October, 1953), 13-14, 54. 


4 t 
Urges balance in the effort for attainme? 
of objectives, rather than unbalance a 
direction largely opposite to the eue 
practice. Fears lowering of standards E é 
result if skill and information are not ™ 
paramount. Says that all learners mee 
experience some successes but that Pier 
should also attempt things beyond sering 
abilities. Failures, rather than. Jow "m 
morale and patterns of behavior 


requisite to success and progress. 


320. 


PETS 
321. A Guide to Improving Instruction uh 


jc 
dustrial Arts. Washington: Ame? 
Vocational Association, 1953. PP- 
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323. 


324. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Current outcome of a continuing revision 
project involving earlier bulletins, such as 
Standards of Attainment in Industrial Arts 
Teaching (1934) and Improving Instruction 
in Industrial Arts (1946). Objectives well 
developed and types of shops and facilities 
well reviewed. Details of content and prac- 
tice presented for a dozen instructional 
fields or areas. Design emphasized and ex- 
tensive lists of textbooks, references, and 
sources of instructional materials ap- 
pended. 


. Loomis, WizuiAx P. (editor). The Oper- 


ation of a Local Program of Trade and 
Industrial Education with Emphasis on 
Improving Instruction through Supervi- 
sion. United States Office of Education, 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 250, 
Trade and Industrial Series No. 62, 


1953. Pp. x+166. 


Explains effectively the functions, con- 
cepts, and practices of local programs. 
Fourteen chapters are presented under a 
threefold organization, as suggested by the 
following abbreviated titles: Overview, 
Administration, Supervision, Instruction, 
Superintendent, Director, Principal, Super- 
visor, Co-ordinator, Teacher, Business Of- 
fice Personnel, Advisory Committees, 
State Teacher Trainer, State Department 
of Education. Twenty-two authors repre- 
sented three national organizations in the 
preparation of this publication. 


Moving Forward with Vocational Educa- 
tion: Trends, Needs, Next Steps in Min- 
nesota. St. Paul, Minnesota: State Com- 
mission on Vocational and Higher Edu- 
cation, 1953. Pp. viii+64. 

An overview report of a two-year study 
under legislative grant. Lists goals of voca- 
tional education, and reviews the state's 
pattern of services. New data on ten-year 
employment trends coupled with facts as to 
availability of training. Special attention 
given to Minnesota's Area Vocational 
Schools. 


PEARSON, James H. “Guest Editorial: 
Vocational Education in Review," 


325. 


326. 


327. 
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American Vocational Journal, XXVIII 
(November, 1953), 5, 38. 


Records increasing acceptance during 
thirty-five years of vocational education as 
a necessary and worthy part of secondary- 
school and adult education. Reviews pur- 
poses, plans, procedures and problems of 
the federally aided fields. Covers social, 
economic, and educational changes that 
compel extension and flexible expansion of 
the program. “Vocational Education has 
not arrived.” 


Rei, Dempsey E. “Check List for the 
Beginning Teacher," Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XLII (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 205-8. 


A helpful set of suggestions concerning 
school organization and administration, 
physical plant, community, shop condi- 
tioning, course and curriculum, instruc- 
tional materials, and community survey. 


ROWNTREE, Urwin. “Guiding Prin- 
ciples of Vocational-Industrial Related 
Instruction,” Industrial Arts and Voca- 
tional Education, XLII (October, 1953), 


249-53. 

Report of research covering course offerings 
in many schools and the experiences and 
judgments of large numbers of selected 
school personnel. Provides a screened list of 
nearly eighty guiding principles classified 
under curriculum construction, administra- 
tive organization, and teaching methods. 
Per cents as to practice and desirability are 
shown for all principles retained from an 


extensive set. 


“School Shop Annual,” Z ndustrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XLII 
(March, 1953), 1A-106A, 61-114. 


Current issue of an annual series covering 
nearly a quarter-century and always de- 
voted largely to physical facilities for in- 
dustrial instruction. Contains illustrated 
articles on new and modernized shop build- 
ings or departments and the arrangement 
of facilities. Some coverage of instructional 
materials and extensive advertising of 
equipment, supplies, textbooks, and other 


aids. 
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ScuuLIz, RAvMOND E. “The Cost of 
Industrial Education. . . . Can All Pu- 
pils Afford It?” School Shop, XIII (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 12-13, 37. 


Discusses costs that our practical arts and 
vocational courses place upon the student. 
In view of sociological implications, sug- 
gests that school officials plan to reduce the 
financial prerequisite for such courses. 


Terry, I. G. “Ten Year Follow-up 
Study of Co-operative Part-Time Pu- 
pils," Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, XLII (April, 1953), 115-18. 


Reports questionnaire responses from more 
than two hundred boys and girl graduates 
under the fifty-fifty plan of work experience 
and high-school instruction. Includes tables 
on personal data, present location and em- 
ployment, work record, high-school record, 
and reactions to the co-operative plan and 
suggestions for its improvement. A sum- 
mary is valuable for comparative purposes 
as well as for aid in the instituting of similar 
training arrangements. 


“Vocational Buyers Guide, 1953,” 
American Vocational Journal, XXVIII 
(September, 1953), 14-39. 


Up-to-date listings of physical necessities 
in agricultural education, audio-visual aids, 
business education, distributive education, 
home economics, and shop and laboratory. 
Under these headings, the offerings of sup- 
plies and equipment are shown in alphabet- 
ical arrangement. Publishers are also listed 
under a convenient classification. 


What Becomes of the Trade School Grad- 
uate: A Study of Graduate Placements in 
Trade and Industrial Education Pro- 
grams, North Atlantic Region, Class of 
1952. Washington: Vocational Divi- 
sion, United States Office of Education, 
1953. Pp. iv-+76. 


Reports the placement status of graduates 
of all-day trade schools in thirteen states 
and of part-time co-operative schools in ten 
of these states. Detailed data for both 
types of schools are arranged by trades, 
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states, and districts. Lists twelve uses being 
made of the data throughout the region. 


WILBER, Gonpox O. “Some Basic Con- 
cepts concerning Industrial Arts,” 
School Shop, XIII (December, 1953), 7, 
9. 

Questions the past and current emphasis 
upon the skill and technical-information 
objectives, urging attention to all ends 
listed for attainment. Stresses behavior 
changes, learning to think, realization of 
success, and recreational values. 


Witson, J. DovGras. “Purpose and 
Utilization of Advisory Committees," 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XLII (January, 1953), 3-5. 


This article, the first of two, includes an 
outline developed by the conference meth- 
od with persons of experience in attend- 
ance. It covers purposes or values, conduct 
of a committee's initial meeting, yearly 
evaluation by such groups, and the related 
responsibilities of school personnel. 


Witson, J. Doucras. “More about Ad- 
visory Committees,” Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, XLII (No- 
vember, 1953), 291-94. 

This article, the second of two, inc 
answers to twelve questions about mà 
of organization and policy. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Naomi KELLER 
University of Chicago 


Judes 
tters 


CORNELL, Berry. Teen-age Knitting 
Book. New York: Prentice-Hall, 18% 
1953. Pp. 148. 

A good book on the subject for knitter 
who wish to pursue this hobby bey? ions 
beginning stages. Supplies clear direct! 
and excellent diagrams. 


; rld 
Courts, FRIEDA S. Careers in the e 
of Fashion. New York: Woman $ P 
1953. Pp. 268. . 
king 


Reference book for high-school girls 5°° uire 
information on possibilities of, and Ted 
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ments for, careers in the field of fashion. 
Treats several such fields in some detail. 


. Denny, GRACE. Fabrics. Philadelphia: 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 1953 (seventh edi- 
tion). Pp. xii4-222. 

This book, which has long been a useful 
reference book, deals with terminology and 
other informaton in the field of textiles. 
The recent, up-to-date edition includes in- 
formation on the new man-made fibers. 


Kent. Home, School and 
Community Experiences in the Home- 
making Program. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin, Home Econom- 
ics Education Series No. 29, 1953. Pp. 
vi+70. 

‘This bulletin was prepared to help teachers 
and supervisors who are constantly seeking 
ways of making their teaching more mean- 
ingful and of integrating it into a total pro- 
gram focused on over-all homemaking-edu- 
cation goals. 


DRUZILLA, 


Harris, FLORENCE La GANKE, and 
Kaurrman, Treva E. Young Folks at 
Home: An Introduction to Homemaking. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1953 (re- 
vised). Pp. x+144. 
This basic textbook for beginners has been 
revised to bring it up to date- 

the Secondary 
National A ssoci- 
ol Principals, 
1-124. 


“Home Economics in 
School,” Bulletin of the 
ation of Secondary-Scho 
XXXVII (October, 1953), 


in this bulletin dealing 


various aspects of homemaking were pre- 
pared by supervisors of teacher training in 
home economics, chosen from different sec- 
tions of the country. The bulletin was writ- 
ten to serve as a tool for assisting second- 


ary-school principals in reaching 2 broader 


understanding of the subject. 
yn A. Clothing Con- 
n Mifflin 


The articles with 


MANSFIELD, EVEL 
struction. Boston: Houghto 
Co., 1953. Pp. 454. 
A reference book for 


Contains suggestions 
techniques, with some illustrations. 


the clothing student. 
in altering and sewing 
Also 
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includes information concerning good 
methods of handling cloth made of the new 
fibers. 


42. Monro, Dav. “Making the Teaching 


343. 


344. 


345. 


346. 


347. 


of Clothing More Realistic,” J ournal of 
Home Economics, XLV (November, 
1953), 648-50. 

The author points out things the teacher 
needs to consider and evaluate in order to 
determine whether her teaching of the sub- 
ject is realistic. 


Moore, Mary FURLONG. The Baby 

Sitters Guide. New York: Crowell Pub- 

lishing Co., 1953. Pp. 120. 

Planned primarily for teen-agers who are 
sitting. Gives helps and 


interested in baby- 
suggestions that will be useful to them in 
learning to understand and to care for 


young children. 


Morrison, HUGH. Early American 
Architecture. New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1952. Pp. xiv+620. 


Describes American architecture from the 
earliest colonial days to the time of the 
Revolution. Probably of most interest to 
older students but also a good reference for 
senior high school students interested in 
history of American homes. 

Morton, RUTH. The Home and Its 
Furnishings. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xvi +466. 
«Written especially as à textbook for girls 
studying home furnishings for the first 
time." Covers all phases of the subject and 
includes bibliography and list of visual aids. 


Rocxow, HAZEL Kory, and Rockow, 
Juris. Creative Home Decorating. New 
York: H. S. Stuttman Co., 1953. Pp. 
420. 

A delightful book on the subject of home 
furnishings and decoration. It includes a 
number of good illustrations and up-to-date 
diagrams. i 
Srurm, MARY MARK. “Keep Your 
Public Informed,” Modern Miss, XVII 
(Fall, 1953), 15, 46-48. 
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A helpful article for the homemaking 
teacher interested in improving her public 
relations. 


WHITEHOUSE, RurH, and FITZSIM- 
MONS, Creo. “Teaching Management 
in Foods Classes,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XLV (February, 1953), 
117-18. 


This is a study of home-economics classes 
in Grades VII-XII to discover manage- 
ment problems which teachers at the sec- 
ondary-school level encounter, and to de- 
velop some illustrations of procedures 
which might help in solving these problems. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Epwin A. SWANSON 
Jose State College, San Jose, California 


Davis, Ropert L. “Big Business for 
Little People,” NZA Journal, XLII 
(September, 1953), 360-61. 


Good business education really begins in 
the program of the elementary school, and 
here is an article that suggests one effective 
way of doing something about it. 


“Directory of Film Evaluations for 
Teachers of Business Subjects.” Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Instructional Mate- 
rials Laboratory, University of Michi- 
gan, 1952. Pp. 72 (mimeographed). 


Fourth volume in a series that should be 
recorded in the notes of all who would im- 
prove instruction in business education. In 
this particular volume, forty-three films 
and filmstrips are described and evaluated. 


DovorAs, LLovp V. (chairman). "Joint 
Committee on Research," UBEA 
Forum, VIII (October, 1953), 44-45. 


Describes major projects under way by the 
joint committee on research sponsored by 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher Training Institutions, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, and the United Business Educa- 
tion Association, and shows how the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating and integrating re- 
search in the field is to be accomplished. 


352. 


353. 


354. 


356. 
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DuFRAIN, VIOLA (issue editor). "Re- 
search Issue," National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly, XXI (March, 1953), 
5-80. 


This research issue includes several impor- 
tant summaries of recent investigations 
that should be read by business teachers in 
the classroom and by their administrators 
as well. 


Enriched Learning in Business Educa- 
tion. Tenth Yearbook. New York: Pub- 
lished jointly by the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association and the National 
Business Teachers Association, 1953. 
Pp. x+470. (For sale by University 
Book Store, New York University.) 


Another fine yearbook in this series. It is 
organized in thirty chapters and deals, in- 
formatively and suggestively, with current 
problems and trends in business education. 


ExTERLINE, H. G. (editor). “The High 
School Business Library,” American 
Business Education, IX (May, 1953); 
195-278. 


Special issue listing books in the business- 
education field for the purpose of assisting 
those persons who make selections for 
school libraries. 

ng for 
’ NEA 


the Daily Business of Living,’ 
565- 


Journal, XLII (December, 1953), 
66. 


A : d 
Suggestions how business teachers s 
their administrators might take a more j 

] cur- 


alistic look at our secondary-schoo 
riculum and recognize that one of the great 
social problems of our times is that of edu- 
cating our citizens to the point of economie 
competence. 


Ginsox, E. Dana. “Ideal Audio-visual 
Equipment for Typewriting,” m 
Forum, VIII (November, 1953), it à 
al equip- 


Describes how basic audio-visua! "7 i 
king 


ment can first be selected (thus m 
possible for the typewriting tea 
better job of teaching right away) a 
added to and implemented each year 
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Gorn, J. T. (chairman). “Modern 
Planning for Business Training in 
Georgia,” Business Education World, 
XXXIII (January, 1953), 220-23. 


This article is a summary of recommenda- 
tions on classroom plans and equipment 
made by a state-level committee repre- 
senting the Georgia Business Education 
Association. 


Havxzs, BENJAMIN RUDOLPH; HARDA- 
wav, MATHILDE; and MAIER, THOMAS 
B. Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education. Cincinnati, Ohio: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1953 (second 
edition). Pp. x4-434. 


Manuscript is organized so that testing 
practices in each of the business-subject 
areas are described in separate chapters. 
This book still is the only one in the field 
that deals exclusively with measurement 
and related problems. 

House, F. Wayne. “Are You Solving 
the Reading Problem in Bookkeeping?” 
Business Education World, XXXIII 
(February, 1953), 291-92. 


Reports a study of the relation of reading 
ability to success in bookkeeping courses 
and presents suggestions for teachers. 


Hurrman, Harry. "Fourteen Prin- 
ciples To Follow in Setting up à Cleri- 
cal-Practice Course,” Business Educa- 
lion World, XXXIV (September, 1953), 
16-17. 

One of the key articles in a series prepared 
especially for teachers of clerical practice. 
These articles deal with various phases of 
the content of the clerical-practice offering. 


“The John Robert Gregg Award in 
Business Education," Business Teacher, 
XXX (May-June, 1953), 225-27. 
Describes the John Robert Gregg Award, a 
new award for the individual whose profes- 
sional contribution, in the judgment of the 
selecting committee, has had the greatest 
impact on the development and advance- 
ment of business education during the pre- 
ceding two calendar years. 
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Layouts and Facilities for Business Ed- 
ucation. Monograph 81. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., 
1953. Pp. viii4-52. 


Reports results of a study of layouts and 
facilities for business-education programs 
in California high schools and junior col- 
leges. 


LESLIE, Lours A. Methods of Teaching 
Gregg Shorthand. New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. xii--498. 


Includes fifteen chapters of methods-help 
equally valuable for beginning and experi- 
enced teachers of shorthand. Starts with a 
chapter reviewing the story of shorthand- 
teaching methods and ends with chapters 
on significant research affecting teaching 
methods and on the psychology of skill as it 
applies to the teaching of shorthand. 


Lestr, Louis A. Tape Recording in 
Business Education. St. Paul, Minne- 
sota: Educational Services Division, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 


Co., 1953. Pp. x+68. 


Supplies suggestions for using tape-record- 
ing techniques in classes in typewriting, 
shorthand, transcription, office practice, 
distributive education, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness law, general business, and teacher 


training. 


Lomax, PauL S. “Business Education 
and the Nation's Educational Level," 
Journal of Business Education, XXIX 
(December, 1953), 103, 124. 


An editorial suggesting some of the implica- 
tions for business education of the upward 


trend of the educational level of our people. 


MAEDKE, WILMER. “The Contribution 
of Popular Magazines to Consumer 
Education,” UBEA Forum, VIII (Oc- 
tober, 1953), 37. 

Provides a list of current magazine articles 
which will serve as a starting point for the 
alert teacher of business courses. 
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367. NicHots, FREDERICK. “Using the Find- 


368. 


369. 


370. 


371. 


372. 


ings of Job Studies To Improve In- 
struction in Business Subjects," UBEA 
Forum, VII (May, 1953), 26-29. 


The dean of American business educators 
tells how employer demands must become 
more intelligent and realistic while school 
efforts must become more efficient in terms 
of training students in occupational com- 
petence. 


Por, Roy W. “Business Education, 
1954," Business Teacher, XXXI (De- 
cember, 1953-January, 1954), 7-8, 32. 


Challenging article for business teachers by 
a business educator who sees clearly that 
the job is one of educating young men and 
women for their responsibilities in society— 
not merely training for technical skills. 


Rane, Harves. “Lettered versus Blank 
Typewriter Keyboards,” Business Edu- 
cation World, XXXIII (May, 1953), 
435-38. 

Here is some help for the business teacher 
and the administrator who must decide 
which type of keyboard to buy. 


Rowe, Joun L. “Remedial Instruction 
in Typewriting,” Journal of Business 
Education, XXVIII (March, April, and 
May, 1953), 231-33, 277-78, 318-20. 


Methods of error analysis, combining the 
efforts of teacher and student in attacking 
errors, and individual differences in the 
remedial aspects of teaching typewriting 
are discussed in this series of three articles. 


Sattow, I. Davi. “Current Thinking 
in Teaching Bookkeeping,” Journal of 
Business Education, XXIX. (October, 
1953), 28-31. 


Probably the most informative single ar- 
ticle of the year related to teaching book- 
keeping. An attempt is made to summarize 
all the materials about bookkeeping that 
appeared during the year 1952-53 in seven 
periodicals for business teachers. 


Stroop, CumrsriwE. “Research Con- 
clusions for Teaching Stenography,” 
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Journal of Business Education, XXIX 
(October, 1953), 15-16. 


When research conclusions are presented in 
such a way as to indicate the responsibili- 
ties of the classroom teacher, they can be 
most helpful. This article does just that. 


TONNE, HERBERT A. “Evaluation in 
the Social Business Subjects," UBEA 
Forum, VII (March, 1953), 9-10. 


Outlines steps required in evaluation. Of- 
fers the conclusion that the only meaning- 
ful evaluation of classroom learning is 
probably to be found in the extent to which 
pupils do their work better in their daily 
life and in the extent to which they solve 
business problems that confront them in 
the present and in the future. 


Turse, PAUL L. “Better Training, Se 
lection, and Placement through Meas- 
urement of Clerical Aptitudes," Bal- 
ance Sheet, XXXV (October, 1953), 
54-58. 


There is a growing awareness among busi- 
ness educators that general clerical training 
of a non-bookkeeping and non-stenographic 
variety will meet the needs of many seconc^ 
ary-school students and their future em- 
ployers. Here is an article by the author 9 
the Turse Shorthand Aptitude Test that 
should be helpful to guidance people who 
occasionally must try to evaluate 2 stu- 
dent's potentialities for success in the cleri 
cal field. 


“Some Major 
Busi- 
siness 
953), 


WALKER, ARTHUR L. 
Aspects of State Supervision of 
ness Education," National Bu 
Education Quarterly, XXI (May, 1 
8-14. 

Begins with the statement that the Pe. 
vailing modern concept of supervision 4 
the state level is primarily one of providing 
consultative and advisory services and pro. 
ceeds to tell how this type of supervision o 
business education is provided. 

Wzzrs, Inez Ray (editor). Good e : 
room Practices in Business Educatie : 
Monograph 85. Cincinnati, 


Ohio: 
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South-Western Publishing Co., 1953. 
Pp. 58. 

Classroom practices described in this mono- 
graph should be particularly helpful to be- 
ginning teachers of business. It was devel- 
oped by a Delta Pi Epsilon committee 
charged with planning and co-ordinating 
research and service projects. 


MUSIC! 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


- ANDREWS, FRANCES M., and LEEDER, 


Joseru A. Guiding Junior-High-School 
Pupils in Music Experiences. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xii4-372. 

Gives some valuable methods in guiding 
pupils of junior high school age through 
music experiences in and out of school. 


Bropy, Virora A. “The Role of Body- 
Awareness in the Emergence of Musi- 
cal Ability: Its Application to Music 
Education, the College Basic Music 
Course, and Critic Teaching," Journal 
of Research in Music Education, I 
(Spring, 1953), 21-29. 

Describes body-movement sensations in re- 
Sponse to musical stimuli observed in small 
children and discusses how the knowledge 
gleaned from this source may be applied in 
working with pitch-inaccurate adolescents 
or adults, 


Coorrr, Grosvenor. “The Nature of 
Music,” Journal of General Education, 
VII (April, 1953), 176-82. 


A highly abstract exposition of the subject, 
based on phenomenological, psychological, 
and philosophical concepts. 


Corton, MARIAN, and BRADBURN, 
ADELAIDE. Music throughout the World. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1953. 
Pp. x4-294. 


1 See also Item 608 (Lundin) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the November, 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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Presents a course in understanding and ap- 
preciation based on the music of many 
countries. 


LEONHARD, CHARLES. A Song Approach 
to Music Reading. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1953. Pp. x+150. 


Develops a self-help method of music-read- 
ing that can be applied to music classes in 
high schools and colleges. A recording, 
“Songs We Like to Sing" (Silver Records 
SR1), is supplied with the textbook. 


. LIEPMANN, Kraus. The Language of 


Music. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1953. Pp. viii+376. 

A guide to the elements, media, and other 
modes of expression pertaining to music it- 
self. 


Lowens, Irvine, and BRITTON, ALLEN 
P. *The Easy Instructor. (1798-1831): 
A History and Bibliography of the 
First Shape Note Tune Book," Journal 
of Research in Music Education, I 
(Spring, 1953), 31-55. 

Presents the history of a system of notation 
still in use in the rural South. 


Mourruy, Howard A. “Music in Gen- 
eral Education,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord, LIV (April, 1953), 380-92. 
Maintains that music’s cultural and hu- 
manistic values are consonant with the ma- 
jor objectives of an educational philosophy 
both liberal and practical. 


NEWMAN, WILLIAM S. “Roads to Musi- 
cal Understanding—An Apologia,” 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, XXXIX (Spring, 
1953), 36-47. 

Explodes the fallacy that the understand- 
ing of music is beyond the capacity of the 
untrained listener. 


Ostransky, Leroy. “Is There Value in 
a School Dance Band?” Educational 
Music Magazine, XXXIII (November- 
December, 1953), 18-19, 51-4. 
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Asserts a favorable attitude toward a con- 
troversial question: Should popular and 
jazz music be included in the music pro- 
gram? For an opposing view of this prob- 
lem see Item 390 (Teller) in this list. 


Serrins, Davip. “The Use of Marks in 
the Teaching of Music," High School 
Journal, XXXVI (April, 1953), 208-13. 


Advocates a marking system evaluating 
the growth in interest, understanding, and 
musical development in the individual stu- 
dent of music. 


SuNDERMAN, LLOYD FREDERICK (edi- 
tor. “Music Education Number," 
Education, LXXIV (September, 1953), 
3-48. 

Presents nine articles by leading music edu- 
cators. Pertinent to secondary-school mu- 
sic are: **Great Issues in Music Education" 
(Sunderman), ‘Curriculum Enrichment or 
Inflation” (Hanson), “Music Education— 
Aesthetic Education" (Leonhard), ‘The 
Graduate Student and Music Education" 
(Normann), "Research in Music Educa- 
tion’’ (Britton). 


TELLER, JAcos. "Popular Music and 
Jazz in Public Schools,” Educational 
Music Magazine, XXXIII (Septem- 
ber-October, 1953), 23-24, 52-55. 


Presents convincing reasons for excluding 
popular music and jazz from the school 
course of study. 


WiLLHEIM, IMANUEL. "A Structural 
Approach to Musical Understanding," 
Music Educators Journal, XXXIX 
(June-July, 1953), 38-39. 

Criticizes some existing approaches to the 
understanding of music in music-apprecia- 
tion and music-survey courses and suggests 
a method involving the study of the com- 
poser's plan for any composition studied. 


Witson, Harry R. “Artistic Choral 
Singing,” Educational M: usic Magazine, 
XXXIII (November-December, 1953), 
14-15, 30. 


Gives some practical ways to improve the 
technique of choral singing. 
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ART 
RoBERT D. ERICKSON 
University of Chicago 


ADELINE, M. JuLES. Art Dictionary. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: J. W. Edwards, 
Inc., 1953 (revised). Pp. ii-4-422. 


Contains a complete index of terms used in 
art, architecture, heraldry, and archeology. 
Translated from Adeline’s Lexique des 
termes d'art with additions from Fairholt’s 
Dictionary of Terms in Art, this volume is 
suitable as a resource textbook in the art 
classroom. 


AMBERG, GEORGE. “20th Century Bal- 
let Design," Everyday Art Quarterly, 
No. 26 (Summer, 1953), 4-11 with 13 
photographs. 

Presents a critical analysis of the problems 
of the designer for stage productions. The 
difficulties encountered when easel painters 
design for the ballet are discussed in rela- 
tion to the illustrations of works by 
Tchelitchew, Chagall, Picasso, Berman, 
and Rouault. 


Dasz, Lovis. Dynamic Dissonance i" 
Nature and the Arts. New York: Farran 
Straus & Young, 1952. Pp. 262. 


Gives a thought-provoking approach 
creative work of nature and of man. ©", 
interdependence of all creative activity 5 
discussed and clarified. A mind- and eye 
opener for the teacher of art. 


to the 
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Design. Life Adjustment Booklet. Chr 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inca 
1953. Pp. 48.- 


Presents a guide toward better u 
ing of the manufactured artic ag 
daily life. This booklet aims to help A 
people solve the problems of everyday... 
ing, and it includes the following chap 5 
“Your Taste Is Showing," “Designee a” 
Use,” "How Materials Affect Desig ci 
“How the Manufacturing Process ^ ple 
Design," and “Judgment Tests.” Suit 
-for students of Grade VII and uP- 


nderstand- 
les in our 
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HATJE. GERD. Idea 53. New York: 
Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 1952. Pp. 
xxxii4-130 with 373 illustrations. 


A summary of the best works in the sphere 
of industrial design. Included are examples 
of good design in china and pottery, plas- 
tics, glass, wood, metal, textiles, appliances, 
lighting equipment, clocks, and communi- 
cation devices. Useful as a resource manual 
for the teacher and student of design. 


LEE, MARSHALL (editor). Books for 
Our Time. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. 128 + 152 illustra- 
tions. 


Presents the problem of book design as 
viewed by the designer. Contents include 
discussion and illustrative material on 
“What Is Modern Book Design,” “Toward 
the Book of the Future,” "Attitudes behind 
Design," and “Tradition in Motion.” Suit- 
able for the teacher and student of design. 


McKay, Hersert C. Three Dimen- 
sional Photography. New York: Ameri- 
can Photographic Publishing Co., 
1953. Pp. xii4-334 with 20 sets of illus- 
trations, 


A basic textbook suitable for the novice as 
well as the expert in stereophotography. 
Table of contents includes such material as 

Elementary Stereography,” “Stereoscopic 


Cameras,” “Mounting,” “Transposition 
enc. Spacing,” “Applied Stereoscopy,”” 
Trick Work,” *"Hyperstereo," and 


« x 
‘ Stereo Movies." One diagram for adapt- 
ing the Simple box camera to stereo has di- 
rect application in classroom experimenta- 
tion. 


OzENFANT, Amapie. Foundations of 
M odern Art. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1952. Pp. x--348 with 102 
pages of illustrations. 


Ozenfant, contemporary purist painter, 
presents his beliefs and philosophical in- 
Sights regarding the arts in today's society. 
His textbook covers such subjects as litera- 
ture, painting and sculpture, architecture, 
engineering, music, science, philosophy and 
religion, the art of living, and the service of 


400. 


401. 


402. 


403. 
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art and disciplines. Difficult but challeng- 
ing reading for the art teacher. 


PETTIT, FLORENCE Harvey. Block 
Printing on Fabrics. New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1952. Pp. xii4-146 with 80 
illustrations. 


Gives a clear concise approach to block- 
printing on textiles, with emphasis on proc- 
ess, materials, tools, design, color, and de- 
sign motifs. Suitable for the layman, 
teacher, craftsman, recreational worker, 
and student of design. 


Ramsey, CHARLES GEORGE, and 
SLEEPER, Hamorp REEVE. Architec- 
tural Graphic Standards. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1953 (fourth 
edition). Pp. xvi4-614. 


Presents an up-to-date, comprehensive, 
diagrammatic coverage of problems re- 
lated to architecture and design—a primer 
of materials and structural forms with di- 
mensions. Items covered include walls, 
stairs, fireplaces, chimneys, framing, flash- 
ing, doors and windows, sound transmis- 
sion, furniture, plumbing, swimming pools, 
boats, sports, and greenhouses. A basic ref- 
erence manual for the architectural and 
design student from Grade VII and up. 


Ritey, Orve L. Your Art Heritage. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. Pp. 
xxvi--320--vii with 281 illustrative ex- 
amples. 

“The purpose of the book is to arouse, and 
to aid in sustaining, a direct and lively in- 
terest in all forms of art by presenting its 
various phases in a way that will attract 
and hold the youthful reader." Emphasis 
is placed on the arts of sculpture, architec- 
ture, painting, printing, writing, and city- 
planning. Suitable for use as a textbook or 
reference manual for Grade VII and up. 


Sraton, Howanp. Primer of Drawing for 
Adults. New York: Sterling Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1953. Pp. 140 with 151 draw- 
ings and diagrams. 

Presents a clear directive for the beginner 
in drawing. Examples of fine drawings from 
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404. 


405. 


406. 


407. 
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various periods are included. Emphasis is 
placed on line quality, form, structure, or- 
ganization, technique as a means, and ex- 
ploration. Suitable for Grade VII and up. 


Surrg, Victor C. Photography Work- 
book. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1953. Pp. viii+85. 


Presents systematic graded exercises for 
the beginning student of photography. Em- 
phasis is placed on self-testing as a guide 
toward positive results. Includes directions 
for laboratory and darkroom as well as a 
guide to reading references. Suitable for 
teachers of art, parents, and seventh- to 
twelfth-grade students. 


STANILAND, L. N. The Principles of Line 
Illustration. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xii4-212 with 162 drawings. 


A thorough treatise on drawing, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the requirements of bio- 
logical and other scientific workers. Chap- 
ter headings include ‘‘Techniques in Line 
Drawing," ‘‘Aids to Accurate Drawing," 
“The Use of Color," “Graphs, Diagrams 
and Maps," "Some Help with Lettering,” 
and “Hints and Trips." Useful for the 
serious drawing student as well as for a re- 
source book in the art library. 


SUTNAR, LADISLAV. Design for Point of 
Sale. New York: Pelligrini & Cudahy, 
1952. Pp. 126 with 158 photographic 
illustrations. 

Suggests a variety of selling techniques 
through use of design elements. Examples 
are included from all fields of advertising 
from billboards to television. Suitable for 
the advanced design student, the layman, 
and the teacher of art. 


Tvnwurrr, J.; SERT, J. L.; and 
Roczns, E. N. (editors). The Heart of 
the City. New York: Pelligrini & 
Cudahy, 1952. Pp. xii4-186 with 212 
illustrations. 

Contains a report by the International 


Congress of Modern Architects on subjects 
pertaining to urban-living problems. Such 


408. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412. 
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subjects as the human scale, satisfying hu- 
man needs, and the core of the city are cov- 
ered. Plans for rebuilding decayed or de- 
molished areas are included. For the teacher 
of community planning. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


ALLEN, Ross L. “Health Education as 
Your Career,” Journal of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, XXIV (October, 
1953), 19-20. 


An explanation of vocational opportunities 
in health education. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Preinduction Health and Human 
Relations. New York: American Social 
Hygiene Association, 1953. Pp. 176. 


An illustrated book analyzing the problems 
of young people and giving a backgroun 
for group discussions aimed at helping boys 
facing induction. 


Aquino, Francisca Reves. "Philip 
pine Folk Dances,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physt- 
cal Education and Recreation, 
(December, 1953), 10-11. 


Classification and characteristics of tYP' 
folk dances of the Philippines. 


cal 


pills i" 


ARMBRUSTER, Davin A. Basic S 1 
Louis: 


Sports for Men and Women. St. 
C. V. Mosby Co., 1953. Pp. 326. i 

A in- 
A good reference book for the beginner ^ : 
terested in any of the twenty-eight 5P 
treated. 


n 
ASHCRAFT, J. Horrey. “A Sane Co 


petitive Program for Junior Hi 
School Boys,” Journal of the D om 
Association for Health, Physical Bd 
tion and Recreation, XXIV (Novem 

1953), 20-21, 39. 
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414. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Describes acceptable procedures for modi- 
fying competition in junior high school 
sports. 


Cozens, FREDERICK W., and Stuer, 
FLORENCE Scovir. Sports in American 
Life. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. Pp. x+366. 


One of the first attempts to trace the im- 
portant place of sports in American culture 
and the relation of sports to other aspects 
of American life. 


Daviess, Grace B. “Exercises—Good, 
Bad, and Indifferent,” Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, XXIV 
(January, 1953), 14-15, 43. 


An analysis of sensible exercises for high- 
school girls. 


De Wirt, RAYMOND TALMADGE. Teach- 
ing Individual and Team Sports. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
498. 


An illustrated book with detailed instruc- 
tions on the teaching of twenty-four sports. 


POEHRENBACH, Lenore M. “Why 
Girls Choose After-School Sports," 
Journal of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, XXIV (June, 1953), 34-36. 


Reports a study of the motives of high- 
School girls for participating in extra-cur- 
riculum athletics, 


Haac, Jessie Herren. “Discovering 
Needs and Interests for Health Instruc- 
tion,” Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 


Recreation, XXIV (January, 1953), 23, 
39, 


Brief suggestions on the use of available 
school data as sources of needs for health 
instruction. 


HEnvErson, RonEnT W. Early Ameri- 
can Sport. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1953. Pp. 234. 


419. 


420. 


421. 


422. 


423. 
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A voluminous check list and bibliographi- 
cal source of books and materials on sports 
published in America prior to 1860, and 
therefore a source of much information 
about life in the early years of our country. 


Jones, Evetyn G. Enjoying Health. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1952, Pp. xii+434. 


A textbook for co-operative study by boys 
and girls in health education, based upon 
the Denver Inter-Study for High School 
Boys and Girls. 


KARPOVICH, PETER V. Adventures in 
Artificial Respiration. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1953. Pp. 304. 


A full account of the history of methods of 
artificial respiration and related scientific 
research. 


KwaPP, CLYDE Guy, and HAGMAN, 
E. PATRICIA. Teaching Methods for 
Physical Education: A Textbook for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 386. 


Instructional patterns, techniques, and 
procedures are presented, along with sug- 
gestions on curriculum and administration. 


Loxen, NEwroN C. “Modern Cheer- 
leading," Journal of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, XXIV (September, 
1953), 12-13. 

An account of the growth in the use and 
preparation of cheer leaders, with sugges- 
tions for sponsors. 


New York ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Conferences on Drug Addiction among 
Adolescents. New York: Blakiston Co., 
1953. Pp. 320. 


The report emphasizes the need for co- 
operation between professions and agen- 
cies, and sees addiction as a failure of law 
enforcement and a symptom of depriva- 
tions of many children. 
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424. TAYLOR, BILLIE. "Conservation Study 


Moves Outdoors," Journal of the Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, XXIV (Jan- 
uary, 1953), 10-11. 

An account of a workshop on forest con- 


servation for high-school students and a 
curriculum for teachers. 


. Topp, Frances. "'Sociometry in Physi- 


cal Education,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, XXIV (May, 
1953), 23-24, 36. 

Tells of the nature of sociometric studies 


and their application in physical-education 
classes. 


FILMS 


KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is restrict- 
ed to recent 16mm films not previously 
listed in this journal. All listings are 
sound films unless otherwise indicated. 


426. 


427. 


Home Economics 


Research for Beller Living. 22 minutes, 
color. New York: United World-Gov- 
ernment, 1952 (revised). 


The work of the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics is the subject of 
this Department of Agriculture film. Meth- 
ods used in the research laboratories at 
Beltsville, Maryland, are shown. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Industrial Purchasing. 21 minutes, 
color. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films Inc., 1952. 


Deals with the problem of purchasing ma- 
terials and machines for an industrial 
plant. Interrelations of purchasing and 
other departments are emphasized. 


428. A Man with a Plan. 14 minutes, color. 
New York: National Film Board of 
Canada, 1952. 


Illustrates an idea for improving labor- 
management relations and production ef- 
ficiency through committee planning. This 
cartoon film was produced for the Canadian 
Federal Department of Labour. 


Music 
429. B-Flat Clarinet. 10 minutes, black and 
white. Beverly Hills, California: Mc- 
Murry-Gold Producers, 1952. 


Shows how the instrument is assembled, 
and demonstrates proper care. 


430. Images from Debussy. 18 minutes, black 
and white. New York: A. F. Films, 
Inc., 1952. 


Four of Debussy’s compositions are played, 
each with imaginative photographic ac- 
companiment. The compositions include 
“En bateau," “Arabesque en mi," “Reflets 
dans l'eau," and “Arabesque en sol." 


431. Merry Wives of Windsor. 1 hour, 33 
minutes, black and white. New York: 
Brandon Films, 1952. 

This musical film was based on Shake- 
speare's play and the opera by Otto 
Nicolai. It was produced in Berlin with 
Berlin singers and the Berlin State Oper? 


432. Pagliacci. 14 minutes, black and white- 
New York: Musart Productions, 199^ 
A selection of the best-known arias from 
the opera. The singers are in costume. 

433. Rigoletto. 12 minutes, black and white 
New York: Musart Productions, 1 


A selection of the best-known arias f 
the opera. The singers are in costume. 


rom 


Art? 


434. Art and Motion. 14 minutes, color. 
mette, Illinois: Encyclopaedia Br 
nica Films Inc., 1952. 


; ist of 
2 See also Item 480 (Lithography) in the p 
selected references appearing in the March, 


issue of the School Review. 


wil- 


itan- 
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435. 


- white. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


436. 


437. 


438. 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


Deals with the idea of movement as ex- 
pressed in various art forms. Emphasizes 
movement in nature as expressed in con- 
temporary abstract art. 


Art in America. 27 minutes, black and 


Co., Inc., 1953. 


Depicts leading contemporary American 
artists and their paintings. This film was 
originally produced for television by the 
March of Time. 


Block Cutting and Printing. 13 minutes, 
color. New York: Stout Institute and 
Education Film Library Association, 
1952, 


Gives a detailed explanation of the tech- 
nique of cutting and printing a two-color 
design. 


Buma-African Sculpture Speaks. 10 
minutes, color. Wilmette, Illinois: En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1952. 


Central and West African antique sculp- 
tures are presented to the accompaniment 
of tribal music recorded in Africa. The film 
illustrates the cultural meaning of the 
carved wooden statues and masks. 


Introduction to Architecture. 9 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Athena 
Films, 1952, 


Reviews the development in architectural 
Styles of American homes from Colonial 


439. 


440. 
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tines to the present. The function of the 
architect is stressed. 


Story of Chinese Art. 20 minutes, color. 
New York: Athena Films, 1952. 
A broad survey of Chinese art from its be- 


ginnings down to modern times. The influ- 
ences of other cultures are noted. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Your Body Speaks. 20 minutes, black 
and white. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 

Illustrates posture as a function of general 
health, personality, and sitting and walking 
habits. 


CORONET FILMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


441. 


442. 


Personal Health for Girls. 11 minutes, 
black and white, 1952. 


A high-school girl illustrates daily health 
habits. The film deals with personal clean- 
liness, including care of hair and nails, use 
of cosmetics, and proper habits of eating, 
sleeping, and exercise. Designed exclu- 
sively for girls. : 


Personal Hygiene for Boys. 11 minutes, 
black and white, 1952. 


Deals primarily with habits of personal 
cleanliness, including such problems of 
male adolescence as shaving. Proper habits 
of eating and sleeping are also noted. 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 
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REVIEWS AND 


CHARLTON LAIRD, The Miracle of Language. 
Cleveland 2: World Publishing Co., 1953. 
Pp. xii+308. $4.00. 


About two hundred and fifty million 
people speak the English language as their 
principal means of communication. Other 
millions learn English as a second language 
for purposes of culture or trade. Of this vast 
number, only an infinitely small fraction 
know anything at all about the history of 
their language, or about the growth of its 
vocabulary, or the laws which govern its 
sounds in speech, or the nature of its gram- 
mar. In language, familiarity breeds at least 
indifference, so much so that college Seniors 
preparing to teach English as a profession 
have to be impelled by requirements to enter 
a course designed to introduce them to the 
language they propose to teach. 

For the college student there are text- 
books about the English language, but even 
the two or three good ones among these re- 
quire some degree of technical preparation to 
be read with profit. For the enlightened gen- 
eral reader, who desires to know about the 
language he has used all his life, there has 
been almost nothing. It is the supplying of 
this lack that Professor Laird takes as his 
purpose. He says in his Preface: 


I found difficulty naming a book to which I 
could gladly refer the curious for a ready answer 
to anything linguistic. Accordingly I tried to ask 
myself all the most important questions about 
language, answering those for which the present 
state of our scholarship provides answers and 
guessing at the rest, labeling my guesses for what 
they are. In the belief that promoting the popu- 
lar understanding of language is a worthy en- 
deavor, I have tried to write so that a dogged per- 
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son can understand me and a charitable reader 
can stay awake [p. xi]. 


Further along the author adds, “No one 
who knows anything of language will suppose 
that this volume purports to be a contribu- 
tion to scholarship” (p. xii). In this assertion 
he is, perhaps, overmodest. It is true that the 
volume is not the report of original scholar- 
ship in the sense that the term “scholarship” 
is generally used. But the book, for all its ap- 
peal to the general reader, is conceived in & 
spirit of scholarly exactness; nowhere was | 
this reviewer conscious that the effect of B A 
popular approach was to modify, oversimpli- 
fy, or distort the findings of original scholars 
in linguistics. Moreover, the author contrib- 
utes his own interpretation of the proper aP- 
proach to the study of English grammar, an 
so becomes, in those chapters at least, 2 cr 
ative scholar. The reader would not expect t° 
find in this book all that is known about the | 
English language (there is no such book peu 
for specialists!), but he can feel assured tha 
what he reads here is consistent with contem- 
porary linguistic studies, and where matters 
are subject to more than one interpretation 
he will be told so. F 

The content of the book follows this pla?’ 
It opens with a discussion of the nature ° 
language and the relationship of language p 
the “humanness” of human beings. It nern 
traces the interrelationships of languages S 
rived from the Indo-European sources, 9? 
the pedigree of English. A section of oe 
chapters follows, on the subject of Á-— 
their origins, and the growth of the Engli n 
vocabulary from internal and extern? 
fluences. The sounds of English follow; e 
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plained through the use of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, with a brief sketch of the 
history of some of the sounds. Grammar 
comes next—a double treatment, first setting 
forth the shortcomings of conventional gram- 
mar, followed by the author's proposals for a 
more sensible handling of the grammar of 
English sentences. Concluding sections deal 
with the alphabet, spelling, the characteris- 
tics of English in America, and the place of 
English as a world language. 

Just listing these topics is enough to in- 
dicate that, in a book of 308 pages including 
the Index, each topic can have only a brief 
treatment. Much has to be omitted which is 
normally considered a part of the history of 
English. More important, though perhaps 
unavoidable, is the assumption of outcomes 


, more familiar to the expert than to the ama- 


teur. For example, in a very brief account of 
à very important shift of vowel sounds in 
English, the author says: "There were a few 
other changes; [i] and [x], which could not 
move forward, became diphthongs" (p. 237), 
but he does not show what the diphthongs 
Were nor why the two vowels could not move 
forward. In a case of such extreme condensa- 
tion, it is questionable whether the item 
should be included at all. But such difüicul- 
ties always beset the interpreter of scholar- 
Ship to the lay reader. 
ec m the book will be found entertain- 
meer uw. UB but relatively uncontro- 
M € three chapters on grammar will 
aise the blood Pressure of some readers, par- 
ticularly those trained in the refined, though 
perhaps slightly obsolete, art of grammatical 
analysis. The old grammar will not do, Pro- 
fessor Laird assures us; it simply does not 
describe what goes on in the English sen- 
tence. What then is "the most important 
Brammatical truth that can be enunciated 
about English: Order in the sentence is the 
basis of English grammar. And yet, barring a 
few students of Modern English, the chances 
are that not one in a hundred readers of this 
Page will ever have heard anything like this 
Statement before” (p. 151). 


Professor Laird's love of words runs riot 
in his chapter titles and subtitles. The title 
for chapter x reads as follows: “Whom Lin- 
guistics Hath Joined Together Let No Man 
Put Asunder,” and is amplified by these sub- 
titles: “United in holy wordlock," “Giving 
and taking in linguistic marriage," *Come sit 
by me and be my love,” “The sons of Hengist 
and Horsa get embarrassed about grammar," 
“Crusader from Connecticut," ‘Common 
law marriage in grammar,” “Can we make 
honest women of our words?" Such playful- 
ness seems a bit excessive in a book in which 
the unsuspecting reader, seduced by flowery 
titles, is transfixed on the barbed-wire en- 
tanglement of a passage like this: 


Complicated complements usually break 
down into functions which themselves comprise 
the actor-notion-complement pattern, sometimes 
repeated and interlocking. That is, there is nexus 
within many complements, and this nexus so 
overlaps that we might appropriately call it in- 
terlocking nexus [pp. 199-200]. 


Professor Laird is a serious author writing 
an entertaining but sound book for a serious 
and intelligent reader. If this serious and in- 
telligent reader does not squirm under the 
coyness of some titles and subtitles, he will 
have to add charity to his already admirable 
qualities. Nevertheless, his charity will be 
rewarded by the solid stuff beneath the titles. 


Rosznr C. Poorgvy 


University of Wisconsin 
x 


ELMER F. PFLIEGER and GRACE L. WESTON, 
Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good 
Citizenship. A Report of the Citizenship 
Education Study, Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University. Detroit 1: Wayne 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xviii+152. 


$3.50. 

Citizenship education takes its place in a 
long educational tradition that has included, 
at various times, character education, in- 
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struction in moral and spiritual values, civ- 
ics, social studies, and patriotism. The whole 
subject has received increased attention and 
support during recent years through a num- 
ber of substantial grants of money, of which 
the Detroit Citizenship Education Study is 
one result. The present volume is the second 
book-length report from this study, the first 
having dealt with curricular matters. 

The reader is bound to be in sympathy 
with the purposes underlying this book. The 
authors mean to present and defend an obvi- 
ous proposition: that “the foundation stone 
of good citizenship is good mental health" 
(p. 6). This they do by assertion (chapter i), 
by argument (chapter ii), and by offering 
evidence (chapter iii). Having convinced 
themselves of the general soundness and ap- 
plicability of their starting assumption, they 
offer several examples of its application in 
schools. 

This reviewer applauds the case material 
included. We need a constant flow of such 
material. However, it is difficult otherwise to 
answer the question: For whom was the book 
written? For what audience? Stanley E. 
Dimond, in his Foreword, implies that the 
writing of these authors "is of special sig- 
nificance because neither author purports to 
be a specialist in psychology, psychiatry, or 
sociology.” The volume represents an at- 
tempt to translate findings from these fields 
into actual school practice. 

Now, the assertion that lack of expertness 
in the underlying fields of inquiry is somehow 
good is a little presumptious. The implica- 
tion, however, is that the authors attempt to 
synthesize a very real field of expertness: the 
expertness of the Detroit teachers with whom 
they worked. The book should be considered, 
then, according to this purpose. 

So considered, Emotional Adjustment 
comes off fairly well. In order to consider it 
so, however, it is necessary to overlook most 
of the first three chapters. Perhaps these 
chapters had better be overlooked; they seem 
somewhat labored and at times circular: 
good mental health, it seems, is the product 
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of effort designed to produce it. At the very 
end of these chapters, the authors slip and 
offer emotional adjustment as the key to 
good citizenship—a statement that must be 
challenged. The authors mean to point out 
that good human relations, being part of the 
definition of citizenship (certain competen- 
cies and the actual doing of citizen-like 
things must be included), must be studied 
and fostered in the schools. Good adjustment 
is necessary—hence, this book. But good ad- 
justment is not sufficient. In the judgment 
of this reviewer, the first three chapters con- 
tribute no theory. They do shed some light on 
the nature of the Mooney Problem Check 
List, the California Test of Personality, and 
one use of the sociometric study. 

The second, and larger, section of the 
book is written with more assurance than 
the first. Here, the authors are at home. In 
their direct descriptions of what teachers did 
about the attitudes and feelings of their 
pupils, the reader forgets the rather thin 
treatment of theory. The descriptions of the 
feelings of the school people are sensitively 
written, as in the series of statements by the 
principal of the mythical Pine Street School 
(a composite of four schools included in the 
study): 


Š t 
I think Ive the confidence of my teachers, bu 


they rely too much on my decisions and judg- 
ments... . I wanted the help of teachers. But 
think I’ve been afraid to ask for it... What is * 
school anyway? ... Why don’t we really BE 
together? [P. 46.] 


Here is an honest, compassionate pas 
torturing himself with self-doubt. The ch! 
dren are in it, too: 


Each person should have the right to be treated 
fairly and kindly by the others, jd 
to make choices of people with whom he wou 
like to work, see ashe 
to make his own choice of work activities V 
opportunity for choice exists [p. 98]. 
EN 
Such a creed, if explored and critici? 


while the children grow with it, would rev° 
tionize teaching. 
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This kind of material is what is best about 
the book, and the bulk of the book is redolent 
of the classroom. Teachers who examine this 
section will find settings and children they 
can recognize. The suggestions are highly 
specific; they should have the effect of lead- 
ing the reader to better action. 

The final chapter, like the first three, 
labors the obvious. Perhaps some others of us 
can learn from Pflieger and Weston that we 
don't have to drown sound educational ac- 
tivity in normative statements. We don't 
have to “tell °em what we're gonna tell 'em," 
as the first section of this book does, and fol- 
low the real heart of the matter with a sort of 
amateur apotheosis, as the final chapter does 
here. Good, insightful teaching is thrilling. 
We can safely leave expert theorizing to the 
experts in theorizing. 


ARTHUR W., FosHay 


Ohio State U; niversity 


* 


HirpA Tana, Leadership Training in Inter- 
group Education: Evaluation of Work- 
shops. Studies in Intergroup Relations. 
Washington 6: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1953, Pp. xii4-244. $2.50. 


. This book Provides a description, analy- 
sis, and evaluation of six summer workshops 
imn intergroup education held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1945 through 1950. 
The workshops were designed to develop 
leadership in eighteen school systems then 
Collaborating in a national field project, “In- 
tergroup Education in Cooperating Schools.” 
The American Council on Education spon- 
sored the Project, of which Hilda Taba was 
director, 

Quite appropriately, workshop purposes 
took their shape and color from the require- 
ments of the larger project for which the 
workshops aimed to train leaders. As they 
worked with the teachers, along with a 
sprinkling of nonteaching school personnel 
and non-school community workers who also 
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took part, the workshop staff was conscious 
of six purposes: 


1. Mastering fundamental concepts [concerning 
cultural groups in America and their interrela- 
tions, the dynamics and structure of com- 
munity life, the developmental tasks of Amer- 
ican children and adolescents in relation to 
minority status, etc.]. 

2. [Learning] Methods of analysing and identify- 
ing problems of human relations. 

3. Developing competence in group processes [con- 
ceiving group goals, converting dissension 
into consensus, etc.]. 

4. Acquiring technical skills necessary to carry on 
their jobs [planning educational programs and 
procedures, community analysis, etc.]. 

5. Developing an experimental attitude and acquir- 
ing the tools and skills necessary for experi- 
mentation. 

6. Changing altitudes and extending sensitivities to 
diverse values and their meanings (pp. 4-6]. 


This analysis of purposes, along with 
Taba’s description of how they were trans- 
lated into workshop activities, groupings, 
and methods, constitutes an able and chal- 
lenging contribution to the literature of 
intergroup education. 

The five principles of training developed 
to guide the translation of the purposes into 
educational practice are a challenge, not only 
to intergroup workers, but to educators 
generally. 

1. Learning is facilitated when the learner 
focuses on tangible tasks which have a reality to 


him. 

2. Heterogeneity of backgrounds, ideas, and 
attitudes is an asset rather than a handicap in 
human-relations learning. - 

3. To be effective, learning situations must 
combine meeting needs of learners with sound 
content. . : 

4. If a learning situation is to produce multiple 
learning, it is necessary to mobilize the total en- 


vironment for learning purposes. 
5. Teachers and other practical workers can 


learn how to bring theoretical knowledge to bear 
on making practical decisions about curriculum 
[pp. 7-9]. 

Taba's evaluation data seem to indicate 
that many members of the workshops made 
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significant progress toward the six objec- 
tives. By implication at least, the soundness 
of the principles of training receives con- 
firmation from the same data. These data 
include both materials gathered and meas- 
ures taken during the workshop periods and 
follow-up evidence collected by question- 
naire and observation after the workshop 
members had returned to their home and 
work settings. 

One quality that makes this book an out- 
standing report of a series of educative ex- 
periences is its honest and vivid communica- 
tion of the humble and experimental ap- 
proach of the workshop staff to their task. 
They were a new staff venturing into a new 
field. They employed, perforce, the experi- 
mental methods and attitudes they sought to 
communicate to members of the workshop. 
Taba believes that the maintenance of this 
attitude and approach on the part of the 
staff, difficult as it was after having lived 
through several successful workshops, is one 
key to the success of workshop training. 

The book is worth careful study by all 
educators concerned with training in human 
relations, whether or not they are interested 
directly in the intergroup field. It provides 
suggestive, sound counsel about both the 
why’s and how’s of educating leaders— 
teachers, at least—toward greater sensitivity 
and skill in handling human-relations prob- 
lems. It also sheds light on more general prob- 
lems of educational method. Three of these 
(and there are others) occur to me immedi- 
ately: (1) finding the balance between staff 
and student initiative in learning experi- 
ences; (2) translating social-science content 
into practical decisions; and (3) using case 
studies as a method both of instruction and 
of appraisal. 

KENNETH D. BENNE 


Boston University 
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New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. 
xvi+522. $4.50. 


Principles and Practices of Secondary 
School Teaching presents a clear, compre- 
hensive introduction to the art of helping 
adolescents learn. The book sets forth, from 
one point of view, the purposes of secondary 
education, the conditions necessary for the 
achievement of these purposes, and the part 
that teachers, pupils, administrators, and 
laymen may play in furthering the educative 
process. 

This book was written as a basic textbook 
to be used in a general teacher-training 
course on the undergraduate level. It gives 
promise of becoming a standard reference for 
graduate students and teachers in service as 
well and may prove particularly helpful to 
groups of teachers working on specific school 
problems. 

In the first pages of the Introduction, the 
following six challenges are presented for ex 
amination by those who hope to teach: 


1. How can teachers make the general goals 
of secondary education come to life in the 
classroom? 

2. How can teachers provide for wholesome 
personality development of each boy and git 
in the classroom? m 

3. How can teachers integrate establishe! 
principles of learning in classroom practice? 

4. How can teachers, through knowing : 3 
ideals of democratic living, assist youth to im 
prove the quality of human associations? 

5. How can teachers organize learning 2€ 
ties which are worth while for all youth? 

6. How can teachers improve the status 
prestige of the profession? 


The remainder of the textbook is designed 
to help teachers build a body of facts, UP je 
standings, and principles necessary t thes 3 
lution of these problems. The first five choke 
ters, following the overview presented aD, ec 
Introduction, treat the foundations 9 
ondary education: the purposes of secon he 
education, the nature of adolescents, nd 
learning process, democratic living, 2: " 
finally, the curriculum and its organi? 


^^ 
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^ In this section, sound principles of learning 

j and the democratic values which should 
guide classroom activities are developed. 

The second section, consisting of chapters 

vi, vii, and viii, aids the teacher to build on 

the foundation previously presented. This 

section deals with the planning necessary to 

conduct a successful class. Yearly planning, 

construction of resource and teaching units, 

as well as daily organization of the classroom 

are discussed, Emphasis is placed on the im- 

portance of pre-planning by the teacher as a 

factor in the success of teacher-pupil plan- 


y ning. 


Chapters ix, x, xi, and xii, comprising the 
third section of the book, present a more de- 
tailed treatment of teaching-learning prin- 
ciples and their application to organizational 
procedures and classroom methods. Here, 
particular help is given to teachers in han- 
dling day-to-day problems that arise in 
"keeping school." Special attention is given 
to procedures for ministering to individual 
students and their needs. 

Tn the last section, chapters xiii and xiv 
discuss problems of human relations, morale, 
and guidance in the classroom. Evaluation 
Procedures are treated in chapter xv, and 
the final chapter summarizes some of the 
larger problems facing teachers as they 
work to help children learn. 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


ANDREWS, Francis M., and LEEDER, Jo- 
SEPH A. Guiding Junior-High-School Pu- 
bils in Music Experiences. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. xii+372. 
$4.75. 
Brown, Kennetu Irvine. Not Minds Alone: 
Some Frontiers of Christian Education. 
, New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. 
xvi4-206. $3.00. 
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The following contributions are worthy 
of particular note: 


1. Listing of teaching competencies necessary. 
to help children achieve their goals (pp. 32-35). 

2. Presentation of the developmental tasks of 
adolescence (p. 45). 

3. Discussion of "practice" in learning (pp. 
88-89). 

4. Emphasis on insight (pp. 91-95). 

5. Discussion of four ways to increase free- 
dom (pp. 117-19). 

6. Summary of the conclusions of the Eight- 
Year Study (pp. 150-51). 

7. Emphasis on building a good emotional 
atmosphere (pp. 218-20). 

8. Description of methods for locating infor- 
mation (p. 339). 

9. Stress on integration of guidance services 
and classroom instruction (chapter xiv). 

10. Suggestions for upgrading the profession 
(pp. 486-89). 


This book is comprehensive without being 
encyclopedic; it is suggestive rather than pre- 
scriptive. It will be helpful to those persons 
who seek, through democratic procedures, to 
find answers for themselves to the many 
problems facing teachers in classrooms. 


CHARLES B. MENDENHALL 


Ohio State University 
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Tue REVIVED INTEREST 
IN UNESCO 
Conference of ihe United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO 


The Fourth National Conference of 
the United States National Commis- 
Sion for UNESCO held at the Uni- 
Versity of Minnesota, September 15- 
17, 1953, was characterized by an un- 
usual spirit of encouragement. I had 
Bone to Minneapolis somewhat re- 
luctantly, expecting to be a part of a 
Pessimistic gathering. But gloom did 
not materialize. Cordial greetings 
from President Eisenhower and from 
Secretary of State Dulles brought an 
enthusiastic response in the opening 
general session. The President made 
his administration’s position clear in 
these words: 

I cannot urge too strongly or too often 
the dedication of the energies, resources 
and imagination of peoples throughout the 
world to the waging of a total war upon the 


brute forces of ignorance and poverty... . 
The United Nations and its family of re- 
lated international organizations, of which 
UNESCO is an essential member, furnish all 
these peoples with a reason for hope and a 
means of action in this struggle. 


Walter Bedell Smith, undersecre- 
tary of state, made the address of the 
first evening, praising the role that 
UNESCO could play in developing 
closer understanding among the peo- 
ples of the world and adding, “Since 
our concern is not for the past but for 
the future, there is every incentive to 
increase the scope and effectiveness 
of UNESCO's activities." The final 
general session featured a brief ad- 
dress by Luther H. Evans, the new 
director general of UNESCO. He de- 
clared that UNESCO “‘has turned the 
corner,” that the peak of attacks and 
criticisms leveled against UNESCO in 
recent years “has passed in this coun- 
try and elsewhere in the world.” Thus 
the conference opened and closed 
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with messages that evoked a new 
strength for this international organ- 
ization. 

The press noted and supported the 
general encouragement. On September 
18 the Minneapolis Tribune quoted 
Walter H. C. Laves, chairman of the 
US. National Commission for 
UNESCO, as saying that the 1953 
conference “reaffirmed the American 
will to participate in UNESCO.” An 
editorial the day before had said, “The 
words of Bedell Smith are heartening 
words which mean an important seg- 
ment of American foreign policy estab- 
lished during a Democratic adminis- 
tration is going to be continued under 
a Republican regime.” 


Answering criticisms against UNESCO 

The Salomon report played an im- 
portant part in building this spirit of 
optimism. This eighteen-page docu- 
ment, entitled An Appraisal of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, answers 
seven specific criticisms of UNESCO 
which has circulated in the United 
States, and answers them in such a 
way as to satisfy the President and 
the Secretary of State that UNESCO 
is working effectively for peace and 
advancement. The special delegation 
making the report was appointed by 
President Eisenhower and went to 
Paris in July, 1953, to explore the 
UNESCO program in light of current 
criticisms and to consult with the 
representatives of other governments, 
the individual members of UNESCO’s 
Executive Board, and the interna- 
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tional Secretariat. The delegation was 
headed by Irving Salomon, of Cali- 
fornia, an industrialist interested in 
the nation’s philanthropic and educa- 
tional affairs. The other members 
were John Perkins, president of the 
University of Delaware, and Mrs. F. 
P. Heffelfinger, Republican national 
committeewoman from Minnesota, 
and a student of postwar international 
affairs. 

The report reached the State De- 
partment early in September, and its 
contents were still unknown to many 
of the delegates meeting in Minne- 
apolis on September 15. When we 
learned during the early part of the 
conference of the strong answers t0 
the critics of UNESCO, we again felt 
our encouragement grow. The follow- 
ing are a few of the answers. 

1. In regard to the charge that 
UNESCO is under the influence of the 
Communists, the delegation said that, 
of the ninety Americans who were on 
the staff of UNESCO, all but three 
completed questionnaires sent them 
and returned them to the uw 
States government. The three 1 
viduals were under investigation; wt 
one of them had been dropped fr? f 
the UNESCO organization. None, ie 
these three were in policy-makiP 
positions. 

2and 3. In regard to the alleg? 
that UNESCO advocates world any 
ernment and that UNESCO ws d 
undermine the loyalty of Ame 
the delegation found no evidence T 
UNESCO had deviated fro” er 
policies laid down by the me™ 


tions 
ye 


wt 
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governments, including the United 
States Government. In fact, the dele- 
gates said: 


On the contrary, UNESCO's policies, pro- 
gram, and activities do not in any degree 
infringe on the sovereignty, independence, 
or integrity of the United States. . . . 


4. To the criticism that UNESCO 
seeks to indoctrinate American school 
children, the Salomon report an- 
Swered: 


There was no evidence that came to the 
attention of this delegation that UNESCO 
under its own aegis has produced materials 
or textbooks for use in American schools 
which seek to indoctrinate our children with 
ideas contrary to American ideals and 
traditions, 


5. The delegation said that it is 
true that the United States con- 
tributes one-third of UNESCO’s budg- 
et. However, they said it was not true 
that we receive little in return. The 
Teport states: 


aed +. there is an immeasurable gain that 

miss to us through UNESCO in strength- 

sie the community of free nations upon 

ms 1 our own well-being, security, and 
n prosperity so largely depend. 


" 6. In regard to the criticism that 
NESCO is atheistic or antireligious, 
the delegation said: 


Nothing found in the official actions of the 
edet including publications and 
the ements, substantiated this charge. That 
iti T€ may be such views among persons who 
e end UNESCO meetings would not be 
or rising, in view of the universal character 
U UNESCO's membership. But that 
UNESCO should officially have committed 
ìtself to or promoted such doctrines is not 
established in fact. 


7. In response to the allegations 
that UNESCO has failed to fulfil the 
expectations of those who brought it 
into being, the report gives an impres- 
sive list of “some of the UNESCO’s 
more interesting specific activities and 
cites a dozen important direct benefits 
that accrue to the United States.” 

The delegation gave UNESCO a 
clean bill of health on all points. In 
submitting the report, Mr. Salomon 
said: “. . . may I assure you that our 
delegation was completely objective 
and not biased in any direction. Had 
the facts been otherwise, we would 
have discussed them with equal frank- 
ness.” Both Secretary Dulles and 
Undersecretary Smith publicly evalu- 
ated the Salomon report as a docu- 
ment which should do much to dis- 
perse unjustified criticism leveled 
against UNESCO and to help reassure 
Americans of the organization’s real 


mission. 


Available materials about UNESCO 


With this new optimism and these 
evidences of renewed official support, 
we shall certainly be seeing new public 
interest in UNESCO. We can expect 
renewed vigor on the part of our 
schools in teaching the purposes and 
work of UNESCO. And for this, ma- 
terials are necessary. How can the 
schools get usable materials on 
UNESCO? 

The Salomon report is Depart- 
ment of State Publication 5209, and 
it is available from the Division of 
Publications of that Department, 
Washington 25, D.C. In addition to 
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answering critics, this report contains 
accounts and descriptions of many of 
UNESCO's activities. 

A helpful pamphlet, also available 
from the Division of Publications of 
the Department of State, is the 
August, 1953, issue of UNESCO 
Facts. The sixteen illustrated pages 
supply answers to many questions 
that might be asked about UNESCO, 
its purposes and activities. Informa- 
tion can be located easily from an in- 
dex of questions on the final page, 
showing that this publication dis- 
cusses such questions as, “What is 
UNESCO?" “What other countries 
belong to UNESCO?" and “How is 
UNESCO managed?" 

A quarterly bulletin, Fundamental 
and Adult Education, is published by 
UNESCO and is available by sub- 
scription ($1.00 a year) through dis- 
tributors in most of the member- 
nations. The distributor in the United 
States is International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
New York 27. Each issue of the bulle- 
tin carries four or five articles describ- 
ing specific projects in fundamental 
and adult education somewhere in the 
world. For example, the October, 
1953, issue supplies a summary of ex- 
periments in rural reconstruction in 
Egypt, a review of current activity in 
international voluntary work camps, 
an account of fundamental education 
in the Cameroons, a report of an ex- 
periment in South Wales using adult 
classes in social research, and a dis- 
cussion of the human aspect of funda- 
mental education in Africa. In addition 
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to these articles, an editorial, a biog- 
raphy of a seventeenth-century Euro- 
pean humanitarian, notes on the study 
of oceanic linguistics, a section called 
“Notes and Records" (presenting 
brief items of interest about educa- 
tional activities scattered throughout 
the world) and a few pages of 
UNESCO news are included. 

The UNESCO Story is a very read- 
able explanation of the organization 
from the United States point of view. 
It was published in 1950 by the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO 
and is available from the UNESCO 
Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. Since the 112 
pages of this book are well illustrated 
and attractively printed, it should be 
particularly useful on a classroom 
reference shelf or in a school library: 
The contents include a description 9 
UNESCO and its goals, of UNESCO 
in the United States, and an explana- 
tion of what people can do and are 
doing to achieve the goals of UN ESCO. 
For example, a twenty-page section 0? 
“Exchange of Persons" offers spec 
information on many avenues of Len 
cational exchange, such as F ulbright" 
scholarship opportunities, teacher e 
changes, and college travel plans. —— 

Some of the most valuable publico. 
tions of UNESCO appear in the ced 
called Educational Studies and Lour 
ments. The fifth report, whic 
sure to attract widespread atte? Sur 
is William S. Gray's Preliminary int 
vey on Methods of Teaching Reo 
and Writing, Parts I and IL iss 
July, 1953. Part I of this report? 


tio? 


ue 
se 
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titled Survey of Theories and Practices; 
Part II, Summary of Suggested Prac- 
tices. These are available at forty cents 
each from UNESCO, 19 Avenue KIé- 
ber, Paris, France, or from Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, New York 27. 

Dr. Gray, a member of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, is conducting a three-year study 
for UNESCO which is to be the 
foundation for the development of 
better literacy programs. The aims for 
the first stage of his study are stated as 
follows in the Preface to Part I of the 
Teport: 

1, To identify, analyze, and describe the 
various methods now used in teaching both 
children and adults to read and write. 
are secure data concerning the effec- 

‘hess of these methods, wherever... 
available, 

"s To summarize the findings of the sur- 
Kui, OO their implications for the 
writing eig of the teaching of reading and 
level vA : major emphasis upon the adult 

, O point out problems needing 


fi 
ae Study and indicate desirable solu- 
lons to these, 


me order to bring together a wide 
8€ of analyses of current teaching 
methods Dr. Gray enlisted the co- 
9peration of specialists in reading and 
Writing in many parts of the world. 
nalyses were secured from the fol- 
wing areas: Arabic areas of Africa 
and the Near East; France; India; 
adagascar: Mexico and Central and 
rig America; and Southern, West- 
n, Central, and Eastern Africa. 
To Supplement these analyses, a 
detaileq Study was made of all avail- 


able reports, bulletins, manuals, or 
guides for teachers in order to identify 
current practices and basic principles 
underlying the teaching of reading and 
writing. Many other inquiries were 
made, numerous conferences were 
held, and a limited number of field 
studies were made to secure additional 
information on specific techniques 
and on the nature of the problems 
faced in various countries. 

The findings reported in this pre- 
liminary survey are revealing and full 
of meaning to the people of the world. 
The following information is quoted as 
an example: 

A review of the literacy status of both 
children and adults today . . . showed that 
at least 50 per cent of the people of the world 
over ten years of age are totally illiterate and 
that an additional 15 per cent are partially 
illiterate. Furthermore, almost one-half of 
the children of the world do not have an 
opportunity to secure even a primary school 
education. 

Dr. Gray discusses the study fully 
in a paper on “The Teaching of Read- 
ing: The Current UNESCO Study,” 
included in the Proceedings of the 
1953 Annual Conference on Reading, 
which has recently appeared under 
the title Corrective Reading in Class- 
room and Clinic and which is described 
in a later section of these news notes. 


Accomplishments of UNESCO 


Frequently one hears the question, 
“Just what kind of thing does 
UNESCO do?” Obviously UNESCO 
holds conferences, publishes materials, 
and conducts studies such as the one 
on the teaching of reading and writing 
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just described. But what are other 
phases of the international program? 
The following ten examples of specific 
activities are selected from a descrip- 
tion of the program for the period 
October, 1952, to March, 1953, as 
summarized in the Salomon report: 


1. UNESCO initiated a much-needed 
bibliography of multilingual, scientific, and 
technical dictionaries. 

2. UNESCO organized a series of regional 
conferences designed to promote free com- 
pulsory primary education. 

3. UNESCO sent experts or missions, at 
the individual country's request, to eight 
countries to help organize free compulsory 
education systems. 

4. UNESCO supported 31 elementary 
schools for Arab refugee children from 
Palestine. 

5. UNESCO assisted the government of 
Pakistan in developing a satisfactory Braille 
System for Urdu, and is working out uni- 
formity in Braille for music. 

6. UNESCO organized numerous lecture 
tours by scientists in many fields, and in 
many countries, primarily the underde- 
veloped ones. 

7. UNESCO sponsored or co-sponsored 
meetings of the International Social Science 
Council, International Economic Associa- 
tion, International Statistical Institute, 
International Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies, International Theater 
Institute, International Music Council, Inter- 
national Union of Architects, International 
Council of Museums, and Commission on 
the Care of Paintings. 

8. UNESCO completed a six months! 
mission, in co-operation with the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency, which 
surveyed existing educational facilities and 
drew up a long-term plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of education in Korea. 

9. UNESCO drafted an International 
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Convention for the Preservation of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, 
sponsoring regulations on archeological exca- 
vations by means of an international center 
for preserving and restoring cultural prop- 
erty. 

10. UNESCO completed a study of the 
impact upon children of the press, film, and 
radio. 


The foregoing activities are only a 
few of the UNESCO projects. Perhaps 
the scope of the program can be sug- 
gested by the following figures, which 
refer to the projects in the five major 
divisions voted for 1953-54 at the 
seventh session of the General Con- 
ference held in November, 1952: 


In the educational fields there were 54 
projects with budget appropriations ranging 
from $882 to $320,910. : 

In the natural sciences, 24 projects with 
appropriations from $321 to $430,129. 

In the social sciences, 30 projects with ap- 
propriations from no cost at all to $106,031. 

In the cultural activities, 42 projects with 
appropriations from no cost at all t? 
$380,987. . 

In mass communications, 29 project 
with appropriations from no cost at all to 
$62,502. 


Fundamental education and the co? 
munity school : 


A group of UNESCO projects which 


are particularly interesting to educ?" 
tors are those in fundamental educ?" 
tion. UNESCO established the seco” 

regional fundamental education center 
at Sirs el Taiyana, Egypt, for the 
Arab countries. The first was estab- 
lished about three years 48° y 
Pátzcuaro, Mexico. These centers ar 


D 
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for the purpose of teaching teachers to 
carry fundamental education to their 
own people. ‘Fundamental educa- 
tion" a name probably coined by 
UNESCO, refers to a co-ordinated 
attack on mass illiteracy, ignorance, 
ill health, dietary deficiencies, and 
lack of economic development. 
UNESCO is joined by other United 
Nations specialized agencies in this 
effort to assist over half the world’s 
Population by educating them in 
health, agriculture, and livestock prac- 
tices; in housing and handicraft tech- 
niques; in community recreation, in 
local self-government; and in provid- 
ing at least a minimum of formal edu- 
cation for children and adults. 

The conception of fundamental 
education held and advocated by 
UNESCO is similar to the conception 
of the community school held and ad- 
0 by many American educators. 
aei publication describing this 
dem z the Fifty-second Yearbook, 
s s ational Society for the Study 
Com ucation, Part II, entitled The 
ie munity School (distributed by the 

Diversity of Chicago Press). The 

rst chapter contains the following 

explanation of the term: 
tie are becoming more and more 
" r 4 the community school. Pas 
Silos via Es long used ^. identi y 
With a € s E schools, is now emerging 
munity school t aa ce lea te 
CN diio o many of us—educators and 
Priced FA it = an effective ee 
tures of edion uis ES een eet 
and the d. iona movements of the past 
nt into a concept of education 
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that is sound and permanent—not a fad or a 
passing fancy. ... 

The community school of today secures 
its impetus from man's new understanding 
of the power of education. Problems of peo- 
ple and of communities are being solved 
from day to day by appropriate use of com- 
munity resources. The educative process is 
the force which relates the resources to the 
needs. The result from this unique relation- 
ship is the solution of problems. 


Progress by UNESCO and by 
American schools in using the educa- 
tive process in this way will do much 
to improve living conditions and 
standards in local communities and 
to give individuals appropriate skills, 
values, and concepts that will enable 
them to function more effectively in 
all their independent and co-operative 
undertakings. These results should 
have lasting influence in the nation 
and in the world. 

Maurice F. SEAY 


We ARE IN THE Bic TEN 


i EDITORIAL STAFF of the School 
Review has studied with consider- 
able interest an article on “Usefulness 
of Educational Periodicals for Re- 
search” by William D. Wilkins and 
Lucy Gross, which appeared in School 
and Society for January 9, 1954. The 
article points out that there are more . 
than 750 educational periodicals. It 
ents in tables of rank order those 
dicals that were most frequently 
cited in the Journal of Educational 
Research, the Review of Educational 
Research, and Education Digest for the 
period 1948-52, inclusive. The School 


pres 
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Review ranks among the first ten, or 
better, in each of the five tables in- 
cluded in the article. 

We noted, for example, that the 
School Review and its companion pe- 
riodical, the Elementary School Jour- 
nal, tied for eighth rank among the 
publications most frequently cited in 
the Education Digest. The periodicals 
at the top of this list, namely, School 
and Society, Nation's Schools, and 
School Executive, are independent of 
each other and do not aim to serve any 
particular level of the educational 
system. In contrast, the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal are 
so closely affiliated as to be considered 
substantially one enterprise by their 
sponsor—the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 
Moreover, these journals deal pri- 
marily with definite levels of educa- 
tion. The School Review, which con- 
centrates on secondary education, 
sometimes transfers to the Elementary 
School Journal articles received that 
seem to be more appropriate for the 
level served by the latter, and the re- 
verse also occurs. 

In view of these facts, we could not 
resist the temptation to combine the 
data for the School Review and the 
Elementary School Journal in the ta- 
bles prepared by Wilkins and Gross. 
When this is done, the combined en- 
terprise would rank first in articles 
cited in the Education Digest. It would 
rank second to the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research in periodicals cited in 
the Review of Educational Research and 
also in total citations in all the refer- 
ences listed. It would rank third, fol- 
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lowing below the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research and the Journal of 
Educational Psychology in frequency 
of citations in the former publication. 

The major criteria employed by the 
editorial staff of the School Review in 
selecting articles are the potential use- 
fulness of the material to the profes- 
sion and the extent to which the views 
or conclusions expressed are sup- 
ported by objective data. We there- 
fore note with some satisfaction that 
authors whose material is published 
elsewhere have found our selections 
significant and worthy of citation. We 
are not trying to compete in a popu- 
larity contest with other periodicals, 
but we often wish that scholarly 
articles could be so written as to have 
a wider appeal than they usually do- 
Although we cannot hope to achieve 
wide popular appeal for the kind of 
material we publish, it is gratifying to 
find that it reaches many of those to 
whom it is primarily directed. 


SCHOLARSHIP AID IN 
HicH SCHOOL 


ORE AND MORE individual high 
M schools and city school systems 
are developing programs of buil - 
ing up scholarship funds, publicizing 
scholarship opportunities, and encour” 
aging those qualified to continue their 
education," says Olga S. Hamman in 
an article, “Who Should We Edu- 
cate?” in the CTA Journal (omer 
publication of the California Teacher 
Association) for November, 1953- 

California has a new Subcommith” 
on Scholarship Awards and also à ee 
committee on Education of the Gift 
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Student. The first subcommittee will 
Investigate such matters as the or- 
ganization of a state scholarship 
board, criteria for awards, the need 
for surveys, methods of financing 
scholarships, and correlation with 
federal scholarships, veterans’ bene- 
fits, and other aid programs. The sec- 
ond subcommittee will study meas- 
ures undertaken in California schools 
to meet the needs of gifted students, 
Including their opportunities for high- 
er education. Mrs. Hamman writes: 


E nppointiag these committees and in 
uen surveys, the State Depart- 
mede Education is reflecting a wide- 
of eats and growing concern about the waste 
eae a resulting from the underdevelop- 
ot an our human resources. The problem 
abilit Serving these resources of talent and 
vnd is threefold. It includes, first, the 
the be of advanced education; second, 
ial of information to the 
their aa their parents, their counselors, and 
Seema cee about the possibilities of 
Denm Pope and third, and most im- 
tion Gr is all, the awakening and stimula- 
capabl. e desire for college on the part of 
: € students and their families. . . . 

^ Diego High School has] six trust 
to $99 on in capital value from $1,250 
ita tbs 0, and several other funds which 
groups Sup of periodic gifts contributed by 
les ii individuals, including the Senior 

enin € PTA, school clubs, the Music 
unds bii and the Girls’ League. These 
oard e administered by the Scholarship 
School Control of the San Diego High 
aculty x s of eight members of the 
imas. the principal, who is ex officio 
i d pus 1953, twenty-one Seniors re- 
lego Bi olarships from the various San 
of $4 a School funds, with a total value 
one Pa : Most of them were $50 awards, 
for $4 e or $240, and two... awards were 

a year for four years. 


fund: 


Cej 


In many schools the only scholar- 
ship aid available to Seniors comes 
from outside sources. Perhaps the 
public secondary schools have been 
negligent in not seeking to establish 
funds of their own, as has been done 
so successfully in San Diego. 

No one questions the importance of 
efforts to help worthy, capable stu- 
dents get a college education, and it 
should be considered equally impor- 
tant to see that capable high-school 
students are enabled to continue their 
education. In the last ten or fifteen 
years a number of studies of the “hold- 
ing power" of high schools have shown 
that lack of finances accounts, at least 
in part, for a substantial portion of the 
drop-outs. William H. McCreary and 
Donald E. Kitch, of the California 
State Department of Education, re- 
port in Now Hear Y outh (Bulletin of 
the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XXII, No. 9 [Oc- 
tober, 1953]) that financial need ac- 
counted for 13 per cent of the drop- 
outs in recent studies in California 
schools. Perhaps some of these stu- 
dents could have remained in school 
had some scholarship aid been avail- 


able. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


YEARBOOKS 
Education The Thirty-second Year- 
for book of the American 
citizenship Association of School 


Administrators was pub- 
lished in February under the title, 
Educating for American Citizenship. 
Prepared by @ nine-member commis- 
sion of prominent educators, this 
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volume examines existing practices in 
citizenship education in light of new 
trends in the social and economic 
foundations of American life and 
points out the need of better methods 
of realizing the traditional ideals of 
American citizenship. 

Thus, the setting for effective citi- 
zenship education is viewed as the 
shared responsibility of school and 
community; and instruction in citizen- 
ship is defined as the intelligent adap- 
tation of learning experiences to indi- 
vidual differences among children and 
youth, a sympathetic guidance toward 
acceptable attitudes and ideals, the 
development of an understanding of 
civic problems, and an introduction 
to effective participation in civic af- 
fairs. Helpful suggestions are provided 
for teachers seeking clarification of the 
objectives of citizenship education and 
for those who face the necessity of 
evaluating the results of their efforts 
to prepare students for their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. 

This yearbook may be procured 
through the office of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C.) for $5.00. 


Two parts The Fifty-third Year- 
of NSSE book of the National 
yearbook Society for the Study of 


Education includes two 
volumes: Part I, Citizen Co-operation 
for Better Public Schools; Part IT, Mass 
Media and Education. The publica- 
tions of the National Society are pre- 
pared by representative scholars and 
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practitioners identified with the fields 
of study in which the problems of the 
different yearbooks are observed. 

The individuals selected as the com- 
mittee for the preparation of Part I of 
the present yearbook are unanimous 
in the belief that citizen co-operation 
is an essential factor in the develop- 
ment and administration of a satisfac- 
tory program of public education. 
The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first section explains how 
certain social and economic influences 
have made citizen co-operation in- 
creasingly important in the design of 
public education through the years; 
the second section presents examples 
of various kinds of co-operative effort 
in which representatives of school and 
community have worked for the 1m- 
provement of the school program; the 
last section provides suggestions for 
making co-operative procedures effec- 
tive in various situations. This volume 
also provides valuable guidance for 
associations, clubs, and civic organiza" 
tions interested in community 
provement programs that may he? 
develop better public schools. 

Mass Media and Education 3 
with the social and psychological p? 
fects of mass communications of VÀ 
ous kinds and with the procedures 27 , 
the results of use of the different mas 
media for cultural and education 
purposes. Consideration is given pa 


deals 


s57 
ticularly to the influence of xe 
media messages presented to eni 


S 
of school age, whether these me e 
Á : : 4h s 
are received in connection with tof” 
cee " o 
activities or in some phase of 
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school life. This volume should prove 
to be a valuable guide to parents and 
teachers in their planning of learning 
experiences for children and youth. It 
will also serve the various cultural and 
vocational interests of adult-education 
groups. 

The two volumes comprising the 
Current yearbook of the National So- 
ciety are available on order to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press at $4.00 for 
each volume in cloth binding, or $3.25 
In paper covers. 


The learn- 
ng en- 
vironment 


Creating a Good Envi- 
ronment for Learning is 
the new yearbook of the 
PA Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
Tt is devoted to a discussion of the 
PM by which teachers, with the 
- of the community, can secure and 
ua for learners of school age an 
the Po rns in which they will have 
a st chance to learn to use and en- 
JOy their membership in a free society. 
tied learning environment empha- 
the In the volume is characterized by 
"E. cans committee as "the at- 
i Ma €re one senses as he approaches 
ss 90l or looks in at the open door 
a classroom.” Both people and 
ea ce resources are factors in the 
9n of a learning environment. 

E ien üt part of the yearbook in- 
ew teni case studies of the efforts of 
ante, Chers to create good learning 
bone nments, The second half of the 
cer a an analysis of tech- 
rd for improving learning en- 
ents. The final section of the 
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book is a bibliography which lists 
audio-visual materials, books, and 
pamphlets dealing with educational 
programs from the primary-grade to 
senior high school level. 

The yearbook may be purchased 
through the office of the National 
Education Association (1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) for $3.75. 


School superintendents 
and school-board mem- 
bers have frequent use 
for The Yearbook of 
School Law. The 1954 issue is the fifth 
in the new series, of which Professor 
Lee O. Garber, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is the author and pub- 
lisher. This series is the successor to an 
earlier publication bearing the same 
title and issued under the editorship 
of M. M. Chambers. These volumes 
have regularly reviewed the significant 
court decisions of the preceding calen- 
dar year, the materials being assem- 
bled under classified headings descrip- 
tive of the issues involved in the litiga- 
tion reviewed. The present volume 
employs eight chapters for the report 
of the classified cases on such familiar 
subjects as school districts, school 
property, teachers, and pupils. An 
additional chapter includes a collec- 
tion of unusual cases decided during 
the past year. 

The book may be purchased from 
the author (School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, Pennsylvania) at $2.75 a copy. 


Court de- 
cisions on 
school law 
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skills in the National Council for 
social the Social Studies, which 
studies is the twenty-fourth in 


the Council's yearbook 
series, is designed to meet one of the 
common needs of teachers of the so- 
cial studies at all levels of education— 
the need for specific guidance in the 
development of social-studies skills. 
Under the title, Skills in Social Stud- 
ies, this yearbook undertakes to pre- 
sent a discussion of the major skills 
needed in the social-studies program 
and, at the same time, to explain the 
process of developing any given skill 
at each level of the student’s progress 
through the elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school programs. 

The text is organized around a 
selected list of social skills readily 
identified as commonly recognized at- 
tributes of democratic citizenship. 
Among these are the familiar educa- 
tional objectives of skill in problem- 
solving, organizing and evaluating in- 
formation, reading, listening, speak- 
ing, writing, interpreting maps and 
graphs, and participating in group 
undertakings. It is the consensus of 
the yearbook committee that the full 
development of such skills as are dis- 
cussed in this volume is most essential 
in our democratic society. 

This yearbook may be purchased 
through the office of the National 
Council for the Social Studies (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.). The price is $3.50 in cloth 
binding, or $3.00 in paper covers. 
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In PAPER COVERS 


Teaching of A new booklet entitled 
conirover- Censorship and Contro- 
sial issues versy outlines and dis- 

cusses principles for 
dealing with these problems in schools. 
Tt is the report of a committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, but it will be useful to adminis- 
trators and to teachers in any field 
where controversial issues can arise, 
including the social studies and sci- 
ence. Major sections of the report deal 
with (1) the co-operative responsi- 
bility of teachers, students, adminis- 
trators, parents, and community lead- 
ers; (2) suggested procedure in meet- 
ing criticism of instructional ma&- 
terials and topics; (3) principles © 
selection, preparation, and presenta- 
tion of materials of instruction; 4” 
(4) statements of other organizations 
and prominent individuals concerning 
freedom and responsibility in the use 
of instructional materials and COD" 
troversial topics. 

The booklet may be obtained for 
seventy-five cents from the Menor 
Council of Teachers of English, gil 
South Halsted Street, Chicago a; 
Tllinois. 


Booklets on Recently a series of ad- 
life-careers vertisements on ca 
reers" has appeared be 
several popular magazines. The wp 
include “Should Your Child Be, 

Teacher?” with similar questions 

which the word “teacher” is cot 
by “lawyer,” “doctor,” and “ae 


AM 
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nautical engineer.” All are based on 
Interviews with outstanding authori- 
ties in the field being considered. Al- 
though apparently directed to par- 
ents, the material has value for high- 
schoo] students who are trying to de- 
cide on a career. For example, the one 
on teaching as a career discusses the 
Cost of training, financial prospects, 
Opportunities for women, employment 
Prospects, personality requirements, 
and the importance of the teacher in 
Society, 

In response to numerous requests 
for reprints, the sponsoring insurance 
Company is making each of the 
sdvertisements available in booklet 
EX They may be obtained, without 

; from the Public Relations De- 
by RR New York Life Insurance 
Y mpany, 51 Madison Avenue, New 

ork 10, New York. 
Ee opportunities in the life-insur- 
he. ie are set forth in a thirty- 
You ge booklet entitled Invitation lo 
via, published by the Educational 
Colnstoll Institute of Life Insurance. 

: E ly illustrated and written from 
and uie of view of high-school boys 
fee = ris, it surveys the career oppor- 
iens " within the life-insurance busi- 
field oth in home offices and in the 
J ps booklet emphasizes the variety 

A hes for young people in 
his a eight hundred companies 

€ DM business, presents job 
i: ations cr and briefly lists the edu- 
jolis requirements for over twenty 
related to the operation of a life- 
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insurance 
states: 


company. The 


Probably no business in America provides 
a greater variety of employment, with 
prospect of advancement, for high-school 
graduates. 

When you go to work for a life-insurance 
company you have an unusual opportunity 
to learn while you earn. Because so many 
of their operations are highly specialized, 
most of the companies encourage their em- 
ployees to continue studying and offer 
special educational programs designed par- 
ticularly for them. 

Invitation to Youth will be of help to 
teachers and vocational counselors in 
secondary schools, as well as to stu- 
dents themselves. Single copies are 
free to librarians and educators; class- 
room quantities are available at fifteen 
cents each. Requests may be ad- 
dressed to the Educational Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New 


York. 


ScHOOL AND COLLEGE PROGRAM 
FOR TEACHERS 


TA SECOND SESSION of the School 
and College Program for Teachers 
will convene at the University of 
Chicago from June 28 to July 30, 1954. 
The program is concerned primarily 
with problems of articulation between 
high school and college. It will be con- 
ducted by means of demonstration 
teaching of high-school classes in bi- 
ological sciences, English, humanities 
(literature, art, music), physical sci- 
ences, mathematics, social sciences 
(including history), French, and Ger- 
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man, and by means of seminar discus- 
sions, laboratories, and occasional 
lectures. 

This session, as was the first session 
in 1953, is jointly sponsored by the 
University of Chicago and the Chicago 
public school system. The program is 
supported by a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 

On a typical day, the participant 
spends one hour observing his “dem- 
onstration section," which is taught 
by a member of the University of 
Chicago faculty and in which the stu- 
dents are high-school Juniors and 
Seniors from the Chicago public 
schools. The demonstration class is 
followed by two hours of discussion 
with the instructor and fellow-par- 
ticipants—criticism of the class, plan- 
ning for future classes, preparation of 
examinations, and selection and prep- 
aration of materials. On three after- 
noons each week, lectures or discus- 
sions of interest to either the entire 
group or to various combinations 
within it will be scheduled. No par- 
ticipant attends demonstration classes 
in more than one subject. 

One-third of the participants will 
be selected from the faculties of junior 
colleges and colleges, two-thirds from 
the faculties of high schools. Scholar- 
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ships will be granted in the amount of 
full tuition ($120). The capacity of the 
program is limited, and some prefer- 
ence will be given to groups of teachers 
representing the various fields of study 
within a single institution or in neigh- 
boring institutions. Graduate credit 
in education is available for those who 
wish to apply for it. University hous- 
ing, library, and recreational facilities 
are available to all participants. 

Applications and inquiries should 
be addressed to Professor Harold B. 
Dunkel, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
CONFERENCE 


T” Eighteenth Annual Guidance 
and Personnel Conference will be 
held on Thursday and Friday, June 
24 and 25, 1954, at the University of 
Chicago. As usual, the conference 
will be patterned as much as possible 
as a workshop. The general topic W 
be “Research and Its Application to 
Guidance Practice in Schools, am 
leges, and Related Organizations. 
For detailed information about e: 
conference workshop, write to Rober 
C. Woellner, Room 305, Administ?” 
tion Building, University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Wxo’s WHO FOR APRIL 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Maurice F. SEAY, 
professor and chairman 

of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. ISIDORE STARR, 
oe of social studies in the Brook- 
yn Technical High School, presents 
his views on the philosophy of John 
Dewey, which has often been misin- 
terpreted and misunderstood, and on 
its application to the present and the 
future. Roper A. Hermann, assist- 
E professor of education and coun- 
oe School of Education, 
T Z3 State College, and QUENTIN 
hard ot center director, Neighbor- 
lates ouse, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
diy = in social work at the Univer- 
da by Wisconsin, explore the relation 
ipis Pn and sex differences to 
Sl EA in high school. SAMUEL 
ei instructor in the De- 
linis E of English at Chicago City 
Potts th ollege, Wright Branch, re- 
determi e results of a study made to 
Ine the influence of voluntary 


reading in aiding young people to 
master the various developmental 
tasks of life. Bryan F. Swan and 
GENEROSE Dunn, both teachers in the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago, describe a unit on atomic 
energy taught to junior high school 
students by means of films, readings, 
demonstrations, and construction of 
exhibits. CLAYTON M. GJERDE, asso- 
ciate professor of education at San 
Diego State College, and Marvin D. 
ALCORN, professor of education at the 
same institution, present a list of 


selected references on  extra-class 
activities. 

Reviewers — JOHN WITHALL, associ- 
of books ate professor of educa- 


tion, University of Dela- 
ware. PROCTER THOMSON, associate 
professor of economics and of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. MARGOT 
F. Haye, instructor in art and in edu- 
cation and teacher in the Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. 


JOHN DEWEY, MY SON, AND EDUCATION 
FOR HUMAN FREEDOM 


ISIDORE STARR 
Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, New York 


oHN Dewey says that “what the 

best and wisest parent wants for 
his own child, that must the commu- 
nity want for all of its children” 
(12:1). For the past seven years I 
have been watching my son grope his 
way from infancy to childhood. The 
comforting confines of the crib gradu- 
ally have given ground to the freedom 
of the household, then to the disturb- 
ing new world of the public school. In 
his growth I have seen the environ- 
ment make its demands on him and 
have been impressed, in turn, by his 
attempts to manipulate his environ- 
ment, especially his parents. 

At the same time I have been 
watching this world of ours grope its 
way into the future. Some time ago a 
disturbing newspaper article ap- 
peared, warning that the future may 
belong to the praying mantis rather 
than to our sons and daughters 
(1: 25). The writers tell us that exten- 
sive use of the hydrogen bomb may 
generate enough carbon 14 to pass 
beyond the "radiation threshold," 
with the predicted result of human 
sterility or the warping of the repro- 
ductive process. 

We have here, in Deweyan terms, a 


* 


“tensional situation." We have here, 
also, several methods of solution 
which Charles Sanders Peirce (the 
formulator of pragmatism) perceived 
would always be offered when man's 
beliefs were confronted by real doubts. 
Among these are the traditional meth- 
ods of tenacity and authority, which 
are often characterized by capricious- 
ness and arbitrariness, Then, there are 
those reassurances to our doubts 
which are dictated by our reason OT 
by our tastes, but these have all the 
weaknesses of traditional a prior! 
“metaphysical philosophy." And we 
have what is for Peirce the fourth and 
best method of all, the method of sc 
ence (2: 5-41). 

As a parent and as a teacher in the 
public schools, I have had to think 
through and discuss the alternative 
solutions to the many significant pro 7 
lems that always seem to swirl abou 
us. And my conviction has grown e 
the more strong during the war pae 
postwar years that one of the putes 
stimulating clues to a method of y 3 
proaching answers is to be mn 
what Peirce called the "scient a 
method” and what John Dewey 7 
ferred to as “creative intelligence 
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. True, the road of formal education 
1s not the only road that most men 
must walk through life. But if my son 
1S going to be required to spend his 
most formative years in a school sys- 
tem, T should prefer that his training 
be rooted in a system which prepares 
him to understand the past and the 
Present and to view the future as an 
' Adventure in the reconstruction of 
human experience. Having had the 
OPportunity recently to read widely 
in the works of Dewey—rather than 
Pin Dewey—I find myself strongly 
m to his philosophy of education. 
n many of his ideas have been 
mor UM (in many cases unin- 
Fi. dA perhaps a re-examination 
: "d ot some of his thinking might be 
mie reshing breath of air amidst the 
is 7 winds of doctrine that are blow- 
iin the educational forum. 
Bid m à man has written as widely 
Bong] nee as our greatest edu- 
i. philosopher, he is bound to 
ses Sei statements which can be 
ticle 1 picis by critics. In this ar- 
"i ould like to examine sympa- 
bie Y some of the major ideas of 
a the ewey as I see them in 1954 and 
Y might apply to the education 
my son. 


DEWEY’s EMERGENT MIND 


ecg to any philosophy of educa- 
let, eee oe “mind” Finding 
bn ria in the traditional separa- 
shee body and mind or in the 
led oom” version of mind as la- 

Storage bins of memory, im- 


aginat: 
8ination, and other faculties, Dewey, 
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motivated by his biological training, 
placed mind within the stream of 
cosmic evolution (4: 422-35). 

In the opening pages of Rachel 
Carson’s The Sea around Us (3: chap. 
i), we find ourselves in the twilight 
zone of the ocean and of life. The ex- 
planation of just how or when inani- 
mate matter crosses the intangible 
line to emerge as living substance is 
still largely unknown to us. But, al- 
though there are many lacunae in the 
theory of evolution, Dewey develops a 
provocative set of propositions in 
which mind emerges as the most im- 
portant product in the course of the 
evolution of matter. 

Dewey poses three levels of be- 
havior: the physical, the psycho- 
physical, and that of mind. To him a 
thing is what it can do and does; the 
essence of anything is the way it be- 
haves under certain conditions. On the 
basis of this premise, individuality ap- 
pears at all levels of behavior. Dewey 
refuses to consider physical matter as 
inert and lifeless, for he finds here se- 
lective behavior, or preferential ac- 
tion. Thus, rusting and reaction to a 
magnet are properties unique to iron. 
Certainly, there is individuality in 
such selective responses, even though 
the pattern is one of cause and effect. 

When we enter the second level of 
behavior, the psycho-physical level of 
the plant and the animal kingdoms, 
the cause-and-effect relationship gives 
way to that of stimulus and response. 
Both observation and experiments in- 
dicate that on this level of behavior 
we find sentiency (the division of the 
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environment into favorable and un- 
favorable factors), serial behavior 
(cognitively guided behavior), and a 
category of individual differences 
within species—all of which presage 
mind. 

Mind is born under social condi- 
tions cemented by language—the 
“significant symbols” of George H. 
Mead (16: 117-25) and the “artificial 
signs” of Dewey which make deliber- 
ate communication possible. Here we 
find a means-consequences nexus, not 
automatic or irrevocable, but charac- 
terized by delayed responses. The 
level of behavior which is mind en- 
ables us to engage in role-taking and 
in internal vocalization, or thinking. 
It enables us to recognize the doubtful 
as being “doubtful,” a block as a 
“block.” It makes possible the organi- 
zation and selection of available 
means; the choice of alternative ends; 
and the projection, when necessary, 
of new, more complex, and more de- 
sirable goals. 

Behavior at the various levels con- 
sists of interactions between organism 
and environment. Originating in a dis- 
turbed equilibrium, behavior becomes 
efforts to adjust and to attain a re- 
stored equilibrium. For mind, this 
pattern takes the course of a tensional 
or problematic situation, an inquiry as 
to means and consequences (reflective 
behavior), and the attainment of a 
satisfactory adjustment. 

If mind has emerged out of the 
process of natural evolution, there re- 
main many potentialities of mental 
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behavior still untapped. If mind is 
what mind does, then public education 
has its task cut out for it. If the mind 
of man moves from problems to solu- 
tions within the context of its natural 
and social environment, the education 
of man must be grounded in prob- 
lematic situations, in ideas as guides 
to action, and in the constant evalua- 
tion of transformed situations. 


THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Americans have great faith in pub- 
lic education, and that is as it should 
be. However, so great is this confi- 
dence that there has developed, of 
late, the tendency to ask the schools to 
assume many burdensome responsi- 
bilities. As Dewey so aptly character" 
ized it, “The public school is the w ^ 
ing pack horse of our social system; ! 
is the true hero of the refrain: ‘Let 
George do it?” (15: 107.) But, 
George is going to do anything at ^'* 
he must be permitted to function UP 
der certain conditions. ¢ the 

Perhaps William James’s use 9 lain 
“corridor theory" (14: 54) to exp d 


schools. Imagine a corridor witb 7 : 
numerable chambers opening 0U vate 
The chambers represent the PP ^ 
world of the family, religion, frate The 
associations, clubs, and the like. the 
corridor, let us assume, represents the 
public schools. All the people ov chil- 
corridor, and practically all ed dy: 
dren must pass through it. Obv! 0 
since this corridor belongs t° *'* 


| 
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one group in the private chambers has 
the right to dominate or to take over 
the corridor. 

The public schools may also be 
compared with a public garden in 
which the minds of the young are of- 
fered opportunities to grow, to devel- 
OP, and to adjust to a world of sci- 
entific advances, technological forces, 
and spiritual conflicts. To accomplish 
this, the schools cannot be servile to 
Vested interests or pressure groups. 
To produce men and women worthy of 
democratic life, we must strive for the 
iberation of creative intelligence by 
making the schools the public forums 
for all ideas, 

We can put the concept this way: 
Human nature can and does change 
Jis chap. iii). We can approach this 

ct as lightly as, reportedly, did 

forge Bernard Shaw in his famous 
T that, if human nature never 
Pe we would still be climbing 
Pi In trees (18: 52). Or we can 
in ka it more seriously as did Muller 
2 excellent and thought-provok- 
(17. d Science and Criticism 
k ^n —32, 118-25). But proof can be 
" ced from the natural and the so- 
i Sclences that human nature has 
P "rag because man has learned how 

Ink about vita] issues. 
" died Schools teach the young kow 
in enr. then they will know what 
then ^ For, obviously, teaching chil- 
inch at to think without teaching 
lea Ow to think carries with it all 
Sst angers of iron curtains for the 
nd and Chinese Walls for the body. 
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The public school should be willing to 
have its pupils examine all ideas, 
within the limits of the pupils’ emo- 
tional and mental maturity. Since, for 
Dewey, ideas are hypotheses, ‘“‘candi- 
dates for truth," the subject matter of 
activity, and the instruments of action 
(6: 188-92), it is only by learning how 
to manipulate ideas that our children 
can acquire an understanding of a 
civilization which is the product of 
great and revolutionary concepts. 
Only by learning that the meaning of 
an idea lies in what happens to it as it 
develops and that ideas should be 
judged by their success in doing what 
they are supposed to do can our 
youngsters appreciate the limitless 
possibilities inherent in the demo- 
cratic way of life. 


THE ROLE OF THE CURRICULUM 


The most irresponsible of the many 
attacks to which Dewey's educational 
philosophy has been exposed has been 
the contention that, where his ideas 
prevail, subject matter must be smug- 
gled into the classroom. This is a 
warped interpretation of his thinking, 
fathered probably by profound igno- 
rance of his writings and by a passing 
acquaintance with some passages 
taken out of context. 

Dewey's theory of mind—the mind 
of society (its habits, customs, ideas, 
and ideals) as an integral part of the 
mind in the individual—is founded on 
the importance of the communication 
of knowledge resulting from man’s 
“transactions” with his environment. 
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We find Dewey referring to the 
“funded capital" of civilization, the 
“cultural deposits" of the past, and 
the "funded meanings" of world-his- 
tory. Dewey's theory of mind is a 
tacit recognition that in our thinking 
we stand on the shoulders of the 
giants of the past. In this sense, 
knowledge is humanistic. 

All that he asks of us is that we use 
subject matter to liberate human in- 
telligence and human sympathy. To 
study history should be to understand 
to what extent we are all historic 
beings in our beliefs, values, morals, 
customs, habits, and ways of life. To 
study the societies of the past should 
be to understand how men reacted to 
the great crises of their cultures, so 
that we today can learn lessons for our 
day and for our problems. Subject 
matter can and should be used to 
teach our children to discriminate be- 
tween yellow journalism and literary 
trash and the great literature “which 
inspires and makes more valid a man's 
life" (15: 104). 

In Experience and Education Dewey 
does not spare his criticism of those 
who ‘“‘make nothing of organized sub- 
ject matter" (8:9). He sees knowledge 
as a “potent agent in appreciation of 
the living present" (8:11). The fol- 
lowing passage emphasizes his 
thoughts on the role of subject matter: 

... the sound idea that education should 
derive its materials from present experience 
and should enable the learner to cope with 
the problems of the present and future has 
often been converted into the idea that pro- 


gressive schools can to a very large extent 
ignore the past. If the present could be cut 
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off from the past, this conclusion would be 
sound. But the achievements of the past pro- 
vide the only means at command for under- 
standing the present. Just as the individual 
has to draw in memory upon his own past fo 
understand the conditions in which he indi- 
vidually finds himself, so the issues and prob- 
lems of present social life are in such intimate 
and direct connection with the past that stu- 
dents cannot be prepared to understand 
either these problems or the best way of deal- 
ing with them without delving into their 
roots in the past. In other words, the sound 
principle that the objectives of learning are 
in the future and its immediate materials are 
in present experience can be carried into ef- 
fect only in the degree that present experi 
ence is stretched, as it were, backward. It can 
expand into the future only as it is also €n- 
larged to take in the past... . It is groun 

for legitimate criticism, however, when the 
ongoing movement of progressive education 
fails to recognize that the problem of sclec- 
tion and organization of subject matter for 


study and learning is fundamental [8: 92- 
96]. 


This lengthy quotation, of course 
underscores Dewey's recognition Q 
the place of organized knowledge m 
the curriculum. As anti-intellectual- 
ism is said to be rearing its ugly he? s 
often in the name of progressive cC? 
cation, it is high time that the recor 
be consulted and that Dewey’s TP 
tation be defended. However, there 
his all-important admonition: 


bed amount? 
and history» 
if in 


de 
is 


What avail is it to win prescril 
of information about geography 
to win ability to read and write, 
process the individual loses his own iles 
loses his appreciation of things worth W ala 
of the values to which these things es 
tive; if he loses desire to apply what. zA 
learned and, above all, loses the & 
extract meaning from his future exper 


as they occur? [18: 50.] 


ience 


_—. 


2y 
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In this passage, Dewey, although he 
has been most critical of the humani- 
ties as traditionally defined, defends 
the humanistic spirit which he finds in 
all human knowledge. When Dewey 
80es so far as to say that no subject 
area has intrinsic or special intellec- 
tual value, he means that every sub- 
Ject can have great value for students 
depending on what the teacher does with 
2t. In this sense, there is no hierarchy 
of values among studies, and every 
Study can contribute to the under- 
Standing and enrichment of life. 
Dewey believes that subjects are de- 
Serving of study for their own sake. 
He says, in an infrequently quoted 
Passage: 
aon a true of arithmetic as it is of poetry 
ise ome place and at some time it ought 

good to be appreciated on its own 

Pe a as an enjoyable experience, in 
San If it is not, then when the time and 
ed come for it to be used as a means or 
hinder ee it will be in just that much 
r itself, one will miss some 


thi . 
7 ‘NE of its capacity as a resource for other 
nds [6: 281], 


we have emphasized those thoughts 
a ewey which I feel have been neg- 
val by many of those who pose as 
s disciples, I do not think it is neces- 
ad at this point to describe Dewey’s 
is pee of the activity program and 
Silene regard for physical, manual, 
in th ific, and technological training 
* Schools. Nor is it essential to 

P iiia his idea of the school in the 
Sch munity and the community in the 
1 Col. These have been fully ex- 
Plained and publicized, and many of 
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these constructive ideas have been in- 
corporated into present-day educa- 
tion. 

The general acceptance today of the 
importance of pupil-teacher rapport 
and our recognition of the effective- 
ness of pupil interests as motivation 
for work attest to Dewey’s influence. 
The great variety and ingenuity of 
present-day classroom methodology— 
committee reports, panel discussions, 
audio-visual aids and realia, field 
trips, projects, and others—are also 
traceable to Dewey’s philosophy. And 
finally, the recognition that education 
is life and that its chief aim is to create 
a desire for continued growth or self- 
education is the greatest tribute to his 
inspirational genius. 


THE METHOD OF CREATIVE 
INTELLIGENCE 


Dewey was no methodological ex- 
tremist. At one end of the scale he saw 
a traditional school setup dominated 
by rigid regimentation and authori- 
tarian controls. At the other end he 
saw a pupil-dominated school as a 
radical reaction against domination 
by the teacher. He had no use for this 
type of extreme free-activity philoso- 
phy, and he derogated sharply any 
system which was built around the 
“deification of childish whim, unrip- 
ened fancy, and arbitrary emotion” 
(7: 69). 

The methodological golden mean he 
found in an inclusive term, “creative 
intelligence,” which can mean many 
things to many people. To a man like 
Peirce, it would indicate the scientific 
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method of the laboratory. To James, 
with his psychological bent, it would 
mean “getting the go of a thing.” To 
Dewey it meant all of these things and 
something more. 

It is in How We Think that we find 
the best explanation of the term "'cre- 
ative intelligence." As man thinks, 
said Dewey, he seeks to pass from "a 
perplexed, troubled, or confused situa- 
tion at the beginning,” through certain 
phases of reflective thought, into a 
“cleared up, unified, resolved situa- 
tion at the close" (10: 107-18). ““Crea- 
tive intelligence" is a method of think- 
ing which seeks to clear up a problem 
or gratifies a need in a satisfactory 
manner. The five steps which inter- 
vene between the pre-reflective and 
post-reflective states are (1) suggested 
possible solutions, (2) the intellectual- 
ization of the problem, (3) the use of 
hypothesis, (4) the mental elaboration 
of the idea, and (5) the testing of the 
hypothesis by overt or imaginative 
action. 

Sidney Hook, one of Dewey’s most 
sympathetic interpreters, described 
this method very effectively. Refer- 
ring to it as “the authority of rational 
method,” he shows how it can lead to 
emotional maturity (“the habit of 
reasonable expectation”) and intel- 
lectual maturity (respect for facts and 
the “reasonable assessment of evi- 
dence") (13: 9). 

Or, as another sympathetic student 
of Dewey has put it: “The goal is in 
the methods, the end is in the means" 
(18: 91-92). If democratic ends can- 
not be attained without democratic 
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means, it is the function of the school 
to show how creative intelligence is 
the pattern of behavior necessary to 4 
free people and to an ever changing 50- 
ciety. Just as democracy is a form of 
“associated human living," so crea- 
tive intelligence makes possible a 50- 
ciety of “pooled and co-operative €x- 
perience” (11:59). The method of 
critical thinking means the involve- 
ment of the student in the educational 
process. Since some of the errors ° 
yesterday have become the truths 0 
today and since some of the truths © 
yesteryear have emerged as the errors 
of today, we need a public method © 
verifying the facts and the data of hu- 
man experience. That method Dewey 
had the genius to formulate and sim- 
plify for us. 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE AND 
A COMMON FAITH 

It is relatively easy to draw up # 
psychograph of the well-educate 
young high-school graduate 0n whic 
many of us would agree. We can " 
that he ought to have an understar 
ing of the democratic traditions of 0 E 
country and of the march of ai ^ 
racy on the world-scene. He should ý 
skilled in differentiating fact from d 
tion, informed opinion from demagog 
uery. Among his active habit-patte™ 
should be tolerance and sympathy’ 
community consciousness, and aw 2 
ing participation in the life of his af 
ciety. The nature and process 9 cn i 
cal thinking should be an integral » à 
of his practical judgment. He m 


aedem 
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realize the existence of plurality in hu- 
man values, diversity in human be- 
liefs, and dangers in human dogma- 
bs That is why we expect him to be 
ympathetic to free and honest in- 
quiry and to intelligently critical anal- 
Ai of the present, no matter how un- 
pular the viewpoint. 
Ka there is something more. All of 
im E thinking is rooted in two 
[e agieren One is found in 
te d and Culture (9), where he 
bera 4 stand with the ethical and 
"a ci precepts of a free society. 
Pas ma is stated in his A Common 
irs " where he spells out his love 
ee Ocracy in religious terms. He 
thee mes solemn, and inspiring be- 
iban umanity, and for this he offers 
"id oni proof, because there is 
judge ne explanation of his value- 
xk "i might be, in Deweyan 
uit. E e they are the by-products 
bn. pum matrix, nothing more or 
un other explanation is that 
he truly was a deeply religious 
ig irs HN in the words of one of 
bas ein University colleagues. 
Pin atter what the explanation, 
racy E commitments—to democ- 
Way of eh : ced cris, to a 
ad inking, be the supreme test 
faith p at education. Dewey's 
Philosoph e ultimate success of his 
But, a: sd was deep and abiding. 
ho o E realized, the faith of one 
des dp a few, is not enough. 
ently c € a common faith—suf- 
Sychg ommon to appear on the 
Braphs of most of our students. 


ci 


bi 
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CONCLUSION 


It is time to conclude, and it is time 
to return to my son. That I am sym- 
pathetic to the ideas of John Dewey is 
obvious. That I should like my son to 
be educated within the context of his 
instrumentalist philosophy of educa- 
tion is self-evident. For if freedom has 
to be rethought by every generation 
and if modern man is not obsolete but 
is always in the process of creation, 
John Dewey has shown us at midcen- 
tury the best means of attaining and 
retaining our democratic goals. 

Creative intelligence is the open 
mind, the scientific method. It can 
function only in an atmosphere of 
freedom—an atmosphere where we 
have the ability and the opportunity to 
look for the best of the alternatives. 
And where we have intelligence and 
freedom, we shall find responsibility 
to understand the consequences of our 
acts, to know the meanings of the 
things we learned, to have the power 
to carry a thing through to its conclu- 
sion, and to act with integrity. 

No great system of philosophic 
thought has ever been destroyed or 
demolished by its opponents. Tt can 
be attacked, criticized, reconstructed, 
modified; but it lives on as part of the 
funded capital of man’s cultural treas- 
ury. And so the charges against 
Dewey—that his philosophy is one of 
means and no ends, that it is one of 
“presentism” and “immediacy,” that 
its view of human nature is naive, 
that it underestimates the evil in our 
sophisticated society—continue their 
life in books and magazines. But with 
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good reason Dewey has been called 
the “philosopher of the common man" 
and the "philosopher of science and 
freedom"; for no matter what we may 
say for or against him, he is in the 
great tradition of American idealism. 
He is the prophet of a way of life in 
which the individual has integrity and 
society is infused with the dignity of 
each individual. In the race between 
civilization and annihilation, man has 
many roads. Perhaps that of Dewey 
offers all our sons a fighting chance. 
The ideal ends to which we attach our 
faith are not shadowy and wavering. They 


assume concrete form in our understanding 
of our relations to one another and the values 
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contained in these relations. We who now 
live are parts of a humanity that extends into 
the remote past, a humanity that has inter- 
acted with nature. The things in civilization 
we most prize are not of ourselves. They ex- 
ist by the grace of the doings and sufferings 
of the continuous human community in 
which we are a link. Ours is the responsibility 
of conserving, transmitting, rectifying, and 
expanding the heritage of values we have re- 
ceived that those who come after us may Te- 
ceive it more solid and secure, more widely 
accessible and more generously shared than 
we have received it. Here are all the elements 
for a religious faith that shall not be con- 
fined to sect, class, or race. Such a faith has 
always been implicitly the common faith of 
mankind. It remains to make it explicit and 
militant [5: 87]. 
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RELATIONS OF SOCIAL-CLASS AND SEX DIFFER- 
ENCES TO HIGH-SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


ROBERT A. HEIMANN 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 


QUENTIN F. SCHENK 
University of Wisconsin 


Am PERFORMANCE and intelli- 
Kudos Mt scores of high-school 
ure, by E etermined, in large meas- 
student ^w cultural milieu of which the 
tigationg! ^ part. Several recent inves- 
girls of 1 ave shown that boys and 
uj = socioeconomic status do 
Bence us as high scores on intelli- 
Positions rm do children in the higher 
Bt af m arlier studies, among them 
dicated Pied and Olson,? have in- 
ceive hi Á girls as a group often re- 
ys, T 5» er school marks than do 
Schoo] i "s felt that investigation of 
tion to 5 arks and test scores in rela- 
oth social-class and sex differ- 


1a) K 
Havighurse te Eells, Allison Davis, Robert J. 
Yler, hah E. Herrick, and Ralph W. 
Study of C, Mas and Cultural Differences: A 
icago 7 ond Learning and Problem-solving. 
Bus niversity of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Ney Von B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. 
OW. wee Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 
s Educati eonard, ‘Psychological Tests and 
XXxy (A ional System," School and Society, 
ma Pril 12, 1952), 225-29. 
, Ha 
tion of rl Douglass and Newman Olson, “Rela- 
Sota Beige o to Sex in Four Minne- 
i 283 gg n School Review, XLV (April, 


* 


ences would throw new light on the re- 
lations of these factors to school 
achievement and would augment the 
findings of some of the recent social- 
class studies which have not always in- 
cluded the variable of sex difference in 


their design.* 


HYPOTHESES TESTED IN 
PRESENT STUDY 


The study reported in this article is 
concerned with school achievement as 
measured by marks and provides evi- 
dence to show that both social-class 
position and sex are positively related 
to the marks which students receive in 
high school as well as to their scores on 
intelligence tests. The hypotheses to 
be tested are: (1) There are no mean 
differences in the marks and the test 
performances of students from higher 
and lower socioeconomic classes. 
(2) There are no mean differences in 
the marks and the test performances 
of boys and girls. 

3 John G. Darley, “Special Review of Intel- 


ligence and Cultural Differences,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XXXVI (April, 1952), 141-43. 
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PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


The data for this study were drawn 
from a larger investigation, The Wis- 
consin Counseling Study," directed by 
John W. M. Rothney and financed by 
the Research Committee, University 
of Wisconsin. The parent study in- 
cluded all 869 Sophomores enrolled in 
two large and two small Wisconsin 
high schools. For the present study a 
sample of 120 students was drawn by 
random-sampling techniques from the 
parent population of 869 Sophomores. 
The number of students was reduced 
to 114 after the social-class categori- 
zations were made, the 6 cases which 
were dropped being either in Class I or 
Class V. The study is concerned with 
differences between Class III and IV, 
the only groups for which adequate 
numbers were found. 

The primary criteria used in classi- 
fying the 120 individuals into social- 
class categories were (1) father's 
occupation, (2) father's education, 
(3) mother's occupation, (4) mother's 
education, (5) number of siblings, 
(6) educational aspirations of family, 
(7) family participation in community 
affairs, (8) the type of curriculum 
followed by the student, and (9) the 
work experiences of the student. This 
information was obtained from the 
comprehensive guidance records which 
were compiled over a period of three 
years for each student in the study. 
The present authors arrived at inde- 
pendent classifications for each of the 
subjects of the present study and 
placed them in one of the five social 
classes. In twelve cases of disagree- 
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ment in classification, the authors re- 
solved them by joint conference and 
reinterpretation of all available in- 
formation. 

Social-class categories as developed 
by Hollingshead in the Elmtown's 
Youth study* were used as the criteria 
of classification, with two exceptions: 
father's income figures were not avail- 
able; and since school marks were to 
be a variable under consideration in 
this investigation, they were not used 
in determination of social-class status- 

School marks? accumulated for the 


4 Hollingshead's classification criteria may be 
briefly summarized: 

Class I.—Leisure; not labor, earn more than 
they can spend . . . class position by inherit 
...Tigid social code. . . education not highly 
regarded... . 

Class II.—Members of large 
professions, family-owned businesses - + 
ried executives for Class I enterprises - - - 
active civic leaders... most highly ed 
group . . . social position secured through 
efforts... . al 

Class I1I.—Primarily work for wages ands 
aries... own small businesses and farm 
members of small, independent professions * 
all income spent, little savings - - - most Mus 
fit “American family" stereotype . : use € 
tional ladder to further social aspiration 

Class IV.—Poor, but honest, hard 


independent 
„ sala- 


s. 
worker? 


cia! 
pay their taxes . .. never get ahead aspire 
.. . backbone of community . . - children con- 


to high school, but parents not entirely 
vinced of its value. 

Class V.—Looked down upon by all 
classes ... little respect for law --- ho 
jobs . . . fatalistic about position . . - 
erty ... resigned to lowly status in CO 
... education limited usually to de 
school.—August B. Hollingshead, op. 6 
83-120. 


5 While school marks may be said to 
liable, in current educational practice 
such an important part in most schools a 
use of any other criterion would not be 48 
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four years of high-school attendance 
Were averaged for each student. A 
standardizing and normalizing proce- 
dure was followed which took into ac- 
count the shape and form of the dis- 
tribution of marks for each school sub- 
ject in each of the four schools. Marks 
in the major academic fields, such as 
English, social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, and languages, were used in 
addition to shop and commercial 
ee Marks in art, home economics, 
DA education, and music were 
"Um iiis in determination of over- 
e rage marks. Mark distributions 
ah € choal subjects used were care- 
STA regc by subject and by sep- 
Pie a ool, and T scores were calcu- 

i or each subject in each school. 
- s Henmon-Nelson Tests of Men- 
oF nu are given to almost all 
ed e ool students in Wisconsin as 
ores ba state-wide testing program. 
hes m this test were standard- 
for n nd a mean score of 50 was set 

all students of this study? 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS BY 
SOCIAL CLASS 


d zw 1 indicates, the majority 
ri group of 120 high-school stu- 
Pies: z this study were found to be in 

lasses III and IV. Therefore, 
WEILE 


Ingfu] ;. 

uy eni ir such as this; for it was felt that 
Marks Eis lass implications with respect to 
every ane have operational meaning for 
Officer, er, Counselor, and college-admissions 


6 
io Heimann, “Intra-individual Con- 
-Sucy of Performance in Relation to the Coun- 
tion = Process.” Unpublished Doctor’s disserta- 
» University of Wisconsin, Madison, 1952. 
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only the students in these two social- 
class groups, a total of 114, are con- 
sidered in the analysis to follow. 
Approximately 37 per cent of the 
students were classified in Class III, 
both in this study and in the Elmtown 
study, but the per cents of students in 
Classes I and V in the present investi- 
gation were low. The per cent of the 
Wisconsin students who were classi- 
fied in Class IV (58.3) was somewhat 
TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION BY SOCIAL CLASS OF ELEV- 


ENTH-GRADE STUDENTS IN WISCONSIN 
STUDY AND ELMTOWN STUDY 


STUDENTS IN 
ErwrowN STUDY 


STUDENTS IN 
Wisconsin STUDY 


Crass 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


EE: 
nota 
tnos 
ROD 
x 
m 
r3 
a 


120 | 100.0 390 | 100.0 


higher than the per cent reported by 
Hollingshead (46.9). This difference 
may be due to the use of communities 
of other types than that represented 
by Elmtown, the influence of new leg- 
islation in Wisconsin making school 
attendance compulsory until the age 
of sixteen, or to the increasing empha- 
sis given in recent years to the need for 
a high-school education in current em- 
ployment practices and in the Armed 
Services. 

After normalizing procedures, no 
appreciable interschool differences 
were noted in comparing distributions 
of marks among the four schools. Be- 
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cause of the similarity and homogenei- 
ty in the school performances of the 
subjects of the four schools, they were 
treated together in the following com- 
parisons. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SOCIAL CLASSES 


School marks.—Differences in school 
marks were examined both between 
students in social Classes III and IV 
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sex differences. No appreciable inter- 
school differences in distribution of 
test scores were noted; therefore, the 
data were treated as one unit. Com- 
parisons of intelligence-test scores 
were made between students in differ- 
ent social classes and of both sexes. 
There are also reported in Table 2. 
Statistically significant differences 
were found between intelligence-test 
performance of students in Classes II 


TABLE 2 
PERFORMANCE DIFFERENCES BY SOCIAL CLASS AND BY SEX 
ScHooL MARKS Hexson-NELSON Test SCORES 
NUMBER 
CATEGORY 
Prob- 
or Cases Mean Standard | Critical "ipee M Standard | Critical ability 
Deviation Ratio | T^ ean | Deviation| Ratio | Level 
Class III. .... 44 53.69 | 6.35 54.09 | 9.19 
Class IV... a | SB) 259 sa| m | EE | ms | ee] 
Girls? 2o 61 51.97 | 5.93 51.22 | 9.08 
DOTB ast ac 8 |£9| $8 | azs) 1 | Serge | ges | 250] ^" 


and between boys and girls. A test of 
significance was applied, and the hy- 
pothesis of no mean difference in 
school marks was rejected at a proba- 
bility level of .01 or less. The data are 
presented in Table 2. 

Greater-than-chance differences in 
school marks are noted both between 
students in social Classes III and IV 
and between the sexes. In general, the 
students in social Class III and the 
girls achieved significantly higher 
school marks. 

Mental ability Scores on the Hen- 
mon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
were selected for analysis of test per- 
formance in relation to social-class and 


and IV, favoring Class III at the 1 per 
cent level of probability. Differences 
somewhat short of significance wer? 
found in comparing Henmon-Nelso? 
performances of boys and girls. 


DIFFERENCES IN MARKS OF SEXES IN 
SAME SOCIAL CLASSES 


Further investigation was carried 
out to determine the performance dif- 
ferences in school marks between sex 
groups within a given social class- L^ 
the data of Table 3 demonstrate, girl 
accumulated higher marks than boy ? 
in both social classes. These differ- 
ences were significant at the 1 per cen 
level and would seem to be in gener 
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agreement with the usual findings of 
Sex differences in marks. It would also 
seem that social-class differences on 
this measure are related to sex 
differences, 


CO: 
MPARISON OF SEXES IN DIFFERENT 
SOCIAL CLASSES 


euh marks.—Social-class differ- 
es were compared within the same 
M aria to illustrate the general su- 
a S y of students in the higher so- 

sses in accumulation of superior 
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of no mean differences in level of test 
performances for social-class groups. 
These data are presented in Table 4. 
They show differences, favoring Class 
III, significant at the .01 level of con- 
fidence for girls and at the .02 level for 
boys. 

These contrasts in performance il- 
lustrate further the social-class differ- 
ences of high-school pupils on the 
Henmon-Nelson test. Students in 
Class III, both boys and girls, re- 
ceived higher scores than did those in 


TABLE 3 
WITHIN-CLASS SEX DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL MARKS 


Social Class 
3 Number Mean Standard Probability Probability 
and Sex of Cases Mark Deviation , Level R Level 
26 55.51 5.45 Not signif- 
18 5108 | 6.57 2.38 +01 1.45 | icant 
35 49.35 | 4.77 Not signif- 
35 46.22 | 4.16 2.74 01 1.31 icant 


s 
SE These data are found in 
ita in social Class III were 
Stans obtain marks superior to 
D as ade by students in social Class 
box &ardless of sex. These differences 
E LÍ than chance differences. 
lass ur € between the marks of 
Birls (Tab joys and those of Class IV 
ences css 4) yielded some differ- 
Social qi avor of the boys of higher 
ailed to eee but these differences 
- € significantly greater than 

would allow. 
Sire ability.—Further differences 
v lins social classes were explored, 
Ing rejection of the hypothesis 


Class IV. Within-class sex differences 
failed to reach a significant level, but 
they were somewhat higher for girls. 

When test scores of Class III boys 
were compared with scores of Class IV 
girls, no differences greater than 
chance were found, although the di- 
rection of the differences favored the 


Class III boys as a group. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 


It was felt that a closer look at the 
performances of several individuals in 
this study, a “blue-ribbon sample,” 
would bring out further the relation of 
social class and of sex to school 
achievement. Brief thumbnail sketches 
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of selected students from this study 
follow. 
BERT 
Bert, a Class IV boy, was the first of his 


family to finish high school. Consistently 
high in performance on some twenty tests, 
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school marks were low, however, and he 
graduated 169th in his class of 250. Much of 
his consistently low academic record may be 
laid to his habitual classroom behavior of ex- 
hibitionism, “wisecracking,” and pranks. In 
their reports his teachers noted a general lack 


TABLE 4 


WITHIN-SEX SOCIAL-CLASS DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL MARKS AND 
HENMON-NELSON TEST SCORES 


Probability 


Standard Probabili: 
Sex and Class Number Mean o ucl [d po Level 
= MEE NEUE NEUEN EM CERE 
School Marks 
pur = , 
ass III. ..... 26 55.51 5.45 Not sig- 
Class IV. ..... 35 49.35 4m | 9 ot | 1.31 |  mi&can 
PU an T 
ass IIT...... 18 51.08 3 
Class IV. ..... 35 46.22 $3, | 2.38 02 | 2.49 9 
Boys, Class II....| 18 51.08 à Not sig- 
Girls, Class IV.....| 35 E SL bd nnb 5— 
Henmon-Nelson Test Scores 
e IH 26 1 Not sig- 
pas TTL, es caes 55.15 7.66 Ov 
Class IV. ...-- 35 48.31 894 | 9.08 01 | 1.36 |  nifcant 
Boys: ig- 
Class TIL. iie 18 52.55 | 10.89 Not sig 
Glass IV see 35 46.54 823 | 2-18 02 | 1.75 | nifa 
Boys.ChasIrr..i;| 48 52.55 | 10.89 Not SIE. 
Girls, Class IV... 35 48.31 939 | 1.49 |<.20>.10) 1.48 | nifica® 
test 


* A special form of the “‘t” test was used in comparing the performance of Class III and Class IV boys 
esents a special formula for # which allows some inference ® 
len Edwards, Experimental Design in Psychological Research, PI 


indicated a heterogeneous variance. Edwards 
differences when a significant F is found.— 
New York: Rinehart £ Co., 1950. 


including two Henmon-Nelson scores (his 
modal percentile rank was 90), Bert said, 
“Pll take fifty tests if it will help me get a 
scholarship . . . to;college." Despite ridicule 
and his family’s active opposition to his edu- 
cational aspirations, Bert represents a poten- 
tially mobile Class IV youth, anxious to rise 
in social position through education. His 


as the P an 
mt 
bout 6710+ 


tative of 9 


of co-operation. Bert is represen jghet 


Class IV youth who in his desire for i 
education must go against the patte dal 
expectations of his family and sae 
group to which he belongs. Part of this © , 
flict of values seems to be reflected 17 est? 
great disparity of his performances eI 

and in his marks. 


Bs. Vdd 
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DIANE 


— a Class IV girl, scored at the ninth 
she s e on the Henmon-Nelson test; yet 
250 sr sr de with a rank of 133 in a class of 
Ebene ents. Although she was pleasant, 
T en €, and E fluent conversationalist, 
E oin impression upon teachers and coun- 
aud imd that of a student anxious to please 
s Db ie too ready to accept every sugges- 

fien e to her. The counselor felt that, in 
mhont = to accept any suggestion 
kepies Iscrimination, there lay a basic de- 
Eider entify with the value system of the 

ban S the school. With her counselor 
factory ea ies the vocational possibilities of 
Pn deny 5 teaching, governess, early mar- 
d os Physical education in the three 
the enroll oe Following graduation 
nursing. Dj in a one-year course in practical 
Y girl de lane seems to be an average Class 
fac iod l in her aspirations to “get ahead” 
ut sug e Student, obedient, co-operative, 

Bestible to an extreme. 


ji Jur 
he ee II boy, was expected by his 
on to colle o. ow the family pattern and go 
a hha. His early vocational choice of 
€ could pe ora woodworking shop, where 
in his j^ inker with tools," was dropped 
the fami s Year when he announced that 
Schoolin z ad definitely decided on further 
of eh or him. The most striking feature 
cision b. ahoo] planning lay in his inde- 
the Dice uncertainty. Eight times during 
n fone a of counseling, Jim was given 
Choice, lu E. to express a vocational 
told of ny l but the first interview, when he 
faileq to 18 interest in the hobby-shop, he 
Strong fu any choice other than a 
volving ing that he would not like a job 
ker labor but wanted to be a 
Score wa ar” worker, His Henmon-Nelson 
managed at the tenth percentile, but he 
100, “Dh to graduate 33d out of a class of 
of his € Boy Scout type,” was the way one 
Counselors described Jim. “A pleasant, 
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nice chap...a model student anxious to 
please . . . a slightly built boy with a lack of 
aggressiveness or self-assurance" were de- 
scriptions of him given by several of his 
teachers. Jim enrolled as a Freshman in the 
state university following high-school gradu- 
ation, but he “flunked out" before the year 
was up. Jim's in-school behavior followed 
family expectations although he entered col- 
lege without reconciling his own aspirations 
with those of his family and his class. 


JouNn 


John, a Class III boy, successfully resisted 
pressure by his banker father, who strongly 
wished him to go on to college. John’s main 
interest was in mechanics, and his consistent 
job choice while in high school was in this 
area. He scored at the fifty-fifth percentile on 
the Henmon-Nelson test, and generally’ 
scored above average in all his tests, but 
graduated with a rank of 236 out of a class of 
353 students. His teachers and counselor re- 
ported that he seemed apathetic in his gener- 
alattitude toward school but that he showed 
marked enthusiasm when the subject of 
mechanics was brought up. Following gradu- 
ation he began working for an uncle who 
owned an automobile repair shop. This pat- 
tern—a case of a boy who does not come up 
to the expected occupational level of his 
family group—is one observed rather often. 


MARGARET 

Margaret, a Class III girl, reluctantly 
agreed to her father's desire that she attend 
a teacher-training institution rather than go 
ahead with her plans for an early marriage. 
She made this decision in an effort to pacify 
her family who had definite plans for her 
higher education. Her mother, who had been 
a night-club singer, encouraged her to try for 
the concert stage. Her father, who rose from 
employment as à machinist to the vice-presi- 
dency of a growing industrial firm, wished her 
to attend a private girls’ college known as a 
“finishing school” to get the social polish he 


lacked. 
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Margaret's engagement and plans for 
marriage to a postal clerk were fought by her 
family, who, according to Margaret, did not 
wish her to “marry below her class." Her 
Henmon-Nelson scores were near the fiftieth 
percentile, but her rank in a class of 100 was 
39. Margaret's situation seems to be an ex- 
ample of the use of education to further a 
family's social ambitions through a child. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Both social-class and sex factors 
operate as important differentials in 
the school performance for the indi- 
viduals of this study. Girls and Class 
III students, on the whole, received 
higher over-all marks than did boys 
and Class IV students when compared 
group by group. 

2. Performance differences on the 
Henmon-Nelson test were in favor of 
Class III students over Class IV stu- 
dents to a significant degree. Girls 
scored somewhat higher than boys, 
but not quite to a significant degree. 

3. The across-class sex comparisons 
tend to stress the importance of recog- 
nizing the interrelation of sex differ- 
ences to social-class differences. Fur- 
ther, they would warn of the over- 
simplifications which might be made 
in a social-class study that did not in- 
clude analysis of sex differences in its 
design. 

4. Clinical evidences of differences 
in individual performance warn of the 
danger of over-generalization of group 
data in relation to social-class and sex 
in achievement. Many 
variables operate to modify the rela- 
tion between social class and achieve- 
ment for a group. Some of the factors 


differences 
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suggested by the brief sketches of se- 
lected students are level of aspiration, 
family educational expectations, and 
a behavioral pattern of compliancy oF 
rebellion on the part of the individual 
students. 

IMPLICATIONS 


1. Knowledge of the relationship of 
social-class and sex factors to school 
achievement should be stressed more 
in teacher-training programs, $0 that 
teachers will be cognizant of the im- 
portant differences in performance 
stemming from social-class and sex 
factors regardless of causal inferences 

2. It is the observation of the writ- 
ers that the value system and the edu- 
cational aspirations of Class II stu- 
dents seem to be more in keeping wit 
the value systems in operation m 
many high schools today than are 
those of students of the other classes: 
This hypothesis is more fully elaborat- 
ed in much of recent educational wes 
ing dealing with social-class concepts: 
In the higher social classes the motiv® 
tion for success within the framewo" 
of the school system has certain 


É á s p 
pects of identification with the adul 


Wm 
7a) W. B. Brookover, “The Implication ca 


Social Class Analysis for a Theory 9 1951) 
tion," Educational Theory, I (August; 
97-105. soci! 
b) Neal E. Miller and John Dollard, ^. n, 
Learning and Imitation, p. 133. New 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1941 
c) W. Lloyd Warner, *tEducative ^ ‘nih 
Social Status,” Environment and Edut nt J. 
16-28. Human Development Series, vo No 
Supplementary Educational MonograP ”™” 942 
54. Chicago: University of Chicago 
d) W. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. 
and Martin B. Loeb, Who Shall Be 
pp. 58-109. New York: Harper & Broso 
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the teacher. Students of higher social 
Classes often are members of the same 
Social group which creates and main- 
tains the values taught in the class- 
room. Upper-class girls, especially, 
may have an advantage in their ac- 
oe of higher marks, which in- 
inii the gaining of scholarships and 
koi. S and meeting college-entrance 
quirements. This bias should be rec- 
ognized in considering the relation of 
Secondary schools to higher education. 
a 2 do not reflect an absolute 
ba y but are influenced by moti- 
cux intelligence, and personality 
"d eristics. Therefore, it should be 
: Enized that marks are, in part, 
íi eiie the background which the 
clie rings to school with him. 
they oe should be aware that 
tacent poi to identify with, and 
Brands - students whose back- 
Within A est permit their learning 
taught in € middle-class curriculums 
iim many schools, and that these 
Nis € often reflected in the marks 
ed. 

"^ atentos should again recog- 
receive Phenomenon that girls often 
etter marks than boys. Edu- 
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cators should also be aware of the fac- 
tors that give rise to this differential in 
order that academic evaluations may 
become more individualized and less 
partial to the more compliant cultural 
characteristics of girls. Another vari- 
able, reported by Carter,? Swenson,’ 
and others, seems to indicate that 
women high-school teachers favor 
girls in their marking practices; and, 
since women teachers are in the major- 
ity, this factor must also be acknowl- 
edged in explaining the sex differential 
in marks. 

Sex differences, while not constant 
in their impact among various cultural 
groups, nevertheless are apparent in 
all social groups. Therefore, it seems 
important that school personnel evalu- 
ate academic performance, not only in 
terms of the socioeconomic level of 
their students, but also in terms of the 
sex of the individual and the role that 
sex differences play in the value sys- 
tem of the group of which the student 
is a part. 

8 Robert Scriven Carter, “How Invalid Are 


Marks Assigned by Teachers?” J ournal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XLIII (April, 1952), 218-28. 


? Clifford Swenson, “The Girls Are Teachers’ 
Pets,” Clearing House, XVII (May, 1943), 


537-40. 


DEVELOPMENTAL VALUES IN 
VOLUNTARY READING 


SAMUEL WEINGARTEN 
Chicago City Junior College, Wright Branch 


ALUES which books can have for 
the personal and social develop- 
ment of youth are frequently dis- 
cussed in contemporary educational 
literature. Books have been cata- 
logued according to such values, goals 
in reading instruction have been set 
for the utilization of such possibilities 
for influencing youth, and curriculum 
planning has included guidance that 
will help young people, through iden- 
tification with characters and situa- 
tions in books, to solve the problems 
which inevitably exist for them in 
their growth toward adulthood. All 
these efforts have been based on the 
assumption that books can aid the in- 
dividual in attaining self-understand- 
ing and “equipment for living.” 
Personal testimonies confirming the 
fact that books are salutary in this 
way have been made. Directors of 
clinics aiding young people to become 
better adjusted within themselves and 
to society have told from their obser- 
vations how reading materials, care- 
fully selected to meet the needs of a 
young person, combined with other 
factors, have assisted him in this ad- 
justment! Smith sought through a 
questionnaire inquiry to learn how 


* 


reading had changed the thinking, at- 
titudes, or behavior of 502 students in 
Grades IV-VIII.2 Lorang studied the 
responses of 2,374 high-school stu- 
dents to a questionnaire which aske 
them to indicate what books and mag- 
azines had had a good or bad effect on 
them, what emotions had been 
aroused, and what actions had re- 
sulted from reading.? Neither of these 
studies, however, aimed to evaluate 
the effects of reading in terms of the 
developmental needs of youth as these 
have been defined by psychologists ge 
the last several decades. 


1a) Thomas Verner Moore, 5 
The Nature and Treatment of Menti 
chap. xiii, pp. 216 ff. New York: Grune 
ton, 1943. 

b) Thomas Verner Moore, 
of Betty: Reading and the Trea! 
sonality Disorders," Twentieth Century 
pp. 190-200. Edited by William S. Kni 
er. New York: Philosophical Library, Inc. 

c) Paul Witty, “Promoting Growth a™ 
velopment through Reading," Elementary 
lish, XXVII (December, 1950), 493-500- 

2Nila B. Smith, ‘The Personal an 
Values of Reading," Elementary English 
(December, 1948), 490-500. 

3Sister Mary Corde Lorang, The e. É 
Reading on Moral Conduct and Emotion í Amer" 
ence. Washington: Catholic University ? 
ica Press, 1946. 
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[. The purpose of the questionnaire 

Survey discussed in this article was to 

p onde (1) the extent to which 

: er voluntary reading of books had 
i. 1,256 adolescents and young 
es s master the developmental tasks 
P^ Bernas of their growth level,* 
| T e types of books which had de- 
a D values for them, and (3) 
m inds of life-problems that their 

ading helped them solve. 


SUBJECTS OF THE SURVEY 
» Sem students from whom data 
dn acm were enrolled as Fresh- 
Stee Sophomores in seventeen 
ties es ative colleges and universi- 

om ew York, New Jersey, Illinois, 
no ; Ohio, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
bs Texas, California, and 
teat pep Their ages ranged from 
Which c thirty years. The reading 
em ines were asked to recall might 
Past, Te n done at any time in the 
would hi assumed that the replies 
Cernin tnish, on the whole, data con- 
of de a representative cross-section 
Bs Mental reading and of the develop- 
bugs needs in early and late adoles- 

* and in early adulthood. 


Si 


INS 
TRUMENT FOR OBTAINING DATA 


us data were obtained primarily 

" ium a questionnaire devised by 

A in th €r and administered as Form 

| "s € branch of the Chicago City 
T : College in which he teaches 
j ang Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks 


ucation, pp. 30-72. Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1948, 
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and as Form B in the other participat- 
ing institutions. These forms were 
identical except in two respects. 
First, the students answering Form B 
of the questionnaire were asked also 
whether their reading had helped 
them solve their personal problems. 
Second, they were asked to reply to 
twelve additional items concerning 
the names of books which had helped 
them in twelve developmental tasks of 
adolescence. 

Table 1 summarizes the data ob- 
tained in response to the question- 
naire. 


VALUE OF BOOKS IN MASTERING 
DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 


Self-understanding.—Self-examina- 
tion and self-understanding have been 
recognized as essential aspects of hu- 
man growth as far back as the time of 
Socrates, who advised as a slogan for 
self-development, “Know thyself.” 
Understanding the self and developing 
an adequate, satisfying ideal of self 
are today regarded by psychologists as 
important developmental needs of 
youth. In answering the question, 
“Have you ever read of a character in 
a story or play who seemed similar to 
you so that you imaginatively identi- 
fied yourself with this character?” 354 
(28.2 per cent) of the students indi- 
cated that they had made such an 
identification. 

Finding the ideal self—Research 
has led to diverse opinions concerning 
the extent to which youth find their 
ideal self in books as well as in their 
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peers and in adults? The ego ideal be- 
comes a composite of all the identifica- 


TABLE 1 


EXTENT TO WHICH VOLUNTARY READING 
OF 1,256 ADOLESCENTS AND YOUNG 
ADULTS HELPED THEM MASTER DE- 
VELOPMENTAL TASKS 


STUDENTS 
FINDING VALUE 
In READING 
DEVELOPMENTAL TASK 


Num- | Per 
ber Cent 


eal 354 | 28.2 
Finding the ideal self........... 410 


Selí-understanding...... 
32.6 


Personal qualities: 

Developing personal qualities 
like those of a character read 
WII eu ons uices noe if escas 375 | 29.9 

Developing personal qualities 
like those of an ideal charac- 
e ee ada Sp DAO 156 | 12.4 


Personal behavior: 
Changing behavior because of 


something read............ 431 | 34.3 
Trying to behave like charac- 

ter read about.......-.... 261 | 20.8 
Trying to behave like ideal 

character. a ee cen 92| 7.3 


Development of values: 
Changing attitude toward life 
as a result of reading....... 491 | 39.1 
Receiving help in developing 
values for living or under- 
standing of life.........--- 760 | 60.5 
Solution of personal problems: 
Finding in reading a life-prob- 
lem interesting because of its 
similarity to reader's prob- 
JE EEATT 408 | 32.5 
Receiving help in solving prob- 
lem through reading...... 162*| 19.9* 


Choice of vocation: 

Having read within the last five 
years books related to voca- 
tions which they intended to 
TolloWszs us cecus mios 420 

Having been helped to select a 
born —— 133 | 10.6 


33.4 


* Included on Form B emma Ínfss 
tered to 816 atu ya of the questionnaire adminis: 
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tions with people that the young pet 
son makes; among these people may 
be a character in a book who becomes 
for him an ideal whose traits and be- 
havior he may seek to emulate. Such 
an ideal in their reading was found by 
410 (32.6 per cent) of the students. 
Effect of reading on personal trails.— 
The extent to which readers are af- 
fected by their reading and the specific 
ways in which personality develop- 
ment and social adjustment are modi- 
fied have not been fully established 
by research. To the question, “Have 
you ever tried to develop personal 
qualities like those of a character 
about whom you read in a story or 
play?” 375 (29.9 per cent) of the stu- 
dents answered affirmatively. d 
An attempt was made to determine 
the extent to which the characters who 
served as models for the attainment © 
personal qualities were also the ideal 
characters. Of the students respond- 
ing, 156 (12.4 per cent) indicated that 
they had tried to develop persona 
qualities like those of an ideal chat 
acter whom they had found in their 
reading. The per cent of responses i 
this question differs greatly from the 
per cent of students who found v 
ideal character in reading (32.6) an 
from the per cent who sought to attain 
the qualities of characters encounter? 
in reading (29.9). kes 
Effect of reading on behavior 
5 Robert J. Havighurst, Myra Z. Robins 


and Mildred Dorr, “The Development 9- y, 


Ideal Self in Childhood and Adolescence; amb it; 
nal of Educational Research, xL (Dec 


1946), 255. 
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There has been an assumption that 
books can influence not only persons' 
thinking and emotions but also be- 
havior of other types. Of the students 
participating, 431 (34.3 per cent) re- 
called having changed their behavior 
In Some respect because of something 
which they had read. It may be as- 
sumed that the change in behavior in- 
dicated in these responses was the re- 
Sult of ideas and situations described, 
as well as of the impact of characters 
encountered in reading. In reply to the 
a, “Have you ever tried to be- 
ave like a character about whom you 
read in a story or play?” 261 (20.8 per 

cent) answered affirmatively. 
" To what extent were these charac- 
Ts whose behavior these young 
nl had tried to imitate the ideal 
quietem whom they had found in 
tion teria: d In response to a ques- 
lim a hg to obtain this informa- 
‘ons he be per cent) said that they 
poy a to behave like an ideal char- 
teat hom they had found in their 
tig g. These answers are in sharp 
m ast with those showing the per 
"i of Students who found an ideal 
e Mig in reading (32.6 per cent) 
M ith those showing the per cent of 
E i Who indicated merely that 
6t d lad tried to imitate the behavior 
aracters encountered in reading 

8 per cent). 

is evelopment of values —One of the 
tient Important tasks for self-develop- 
ian Which adolescents must master 
ifie building of values, the develop- 
fo of a philosophy of life. To the 
Stion, “Do you remember ever 
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reading a novel, short story, play, 
biography, autobiography, or poem 
which changed your attitude?” 491 
(39.1 per cent) replied “Yes.” Of the 
students responding, 760 (60.5 per 
cent) said that some of the books 
which they listed as having read in the 
last five years had helped them to de- 
velop values for living or to attain a 
better understanding of the meaning 
of life. 

Solution of personal problems.—lm- 
portant in all inquiries concerning the 
relation of reading to individual needs 
is the recognition by the reader of life- 
situations which have elements in 
common with problems which he him- 
self must solve. Through such recogni- 
tion he can see how other individuals 
have solved these problems and can 
perhaps gain some aid by incorporat- 
ing these modes of adjustment into 
his own. In response to the question, 
*Have you ever found in a novel, a 
short story, a biography or autobiog- 
raphy, or a play which you have read 
a life-problem which interested you 
greatly because of its similarity to 
some problem which you yourself 
have had?" 408 (32.5 per cent) an- 
swered affirmatively. In answering the 
complementary question, "Can you 
say that you were helped in solving 
your own problem by this reading?" 
162 (19.9 per cent) of the 816 students 
who answered Form B of the ques- 
tionnaire said “Y es, ? o 

5 Tn order to obtain similar information from 
students in the institution in which this form of 


the questionnaire was not used, students there 
were asked to check an Inventory of Satisfac- 
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Choice of vocation—The selection 
of, and preparation for, an occupation 
and the achievement of assurance of 
economic independence are among the 
most crucial tasks which adolescents 
must master. Books have long had an 
important role in assisting youth in 
the selection of their lifework. Of the 
students participating in this study, 
420 (33.4 per cent) listed, among the 
materials read within the last five 
years, books related to vocations 
which they intended to follow. One 
hundred and thirty-three students 
(10.6 per cent) indicated that some of 
these books had helped them select a 
vocation. 

Summary of reading responses.—It 
was assumed in this study that a stu- 
dent’s affirmative indication of his re- 
action to his reading materials in re- 
spect to the points noted above indi- 
cated that his reading had contained 
developmental values for him. Of the 
possible number of developmental 
values expressed in these items of the 
questionnaire (twelve in Form A and 
thirteen in Form B), the average at- 
tainment for the group was four val- 
ues. Four students attained the maxi- 
mum number of developmental val- 
ues. One hundred and eighty-three at- 


tions Found in Reading Fiction (Form A, Test 
293-42-1, Co-operative Test Division, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1950). Sixty-nine per cent of 440 students at- 
tested to having been helped in understanding 
themselves; 78 per cent to having attained an 
understanding of other people's motivations; 68 
per cent to having noted other people's problems; 
75 per cent to having seen possible solutions for 
their own problems. 
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tained not a single one of these values. 
The average per cent of affirmative 
replies to items of the questionnaire 
was 27.4. On only one item out of a 
possible thirteen (the contribution of 
reading to the development of a phi- 
losophy of life) did at least 50 per cent 
in this group of 1,256 students answer 
affirmatively; the exact per cent was 
60.5. The next item of developmental 
significance, in order of attainment, 
was the change in attitude effected by 
reading in 39.1 per cent of the group. 
Only 10.6 per cent of the students at- 
tested to having been helped by their 
reading in choosing a vocation. 


BOOKS THAT HELPED IN MASTERY 
OF DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 


Twelve items in the final section of 
Form B of the questionnaire, which 
was administered to 816 students, 
constituted a series of statements JD. 
brief form of the twelve developmen 
tal tasks, shown in Table 2, whic 
adolescents and young adults must 
master. It was assumed that reading 
which helped young people in these 
tasks had developmental value for 
them. ' 

The students were asked to indic 
“Yes” before each item describing 
task which reading a novel, shor 
story, biography or autobiography 
essay, play, or poem had helped Sr 
to master. After the item so indicate 1 
the students were asked to write 
title of the book or other work S 
which had contributed to mastery 
this task. 

It was assumed that, wh 


ate 


en the game 
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book has helped more than one person had such value for at least two stu- 
to master a specific developmental dents in each instance. Fifty-seven of 
task, there is a greater degree of prob- these books also had another value for 
ability that the book will generally one student, in each instance, in rela- 
have values related to this task. Sev- tion to some other developmental 
enty-seven books were found to have task. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEVELOPMENTAL VALUES OF THIRTEEN BOOKS, EACH 
HAVING SUCH VALUES FOR AT LEAST TEN STUDENTS 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS INDICATING VALUE 


g 
$| | 3 
g 
DEVELOPMENTAL TASK i 2 ; E i 
EPERERA a| 5 JE 
GEREERHIEREEFEREIHIEHEHE 
MESEIFHFHEEEHEEBEIESEAEHEHEE 
$|lilàdl&^siB à 8|slslsláld à 
1 Rl ale la 8|& |Z * LS RET Se 
: 2 dave a better con- 
ie lon of your role in 
: essa mag ora woman it 10 s| 3| 2 1| 1| 2) 4| STE 
be in derstand yourself! 
^o MR 2b EB ES E nae | as l : 
m Understand members 
Pee family so that 
ieee get along better 
4, ith them, oe nene 2 a j ell js 
sede along with per- 
M me Yourownage..| 3| 12 11 2 2 1 2 33 
bend ek well with other 
or 
6, füfbee.. ^ rem y 6 d USE s Dad dal M ; 
ES gain independence 
p nat you can makel 
ie Ra act with- 
end 
7, sa MER 2 4 + E ara 
Set along with per. 
h g with per- 
8. Tus of the Opposite sex. of 5 3 fa À 
You d assurance that 
Ln ecome E 
9. To ically independent | 1 Eu ig 
You wil assurance that} 
Ed ain a 
rto LM da ls 
Serves it an ideal who 
yo a model in| ib 
u, Topco ment..... 8 2 A : 
€ for ia 
12, d family tee 4 i sagt n 
n Snow hi ‘to live 
w Ow to live 
a A mariage partner + ; 
otal ny 
mber of stu- 
dents heinei Sah x 48 | 24 | 21 | 18 | 15 | 14 | 13 13 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 11 | 10 |223 
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In addition to these seventy-seven 
books, one hundred books had devel- 
opmental value for a single student in 
respect to at least two of the develop- 
mental tasks; in some instances these 
values were for the same student. 
There were, too, 264 books mentioned 
once by a student in relation to only 
one developmental task. 

Although these lists of books con- 
sist primarily of literary works from 
which young persons profited by mak- 
ing personal and situational identifica- 
tions, there are in each list some “self- 
help” books of the type popular in 
recent years, offering general treat- 
ments of common problems and sug- 
gestions for solutions to dilemmas 
often faced by people. 

From the first of these lists, the 
books which had the greatest number 
of developmental values for these stu- 
dents were determined. Thirteen 
books were found, each of which had 
had such values for at least ten stu- 
dents. The distribution of the develop- 
mental values according to the books 
in which they are found is shown in 
Table 2. 

In all instances except one, each 
book in this list of 13 had several val- 
ues for an individual student. The 223 
developmental values which were at- 
tributed to these books had signifi- 
cance for 178 different students. Nine 
of the books were written in this cen- 
tury; that eight of these are novels is 
not surprising, since the reading of 
young people is usually extensive in 
this type of literature. It is note- 
worthy that with the exception of one 
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best seller, Cheaper by the Dozen, all 
these novels may be considered mod- 
ern classics. Three of the thirteen 
books, Little Women, Seventeenth Sum- 
mer, and Seventeen, are especially ap- 
propriate for adolescents. The four 
books not written in this century rep- 
resent fiction, autobiography, the 
philosophical essay, and a variety of 
types of literature in the Bible. 

The developmental values that 4 
book may contain for an individua 
depend on his personal characteristics 
and needs. Yet the fact that seventy 
seven books had the same develop- 
mental value for at least two students 
seems to indicate that the content ° 
some books is related to the common 
needs of youth and is of potent! 
value in helping young people. Tar- 
kington’s Seventeen was of value ?? 
helping twelve students in pect rela- 
tions. Daly’s Seventeenth Summer ha 


the same developmental value Y 
eleven students. Emerson's Essay d 
elpe 


(especially his “Self-Reliance”) h i 
five students develop the ability hi 
make decisions and act without exc? 
sive dependence on older person? 


CONTRIBUTION OF READING TO THP 
SOLUTION OF LIFE-PROBLEMS 
and gill 


Identification with persons 3e 354 


tions depicted in reading —Of U^. 
students noted earlier as reply ing em 
firmatively to the questionnaire ith 
concerning their identifications " 18 
persons depicted in their reading» ing 
replied more fully than by € S m 
“Yes.” Of these comments, pout 
nished complete information ? 
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these Students! experiences in this 

kind of identification. 
a x 408 students who indicated 
sits "d had read of life-situations 
bes dou comparable to their own, 
"mec ru information than a 
| EN native reply. Of these, 309 
| ed ee with sufficient data to be 
ien analysis. In some instances 
bs x: with whom the reader indi- 
iius n identification was also in a 
tif. on with which the reader iden- 

ed himself, 
E in identification.—Not all 
i Prin with whom the 236 stu- 
mult entified in their reading 
Bons os Personality conflict; indica- 
154. Th conflict were present in only 
E ena E other 82 had traits consid- 
cation 2 by the reader; identi- 
Dossessin al with the character 
à Sense e: ose traits gave the reader 
and reaf gratification and prestige 
aS Worth vox his concept of himself 
giving - n fact, 26 of the students 
| Consi te gg answers to this item 
«they reco the character in whom 
po TY ie traits similar to their 
of ident; eir ideal. In most instances 
| ter, t ification with an ideal charac- 
| tion a recognized the depic- 
Situation oe similar to himself, in a 
ideally ee similar to his own, who 
M his problem. : 

Jàractey. 1 entification with those 
flicts ind having personality con- 
j the stud socially undesirable traits, 
į tandin pe Was led to self-under- 
im E which in turn could lead 
Onscious efforts for improve- 
Among the 119 students who 


i | | — 


the 
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checked Form B of the questionnaire 
and who identified with characters in 
conflict, 38 (31.9 per cent) indicated 
that they had derived developmental 
values from the books in which such 
identifications were made. 

Not all the situations with which 
the students identified were conflict 
situations—294 instances of identifi- 
cation with conflict situations oc- 
curred out of 408 identifications with 
situations. Of the 207 students check- 
ing Form B of the questionnaire who 
made such identifications, 118 (57 per 
cent) indicated that they were helped 
in a specific way through this kind of 
identification. Even when statistical 
evidence of help is lacking, it may be 
assumed that recognition of similarity 
of characters and their problems to 
himself and his problem had thera- 
peutic value for the reader. 

Reading and the needs of youth.— 
The 545 personal and situational 
identifications about which informa- 
tion sufficient to analyze was supplied 
by students in their comments can be 
classified in the following categories: 
1. Family relations 
2. Relations with age mates of bot 


attaining status in the peer group 
3. Understanding and getting along with 
people 


4. Attaining adult status 
5. The relationship of the individual to the 


h sexes: 


environment 
6. Attaining vocational status 
7. Developing values for living and a phi- 


losophy of life 
8. Concern about effec 
ment 


9. Attention 
undesirable 


ts of lack of adjust- 


to personal traits, desirable and 
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These categories are not mutually 
exclusive, but the nature of the infor- 
mation available seemed to warrant 
use of all the categories. The com- 
ments from which these categories 
were derived included or implied 
needs and problems of the kind usual- 
ly designated by psychologists as 
characteristic of the periods of adoles- 
cence and young adulthood. The larg- 
est number of problems revealed by 
identification with characters having 
personality conflicts and with conflict 
situations are in the areas of ‘“‘Rela- 
tionships with age mates of both 
sexes" (26 identifications with person- 
alities in conflict, 69 identifications 
with conflict situations) and “Family 
relationships” (10 identifications with 
personality conflict; 83 identifications 
with conflict situations). If the cate- 
gories "Understanding and getting 
along with people” and “Attaining 
adult status” are considered to over- 
lap the two above-mentioned areas, 
then the prominence of the two areas 
which designate needed personal and 
social adjustment would be enlarged. 
“Adjustment to the environment” 
(not including situations related to the 
family and the peer group) and “At- 
taining vocational status” are areas of 
concern next in importance. 

An examination of individual cases 
in the categories enumerated above 
shows that these students reveal, 
through their personality and situa- 
tional identifications, the needs and 
problems which adolescents have. 
The statements concerning identifica- 
tions (and of help derived from situa- 
tional identifications by students who 
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checked Form B of the questionnaire) 
demonstrate that young people profit 
from reading in the following ways: 


1. By attaining an understanding of them- 
selves 

2. By attaining gratification in a worthy 
concept of the self 

3. By recognizing an ideal person suita 
for emulation 

4. By understanding other people’ 
tions 

5. By noting other people’s solutions to 
problems 

6. By seeing that their own problems at 
unique 

7. By acquiring perspective 

problems b- 
. By finding solutions for their own pr? 


lems 


ble 
s motiva- 
their 
enot 


on their ow? 


co 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 


The focus of this study was the vol- 
untary reading of adolescents an 
young adults. In such reading they 
find not only enjoyment of the literary 
art and opportunities for vicar! 
perience but also a means for self- t 
in solving their problems of adjust. à 

The significance of this study 
primarily in what the small per ce? 
students whose voluntary rea ing h 
purposive revealed concernin£ V 
developmental values in their re? "e 
From this evidence the meaning t 
reading can have for other Y 
people with similar needs can be 
ferred. It is the task of teacher? to 
brarians, clinicians, and counse wr pe 
guide youth to books which co™ oplê 
interest and value for young pe as 
and which have potentialities p) ‘a 
suming a dynamic role in the € and 
of factors which affect person 
social development. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BRYAN F. SWAN AND 


GENEROSE DUNN 


Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


INCE the summer of 1945, when the 
the a —— bombs were exploded, 
Sistas -grade students in the Lab- 

Ted School of the University of 
dent. have been studying units on 
adya energy. The first unit involved 
is ie reading of current newspaper 

ime reports combined with 
Ends ration and discussion of such 
titi science concepts as the 
te e of atoms, diffusion, and in- 
seus md of mass and energy. 
many of ents asked good questions, 

s due = had to go unanswered. 
increas d ume of literature in the field 
tryin ed, the teacher was kept busy 
basi to find answers to the students' 

iries, 
of L^ & few years the senior author 

Paks article wrote a paper tracing 

the developments leading up 
from a bei d of getting energy 
aper Lu atoms. Later on, this 
tin rnished the starting point for 
Science mbly program given by the 

Wi Classes. 

ek d the exception of the first unit, 
stu e oe on atomic energy Were 
Brade near the end of the ninth 

* By that time the students had 


a 


learned, from their study of chemistry, 
electricity, radiation, and the like, 
many of the science principles leading 
up to the splitting of atoms. 


TRYING THE UNIT WITH STUDENTS OF 
VARYING SCIENCE BACKGROUNDS 


There was some curiosity on the 
part of the teachers as to whether a 
unit involving many of the major 
science concepts could be managed 
by students who had not yet studied 
ninth-grade science. The opportunity 
to try such a unit with this type of 
student came with the summer session 
of 1953. The guiding principle of this 
session was to be enrichment, and the 
general theme of the subject-matter 
content was to be natural science. De- 
velopmental reading of science and of 
other materials was to be emphasized. 

Composition of student group.—The 
student group was composed of eleven 
boys and nine girls, who had com- 
pleted Grades VII or VIII in fourteen 
different elementary schools. The 
amount of formal science instruction 
of the students varied from none to 
four years. 

Scheduling of classes —Summer 
school was in session mornings only, 
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and the first two periods of forty-five 
minutes each were assigned to science 
and reading. This schedule permitted 
flexibility in planning the program of 
activities, such as interchange of peri- 
ods or lengthening one period and 
shortening the other. 

Approach—A problem approach 
was used in presenting the subject 
matter to the students. Six general 
problems were investigated: 

1. What does an atomic explosion look like? 

2. What damage does an atomic explosion 
do? 

3. How can we protect ourselves from 
atomic explosions? (a) Blast? (b) Heat? 
(c) Radioactivity? 

4. What are some constructive uses of 
atomic energy? 

5. How can we use science principles to help 
us to understand and to live with atomic 
energy? 

6. What were some of the scientific dis- 
coveries leading up to getting energy from 
splitting atoms? 


TEACHING PRINCIPLES 


Because atomic explosions are very 
dramatic, we introduced the work of 
the summer by showing motion pic- 
tures of atomic explosions. The films 
were those taken of the experimental 
explosions on Bikini, on Eniwetok, 
and in Nevada. 

To help the students acquire a 
means of understanding and inter- 
preting these motion pictures, the in- 
structors, before showing the films, 
gave a number of demonstrations of 
science principles and showed the stu- 
dents how to use them in solving a 
problem. A simple exhibit demon- 
strating electrical principles served to 
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show them how a principle operates in 
a number of situations and how these 
principles can be used to solve new 
problems. Certain electrical principles 
were demonstrated, and the exhibit 
was left set up for students to manipu- 
late whenever time was available. The 
students were then shown demon- 
strations of the following physical 
principles: 

1. Air takes up space. 

2. Air is elastic; hence, longitudinal waves 
are set up when air molecules are set into 
vibration. 

3. Air has weight and exerts pressure. 

4. Most materials expand when heate 
contract when cooled. 

5. Bodies at rest tend to remain at T 
bodies in motion tend to continue n 
motion in a straight line. 

6. Solids are changed to liquids and li 
are changed to gases when heat i5 addec- 

7. Warm air holds more water vapor than 
cooler air. 

8. Rising air expands and gets cooler. 

The motion picture Operation Cr pM 
roads (6) was then shown. After i 
showing, the students explained b pi 
they had seen in light of the princip i 
earlier demonstrated. Several WR. 
about an atomic explosion were told i 
them, for example, that the explosio, 
gives off radioactive substances whic 
are harmful to man and can the 
other substances radioactive; me 
explosion heats the air to incan " 
cence for a brief interval. On the Es d 
of the principles which they ihat 
learned, the students reasone 
some materials near the blast z " 
vaporized; that the air was viole 10 
expanded; that the high pressure ue se 
duced a strong wind; that, bec? 


d and 


est, and 


quids 
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cooler air holds less water vapor than 
hot air, the cloud which appeared was 
formed by the expanding column of 
ar above the explosion. 
is bes other motion pictures of atom- 
iei p. TON Operation Greenhouse (7) 
iss arget Nevada (9), were also 
sions €: discussed. These discus- 
Gian rought out some additional 
dae. Principles needed to help un- 
en the effect of atomic explo- 
ou list m principles were added to 
explain P principles we used did not 
Bild e total effect of an atomic 
b m The main idea was to show 
ciple mple, everyday science prin- 
. C$ can be used to explain some- 
Ing new, 


DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


x n the first phase of the work, 
nie e teacher introduced easy- 
Sketches E Interesting biographical 

ni, and be the Curies, Einstein, Fer- 
Work leq "un famous scientists whose 
energy he the discovery of atomic 
aged to S each student was encour- 
efor at a speed which was 
Scious of vi for him, he became con- 

Prove E reading rate and tried to 
ests on "y Speed and comprehension 
Purposes : material were given. The 
Stimulate į, these activities were to 

te, an d Interest, to Increase reading 
the sty Fide the same time, to prepare 
Ing ah for the more difficult read- 

> ead, 
sein picture Atomic Alert (2) 
tant d own because it seemed im- 
i go immediately to the prob- 
Protecting ourselves from the 
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Por: 
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dangers we had seen. After showing 
this film, we used an objective test to 
point up certain of its highlights. The 
discussion which followed showed that 
there was great interest in finding out 
more about radiation from radioactive 
materials. The small booklet, 4 B C's 
of Radiation! was then introduced as a 
reading exercise. A number of demon- 
strations were given to help the stu- 
dents understand radiation. An objec- 
tive test was administered on the 
reading material. 


THE DEMONSTRATION EXHIBIT 


By this time the number of science 
principles that had been encountered 
was substantial Although many of 
these were familiar, it seemed advis- 
able to provide activity of some sort to 
reinforce the students’ understanding 
of these principles. Furthermore, up to 
this point the opportunity for student 
laboratory work had been limited. 
Therefore, an exhibit was planned to 
show experimental setups which dem- 
onstrated the science principles that 
the class had studied and would study 
in more detail later. The exhibits con- 
sisted of demonstration devices plus 
cards on which the students wrote the 
principles demonstrated and their ap- 
plication to atomic energy. Each stu- 
dent prepared at least one exhibit, and 
the exhibit was photographed, with 
the student standing beside it. The 
pictures were made into transparent 
slides. After the pictures were taken, 


1 Brookhaven National Laboratory, A B C's 


of Radiation. Hamilton, Ohio: Champion Paper 
& Fibre Co., 1949. 
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the exhibits were set up in a spare 
classroom, where group members as 
well as visitors could browse. The 
slides were completed before the end 
of the summer and shown to the 
group. At this showing each student 
explained his own exhibit to the 
group. 

It should be mentioned that the 
demonstration exhibit was highly 
structured. The students were given 
duplicated lists of the principles to be 
exhibited. Included on this list were 
principles which they had not yet 
studied but which were needed to 
understand the next steps. The stu- 
dents were asked to choose at least one 
of the principles. The demonstration 
equipment had been previously laid 
out so as to speed up the operation. A 
model of how the accompanying card 
should be prepared was written on the 
board, and further suggestions for 
each principle were written on a slip 
of paper. White four-inch by six-inch 
cards, a slightly larger piece of colored 
construction paper, and transparent 
tape were provided. The students then 
tried out their demonstrations to be- 
come more familiar with them and 
prepared the exhibits and exhibit 
cards. 

The activity was highly structured 
in this way because the reference ma- 
terial had been taken from so many 
sources and because the students were 
unfamiliar with the available equip- 
ment for demonstrating. This struc- 
turing did not inhibit the students' 
creative activity. The structured 
equipment was only the beginning of 
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their activity. They tried a number of 
variations with their experiment and 
informally showed them to others. 
Their thoroughness also showed up in 
the way they wrote up their exhibit 
cards. While most of them followed 
the general pattern set up for the card, 
there was considerable variation 1M 
their product. 


A FIELD TRIP 


The motion picture Making Atomic 
Energy a Blessing (5) served to intro" 
duce the students to the constructive 
uses of atomic energy. A trip to see the 
University of Chicago's betatron an 
synchrocyclotron gave them 2 goo 
idea of what these machines looke 
like and how they were used for T^ 
search purposes. The teacher found i 
easy to explain how these machines 
worked by recalling a few of the 50" 
ence principles that had been earlier 
demonstrated and exhibited. 


READING AND VO CABULARY 
EXERCISES 


The motion picture Unlocking the 
Atom (10) was shown to point UP . 
fact that a long line of discover” 
finally led to a successful chain 162^ 
tion. It served to introduce the rite 
ing of the paper “Energy from er 
ting Atoms,"? a story of scientific io? 
covery leading up to a chain € y 
Objective-test exercises of th © (y 
tiple-choice type were prepare er 
five- or six-page passages of the P e. 
In the first exercise the students 


itt 
2 Bryan F. Swan, “Energy from SP eset) 
Atoms.” Unpublished paper. Pp. 62 (PP 
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asked to read the passage and answer 
the questions from memory. They pre- 
Pared two sets of answers, one of 
= they handed in as they com- 
ine answering the questions. They 
iim To the second answer 
e y referring to the passage. Each 
"dent then had two scores: a memo- 
ian € and a reading score. The cor- 
bis answers were then read and dis- 
= when discussion was necessary. 
or the reading exercises had been 
S^ M several times, the proce- 
thiden 7 changed to one in which the 
Bü» d s could refer to the passage at 
giestis while answering the test 
iene This was done to give the 
readin = greater feeling of security in 
consi "d ns Passages that contained a 
i i le amount of new material. 
tors in s asked to note the distrac- 
tors haq "bna items. These distrac- 
represent re chosen because they 
the rd likely misinterpretations 
the stud ading material. In this way 
Tea, ding a evaluate their own 
Problems, ul as they solved the 
me Vocabulary tests were ad- 
Ga foe during the summer. One of 
ty to * Web students an opportuni- 
Words, their knowledge of science 
f twent e students were given a list 
Count ad Sclence words and asked to 
they * © number which they thought 
Words “by An objective test on the 
turned as then administered. This 
eval Cut to be an excellent self- 
lative exercise, 

"ing the period in which they 


re y * 
*ading the passage from “Ener- 
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Ey from Splitting Atoms," the stu- 
dents were also doing laboratory work, 
studying their exhibits of science prin- 
ciples, and participating in lecture 
demonstrations. These activities were 
designed to consolidate and enrich 
the ideas gained from the reading 
exercises. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


In general, the unit was very suc- 
cessful. The students were interested 
in the work, and the tests and evalua- 
tive devices indicated that they were 
learning. The authors believe that the 
success of such a unit depends on the 
students! possession of a working 
knowledge of some of the principles 
before the unit begins. Without such a 
knowledge, the students find that the 
load of principles is too great, and they 
get lost in trying to relate unknown 
principles to new subject matter. If 
they know some of the principles, they 
are presented with an excellent prob- 
lem of applying familiar principles in 
new situations and of learning a few 
new principles. 

Fius? 
1. A for Alom. 15 minutes, color. Schenec- 
tady 5, New York: General Electric Co., 


1953. 

Shows, by animation, the structure of the 
atom, how large amounts of energy are re- 
leased from certain atoms, and how this 
energy can be applied to peacetime uses. 

2. Atomic Alert. 12 minutes, black and 
white, Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 1951. 

Explains the effects of atomic explosions and 
the protective measures that can be taken. 


3 These are all 16mm sound films. 
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. Atomic Energy. 10 minutes, black and 


white. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 1947. 


Explains with animated drawings some of 
the ideas that are fundamental to an under- 
standing of atomic energy. Natural radio- 
activity, nuclear synthesis, and nuclear fis- 
sion are explained. 


. Bikini—Radiological Laboratory. 22 min- 


utes, color. New York: United World- 
Government, 1951. 


A survey of the effects of radioactivity on 
plant and animal life after the Bikini test 
explosions. 


. Making Atomic Energy a Blessing. 25 


minutes, black and white. New York: 
United World-Government, 1952. 


Shows many peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


. Operation Crossroads. 27 minutes, color. 


New York: United World-Government, 
1949. 


Description of preparations for and of the 
actual Bikini test explosion. 


. Operation Greenhouse. 25 minutes, color. 


New York: United World-Government, 
1951. 

Describes Eniwetok tests of 1951. It shows 
the heat and blast effects on buildings, air- 
craft, etc. 


. Operation. Sandstone. 18 minutes, color. 


New York: United World-Government, 
1951. 


Describes preparations for, and the explo- 
sions at, Eniwetok tests in 1948. 


. Target Nevada. 22 minutes, color. New 


York: Nu-Art Films, Inc., 1952. 
Description of the tests of atomic weapons 
and their effects in Nevada. 

Unlocking the Atom. 20 minutes, black 
and white. New York: United World- 
Education, 1951. 


Story of scientific investigation by many 
scientists. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EXTRA- 
CLASS ACTIVITIES! 


CLAYTON M. GJERDE an» MARVIN D. ALCORN 
San Diego State College 


Tq LITERATURE dealing specifi- 
oe esl ue extra-class activities 
thes 4 uring recent months con- 
Probleme present a wide variety of 
s aa proposals, indicative of 
for the i Y concern educators have 
Pala bim development of today's 
Peared ‘ost of the literature has ap- 
' entire - periodicals, although one 
Mns t was devoted to inter- 
ers dents om and single chap- 
Were E. to extra-class activities 
of the yr E such books as The Work 
dhe High School by Leslie 
a bey (Macmillan Co., 1953) 
tion by F ee Education in Ac- 
NECS 1953), - Zeran (Chartwell House, 
sects oe dealt with specific 
Er T € extra-class activity pro- 
to Teceiv e student council continued 
Specific ss more attention than other 
assem py: Ctivities, while publications, 
aps m and finance problems per- 
ast ye Ived less attention than in 

ars, 
View ete number of the articles re- 
Were concerned with broader 
a we also Item 416 (Foehrenbach) in the list 


elect, 
1s 5 i references appearing in the March, 
9f the School Review. 


problems of administration of extra- 
class activity programs and with the 
co-ordination of extra-class activities 
with the rest of the curriculum. Au- 
thors continue to point out the values 
of extra-class activities and frequently 
suggest criteria for evaluating activity 
programs. The literature also reveals a 
continued concern for the problems of 
training and assisting faculty sponsors 
of activities. 

There were at least two reports of 
state-wide or regional conferences 
dealing with leadership training, and 
two were devoted to activities of state- 
wide organizations. 

The literature revealed a definite 
and perhaps growing interest in extra- 
class activities as potential influences 
on personality development and ad- 
justment. One article actually pointed 
out the potential similarity between 
participation in extra-class activities 
and the process of psychotherapy. 
443. "Administration of the Health, Physi- 

cal Education and Recreation Program 
in Secondary Schools," Bulletin of the 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVII (May, 


1953), 93-136. 
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445. 


446. 


447, 


448. 
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Includes several articles which approach 
the problems and the administration of 
athletic programs in secondary schools. 


ANDEREGG, SALLY. "The Educational 
Value of Stamp Collecting," School Ac- 
tivities, XXV (October, 1953), 69-70. 


Makes a good case for the recreational and 
educational possibilities of a stamp club. 


Benerp, Grapys. "How Do Pupils 
Benefit by Participation in the Co- 
curricular Program?” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVII (March, 
1953), 103-11. 

Presents a well-documented summary of 
pupil needs and problems and indicates the 
benefits, especially in the development of 
social skills, to be gained from participa- 
tion in co-curricular activities. 


Brrumncsty, Ray H. “A Different 
Type of Record,” School Activities, 
XXIV (February, 1953), 181-82. 
Describes how slides and tape recordings 
were used to make a record of a Freshman 
orientation program. An undertaking 
equally applicable to other student activi- 
ties. 

Brnc, Ronatp. “What Should Not Go 
into a Yearbook,” School Activities, 
XXIV (April, 1953), 251-53. 

Suggests to the yearbook sponsor pitfalls 


to be avoided if a satisfactory school his- 
tory and a favorable public opinion are to 


be assured. 


BowpEw, E. L. “Current Trends in 
Administration of Student Activities," 
School Activities, XXV (September, 
1953), 27-30. 

Summarizes the findings of a national 
survey of current administrative practices 
in the student-activity programs of select- 
ed high schools. 


BuznrzR, E. C. “Ten Commandments 
for the High School Debater," School 


450. 


451. 


452. 


453. 


454. 


{April 
Activities, XXIV (February, 1953), 
183-84. 


Discusses briefly ten important 
for the contest debater. 


guideposts 


CHRISTOPHER, A. Z., and HowARD: W. 
L. “Cocurricular Activities 1 ^. 
Indiana High Schools,” School Activ- 


ties, XXV (October, 1953), 43-45. 
nt activities 


Presents recent trends in stude: Mis 
in Indiana, together with recommenda 
for improving such activities. 


Connex, Jonn M. “The Spot Marked 
X: Mr. Brian Gets à Faculty 9' De 
Hook,” Clearing House, XXVII 


cember, 1952), 227-32. 
onvincing 


Written in fiction form, this isa C aiii 
argument for the effectiveness of. tite 
personal relationships in the sear: 
tion and supervision of extra-¢ ass 2 

sies: " 
“Bowls oF Boys? 


Donson, TAYLOR. ber 
XXV (Septem?"" 


School Activities, 
1953), 11-13. 
Stresses the educational values e » 
from a sound athletic progr tional 
scribes practices which defeat educ? 
objectives. Y ui 
“The Popular - 
Candi eatin’ 


, LUCILLE. 
Se T, 953, 
( ptembe , 1 ) 


ects of a Student 
House, XXVIII 
15-17. 


Reports the results of 
sacar and faculty of projects SP qon 
during a three-year period by B p ut the 
council in one high school. Points 

values of this kind of evaluation 


tion 
Jua! io! 
an eva " 


s work 
Erus, G. C. "Student Council go* 
shop,” School Activities, 
uary, 1953), 147-49. A 
Describes the activities of x n 
annual workshop of the Anan An d 
tion of Student Councils, he a 
State Teachers College, wit 
McKown acting as consultant- 
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456, 


457. 
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450, 


460, 
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GILPIN, MILDRED. “Group Guidance 
and the Home Room Activity Hour,” 
School Activities, XXV (September, 
1953), 21-25, 


Shows how group guidance is achieved 
during a home-room period in which stu- 
dents engage in a wide range of activities of 
a class and extra-class nature. Students 
receive credit for the activities. 


GOTTFRIED, FRANKLIN Jay. “The Ohio 
High School Activity Association,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, XXXI 
(September 17, 1952), 151-58, 167-68. 


: ^ as on a survey of high-school prin- 
o. regarding the effectiveness of the 
Which High School Activity Association, 
Y has been in continuous operation 
Since 1907, 


reper Grace G., and LAMBERG, 
Sa “Our School Code," School Ac- 
Wities, XXIV (March, 1953), 211-13. 


ant the co-operative efforts of students 
oae ud of Niles Township High 
“stad ; Skokie, Illinois, in developing a 
of — code of ethics” through the media 

ganized classes, home rooms, and 
assembly programs. 


* HannrNGrON, Jouns H. “Supervision’s 


Stepchild: Co-curricular Activities,” 

"nior College Journal, XXIII (Jan- 

Vary, 1953), 280-84. 

Mie of the value of co-curricular 

leads E and the importance of faculty 

apati ip, the author recommends that 
e staff members be made available 


to 
Serve as resource persons to faculty 
advisers, 


Karner, Erwin F. “Organizing and 
dL HER a Speech Festival," School 
Clivities, XXIV (May, 1953), 281-83. 


Tells the story of the First Southern Colo- 
rado Speech Festival. 


Ketter, Rurm Maynar. "Ceremo- 
nies and Student Organizations,” 
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462. 


463. 


464. 


465. 
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School Activities, XXIV (March, 1953), 
223-24. 

Indicates the importance of initiation or 
installation ceremonies and suggests means 
for making these more effective. 


Kinkwoop, ROBERT. “Amateurs on 
Stage,” School Activities, XXV (De- 
cember, 1953), 123-25. 

Offers practical suggestions for the im- 
provement of dramatic productions in 
high school. 


Lyre, Cartton W. “Everyone Gets 
Into the Act in Our Consolidated- 
School Activities Program,” NEA 
Journal, XLII (November, 1953), 490- 
91. 

Describes how a consolidated school, which 
transports its students, developed an extra- 
class activity program to provide learning 
opportunities for all the pupils. 


McCormick, VERA. "Suggested Pro- 
grams for a Pan American Club," 
‘School Activities, XXV (October, 1953), 
59-60. 

Outlines a program of possible club activi- 
ties for a school year. 


McKinney, FreD. “Basic Similarities 
in Counseling and Extracurricular 
Activities,” Education, LXXIII (De- 
cember, 1952), 241-44. 


Maintains that “there are certain condi- 
tions that are conducive to the improve- 
ment of emotional stability" and that 
extra-class activities have possibilities for 
providing such conditions. Through a case 
study the author focuses on the potential 
similarity between the process of psycho- 
therapy and participation in an extra-class 
activity. 

Miren, Rona W. "Evaluation Cri- 
teria for Assembly Programs," School 
Activities, XXV (September, 1953), 


5-6. 
Provides an excellent guide for the evalua- 
tion of student assemblies. 
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Moore, Harry. “Co-curricular Ac- 
tivities Demand Attention,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXVIII (March, 1953), 166-67. 


Summarizes a plan for developing a state- 
wide organization to ‘‘establish, develop, 
guide, and regulate all interschool activi- 
ties and to secure a proper balance between 
curricular and extra-curricular activities.” 
Proposes regulations and guiding principles 
to be considered in establishing such an 
organization in California. 


Morris, J. RUSSELL. "Student Lead- 
ers’ Conference," School Activities, 
XXIV (May, 1953), 275-77. 


Describes an annual leadership confer- 
ence for high-school youth held at Chico 
State College in Chico, California, where 
the “social, academic, and leadership 
problems of present-day high schools are 
analyzed and evaluated." 


NATIONAL CONTEST AND ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRIN- 
crpats. “National Contests for Schools 
—1952-53,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXVII (February, 1953), 9- 
13. 


Each February and October issue of the 
Bulletin summarizes recommendations for 
participation in national contests and 
lists approved contests. 


“Proceedings of the 37th Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
California, February 21-25, 1953,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Princi ‘pals, XXXVII 
(April, 1953), 5-504. 

Includes a number of articles dealing with 
various phases of extra-class activities. 


Rosr, Miron V. “A School's Gift to 
the Whole Community,” School Ac- 
tivities, XXIV (March, 1953), 214-15. 
Describes a project of the School Civic 
Club of Public School 184, Brooklyn, 


471. 


472. 


473. 


474. 
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which enlisted the aid of children, parents, 
teachers, and merchants in exhibiting the 
work of the “children’s school learnings.” 


SHEPARD, GEORGE E., and JAMERSON, 
Rıcuard E. Interscholastic Athletics. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co- 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii4-276. 


Analyzes current trends and re 
policies and procedures for all aspects o 
an interscholastic program. An especially 
useful reference for administrators. 


commends 


Srerwer, Wruttan S. “A Blind Spot in 
Teacher Education,” NEA Journal, 
XLII (May, 1953), 301. 

Advocates pre-service training in sponsor- 
ship of extra-class activities and points 
our how some colleges are trying to meet 
this need. 


«promot- 


STEWART, GEORGE THOMAS. ae 
Activities, 


ing a Chess Club,” School 
XXIV (April, 1953), 260-62. 
and mode of 


Indicates the objectives 
i obje n igh School 


operation of the Tucson Senio 
Chess Club. 


an hee 
TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. “Pupil rud 

? 
tivities from the Crow’s-Nest, a 
Life, XXXV (November, 1952), 

* ye; 
Presents a brief but comprehensive Fo 
of the status and trends in pupil acti (sts 
in the modern high school and m 
eight criteria for evaluating a" acti 
program. 


Tompkins, ErrswomrH, and Gur 
Frepertc T. “What Problems Fae 
Activity Sponsors?” California Jours 
of Secondary Education, XXVIII (27 
ary, 1953), 48-50. 


Reports the results of an inven 
of a limited number of sponsor 

class activities in California schools, A 
determine the nature of the proble a? 
faced by such sponsors. Suggests ^ df 
tinuing use of such surveys with? i 
vidual school systems. 


tory survey 


s of exit 
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476. TRUNP, J. Lrovp. *Extraclass Activi- 


477, 


ties and the Needs of Youth,” Adapting 
the Secondary-School Program to the 
Needs of Youth, pp. 160-79. Fifty- 
second Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part 
I. Chicago 37: Distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953. 


A comprehensive consideration of extra- 
Class activities, including present status, 
values, trends, administrative problems, 
and illustrative practices in specific kinds 
of activities. Maintains that extra-class 
envies can be particularly effective in 
EOM to growth and development 
Ee provided adequate co-operative 
t S are directed at planning, develop- 
ing, and conducting the program. 


Unrun, ADOLPH, and WEHLING, LES- 

HE. "Business Education in Student 

Activities,” School Activities, XXIV 

(May, 1953), 283-85. 

MR asa result ofa study of nineteen 

diis E Illinois and Missouri, that stu- 
e not receiving the training in 


478. 


479. 


480. 
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business attitudes and methods that they 
should be acquiring through the student- 
activity program. 


Van Poor, Geratp M. “R for Sick 
Councils," School Activities, XXV 
(November, 1953), 83-88. 


Prescribes twelve general remedies for an 
ailing council. 

Woop, Donatp I. “Leadership Train- 
ing in the Student Council,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVII (March, 
1953), 112-28. 


Discusses the place of the student council 
in the school program and suggests how the 
council can serve as a tool to provide lead- 
ership training. Gives an extensive bibliog- 
raphy. 

Woop, Donatp I. “How To Lead a 
Group Discussion,” School Activities, 
XXV (September, 1953), 3-5. 
Indicates the planning needed to enable 


high-school students to serve effectively as 
discussion leaders. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


NATHANIEL Cantor, The Teachingc— 
Learning Process. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1953. Pp. xvi4-350. $2.90. 


Professor Cantor sets forth in general 
terms the thesis of his book in this way: 


We can sum up the burden of this [book] in a 
few words. We are not proposing that the class- 
rooms of the country be turned into playgrounds 
in which pupils can play *'cops and robbers” for 
twelve years or indulge in fitful fancies of the mo- 
ment. If a two-year-old trips on the stairway in 
a home and the ‘‘progressive’’ parents instal an 
escalator to prevent further accidents, psychi- 
atric care for the parents is indicated. The child 
must learn to deal with stairways even though he 
prefers to be carried... . [Likewise in learning] 
there are steep stairs which the pupil must climb. 
What are the capacities and strengths and readi- 
ness of the pupil? Learning must begin where the 
pupil is, not where the teacher says or hopes he 
is. The material, the content, cannot be ignored. 
That is a reality. The quintessential problem for 
the teacher is to be aware of pupil readiness, to 
observe the signs, to understand the feelings, and 
to extend the hand of sympathetic guidance to 
lead, to lift, to comfort, to correct, and to 
challenge [p. 311]. 


This reviewer, frankly, approached The 
Teaching«——. Learning Process with some 
misgivings. A halo of negativism from con- 
tact with the author's Dynamics of Learning 
several years ago loomed in his mind. It 
speaks well for the book (and for the re- 
viewer's objectivity too, I hope) that, despite 
this initial aura of negativism, the latest 
book leaves me with definitely positive re- 
actions. 

The book consists of an Introduction and 
fourteen chapters. There is also a brief Fore- 
word by Professor Stephen M. Corey, of 


Columbia University. The fourteen chapters 


are divided into four sections. 
The first section, entitled "The Current 
Practice," comprises chapters i, ii, and ill. 
underlines the importance of the social-emo- 
tional climate in the learning situation; v 
ferentiates between functional learning a 
rote memorization; and sets forth ne 
major popular fallacies in current education 
al schoolroom practice” (p. 58). ig- 
The second section of the book, EL 
ing chapters iv through ix, is entitled k 
Teaching«—— Learning Process." The E 
thor restates the importance of the teacher $ 
creating a healthful psychological -— A 
phere in the classroom; describes the reality 
centered school as the logical middle gor 
between the child-centered and the er 
nity-centered school; defines the spits 
“limited functions" of the teacher Path 
up the fact that a good teacher cons E 
challenges pupils in order to goad them 9. 
further understanding; and, finally, 


little relation to our stated and implic nint 
jectives. The only real criterion of leart 
the author avers, is changed behavior. 
paper-and-pencil tests, he points 
little or no pertinence to the learne 
in behavior. " p 
Part III is called "New Light in Tm 
ing." Dr. Cantor highlights in chapter 5 the 
striking similarity in the roles and ee e 
psychotherapist, the social worker, 9 = 
teacher. In chapters xi and xii he vo my 
fundamental principles guiding effect. rg) 
struction and the propositions (assumP ctice 
that undergird modern educational ee 
Chapters xiii and xiv, comprising F^ 


e 
out, Y 


rs chang 
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W. headed "New Teachers for a New 
i In broad terms the political, social, 
ind Wh nomic premises upon which American 
Sie ds pes culture rests are outlined, and 
thia a a brief assessment of 
ons nt educational scene and evidences 
gress, 
Pacis bu the larger issues and 
Who den the book, I shall present its 
ate S bU First of all (and this may not 
Curiae or’s responsibility), there are a 
eris Mss yy large number of gross printing 
LE hich detract from the quality of the 
book, it Sahin unusual in a Dryden Press 
mors WERT. to me. One wonders, further- 
rom e er as many verbatim quotations 
i ie, Cantor’s seminar at Colum- 
ough si were necessary. Frequently, 
seems to be always, the discussion protocol 
Point that h an unnecessary appendage toa 
Preceding t a3 already been made clear in the 
ness in t d Finally, there is an uneven- 
noe anii : writing, in terms of changes in 
tracted res of communication, that dis- 
pithy, es oie At times the style is 
lüotons. d tforward, and even journalistic 
e striving Other times the author seems to 
nd ieee cessit] to coin a phrase; 
ingly to tee he moves rather disconcert- 
abstraction other level of discourse and 
^ hrs reviewer's frame of reference, 
oes not enu un are these: The author 
and the PN to be abreast of the literature 
Svidenceq Psi educational research. This is 
liographi. the highly limited nature of the 
at the eng = the exception of chapter 
Ste one ol each chapter and the failure 
e argimen which are very pertinent to 
ve Teferen set forth. For instance, only 
Chapter ü ces are offered at the close of 
ban deals with the key concept 
àn no rationale of creating an acceptant 
Three af n climate in the classroom. 
1938 è five references date back to 1937 
i ud o reference is made to the more 
h Ragen by H. H. Anderson, Jer- 
ers, Perkins, Thelen, and Wick- 


a 
i 


to 


and 
Tece 


silq 


man. Lippitt and White’s classic study is re- 
ferred to in a subsequent chapter. 

In chapter vi, the author’s limited, for- 
mal, and legalistic interpretation of a teach- 
er’s responsibilities is seriously open to ques- 
tion. His interpretation of the extent of a 
teacher’s responsibility for the well-being of 
the “whole child” negates the entire organis- 
mic approach of modern education. The 
modern teacher, in full awareness of his limi- 
tations, does have to perform a few of the 
functions of the therapist vis-à-vis the child 
and of the social worker vis-à-vis the parents. 
In neither case does the competent teacher 
assume any air of authority or try to “tell” 
anyone what to do. Rather, the teacher dis- 
cusses the problem as objectively as possible 
and tries to act as a catalyst in the process 
of helping the child or parent resolve what- 
ever dilemma faces him. 

The author’s misinterpretation of “con- 
sensus” as the negation of individual differ- 
ences presents an interesting, though not a 
crucial, semantic issue. 

The author fails to state in operational 
terms the implications of his ideas for teach- 
ers of less mature learners, although he 
clearly demonstrates the pertinence of his 
ideas for graduate instruction. The rank-and- 
file teacher in the pre-college and college situ- 
ation will complain, probably, that the high- 
ly introspective type of discussion which 
Cantor describes, and masterfully exempli- 
fes in his seminars (judging by the tran- 
scripts), is not easily used with less mature 
individuals. The group-therapy approach to 
the learning situation is implicit in all that 
Cantor writes and describes. His own semi- 
nars epitomize, it appears, this therapeutic 
orientation. Nevertheless, little or no refer- 
ence is made to the teacher’s therapy role. It 
would help the less psychologically sophisti- 
cated reader if the role; were explicitly de- 


scribed. F 
Despite this list of strictures, minor and 


major, from this reviewer’s frame of refer- 
ence, Cantor’s book has real strengths and 
values that outweigh its shortcomings. 
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The author has done a valuable job of 
tying together the concepts of how one 
facilitates behavior change which are held by 
learning theorists and by psychotherapists 
and of relating the concepts to the best 
thinking of practicing educators. He has in- 
sisted on a clear and necessary distinction 
between most of what goes on in our high 
schools and colleges, namely, rote memoriza- 
tion, and what goes on in a few learning situ- 
ations above Grade IV and in most of the 
classrooms below Grade IV, that is, inte- 
grated and functional learning. He shows an 
unusual awareness of the stolid, uncreative, 
and traditional approach to classroom prob- 
lems and uses the seminar behavior of 
"Stella," one of his students, to emphasize 
the point. 

He presses home the idea of the inevitable 
resistance that teachers and therapists en- 
counter in their charges because of the lat- 
ters’ need to maintain a consistent self-con- 
cept. He doesn't stop there, however, but 
offers suggestions on how to meet that re- 
sistance. He warns against the trap of using 
learners to meet the teacher's own needs. He 
labors, desirably, the point that learning is 
an utterly personal, individual, and unique 
integration of experience for each learner. 

He makes a very nice distinction between 
praise and commendation based on the 
teacher's private, subjective criteria and 
praise based on mutually derived, publicly 
stated, objective criteria. The former induces 
dependency; the latter helps the learner to- 
ward greater self-direction and self-realiza- 
tion. Chapter ix, on evaluating the outcomes 
of instruction, is unusually well done and re- 
affirms the growing belief (supported by the 
Eight-Year Study) that our current instru- 
ments for evaluating educational progress 
have nothing to do with our stated 
objectives. 

The last three items which are cited as 
sources of strength of the book are: (1) the 
author’s delineation of the tremendous gap 
between our intellectual knowledge of the 
bases for personality development and our 
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emotional acceptance of, and our practice 
based on, this rather substantial body of 
knowledge; (2) the listing of the characteris- 
tics of the professional teacher in chapter x1; 
and (3) the citing in chapter xii of the basic 
propositions undergirding modern educative 
methods. Would that these two chapters 
could be made required reading for, and the 
basis for seminar discussion by, all college 
teachers! 

This book shows how far ahead of mos 
us Professor Cantor is in his analysis of the 
learning situation in the light of learning 2? 
therapy theory. I would guess that less than 
10 per cent of the teachers in secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities und 
stand, and to some extent implement, it 
principles he enunciates and that possibly e 
per cent of our teachers in the primary a z 
elementary grades understand and ke is 
ment these principles. For a person wh a 
not a professional educator or psycholof i 
Cantor displays keen insight into the wi! 
problem of instruction and learning. Í 
be he can see the situation clear and 2 
for the very reason that he is not à Haee ie 
sional educator or psychologist. This boo 
far better organized, far better - dier 
through, and far more sound than his 2 am- 
one. Therefore, anyone deterred mom i 
ining this book by memories of aie carne 
Learning is urged, by one who had th to be 
misgivings, not to miss an opportunity by 
Stimulated, challenged, and € a i 
reading The Teaching —> Learning 


Joun wes 
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RoserT H. Knapp and JosEPH J: lof: 
BAUM, The Younger American ~ pyb- 
His Collegiate Origins. Chica iag? 
lished by the University % , ^ pres 
Press and the Wesleyan University svt 
for Wesleyan University, 1953- P. 

122. $3.00. 
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6 em years, students of higher educa- 
t didt conducted a number of explora- 
the ES ies into the conditions governing 
Daven i A of technical and professional man- 
tins i ry etra in the productive capaci- 
nized as a uman agent has become recog- 
for both topic of considerable importance 
volume research and policy. The present 
às not vom a portion of this terrain that 
tensive} itherto been cultivated quite so in- 
of Ns ; namely, the origin and recruitment 
Buggy a a: in the humanities, the social sci- 
ine Am the natural sciences. While the 
training Ween scholarship and vocational 
tained aec be unambiguously main- 
authors’; all instances, the focus of the 
— b gend is clearly intended to be the 
attempted er than the latter area. They have 
achieveme explicitly to exclude academic 
ough =a in medicine, law, and theology, 
ave swe à naturalscience sample may 
ocational up some engineers and other 

E m sts in the scientific field. 
though ene have been more accurate, 
Versed the aps less euphonious, to have re- 
and Chistes ain title and subtitle of the work 
Bins or Yo ned the volume “Collegiate Ori- 
Spite the į Unger American Scholars." De- 
Volume aid of the major title of the 
cals DA Wes. the study under review 
unger € y with the colleges which train 
aracterį iolars rather than with selected 
For insta Stics of the individuals themselves. 
Which onto one of the authors’ findings 
articles een widely heralded in a number 
Selecteg li K press releases relates to a 
Braduate in 9t Some fifty centers of under- 
Ih per ¢ Struction which have a markedly 
Saged in ME of their male graduates en- 
Swart] olarly pursuits. The list is headed 
OSe men ore, slightly over 6 per cent of 
ave ach: graduates in 1946 or later years 
the auth ed scholarly status according to 
© oce Ors’ criteria; second and third places 
Braduate =e by Reed College and the under- 
Cago, fòr Wvision of the University of Chi- 
Y, sligh tl Which the fractions are, respective- 
Y Over and slightly under 5 per cent. 


M 
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(The authors express these and similar mag- 
nitudes in terms of an index tabulating num- 
ber of scholars per thousand of male or fe- 
male graduates. Precise figures for the trio of 
institutions mentioned above are, respec- 
tively, 61.2, 53.1, and 48.4. I have a minor 
caveat to enter against this system of meas- 
urement on the grounds that most people— 
that is to say, people who are like me—can 
more readily apprehend proportional rela- 
tionships when expressed in percentage 
terms on a base of 100.) 

The universe which the authors explored 
consisted of 562 institutions, subdivided into 
categories such as liberal arts colleges, uni- 
versities (undergraduate divisions), techno- 
logical institutions, women's colleges, and a 
large residual category. About 7,000 persons 
receiving Bachelor's degrees in 1946-52 are 
encompassed in the study. In order to assess 
potential promise amongst this group of bud- 
ding academicians, the authors have select- 
ed criteria which, while arbitrary, are reason- 
ably objective and could be readily applied 
in terms of the resources under their com- 
mand. Broadly speaking, qualifications for 
“scholarship” included either the receipt of 
a Ph.D. degree or the receipt of a fellowship 
from a university, a private foundation, or 
the federal government. Of the 130 universi- 
ties awarding that degree, about three-quar- 
ters of all Ph.D.’s and 80 per cent of graduate 
fellowships originated in 25 leading graduate 
institutions. Data on degrees and fellowships 
estricted to that group. Although the 
authors express some qualms about this pro- 
cedure, teaching and research assistantships 
—and academic scholarships worth less than 
$400 in any one year—were not counted as 
evidence of scholarly promise on the ground 
that records of such awards were tucked away 
in departmental files and could not be dis- 
interred without prohibitive expenditure of 
time and effort. The list of private fellow- 
ships was restricted to nine leading founda- 
tions; data on government scholarships were 
drawn from the three major fellowship- 
granting agencies of the federal government, 


are r 
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namely, the Public Health Service, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the State 
Department Fulbright program. As can 
readily be appreciated, the justification for 
not collecting certain types of information 
rests, in part, upon the judgment that the 
excluded classes are of slight importance or 
would tend to be distributed in the same 
fashion as the remainder of the data. 

Principal findings of the study are pre- 
sented in the form of indexes giving the num- 
ber of graduates per thousand who display 
scholarly promise of one type or another. As 
already indicated, the authors have discov- 
ered that a few institutions turn out a rela- 
tively high per cent of younger American 
scholars, while the performance ratios of the 
remainder taper off to insignificance. This 
holds true for the social and physical sci- 
ences, for the humanities, and for women's 
institutions, as well as for the area as a whole. 
Knapp and Greenbaum, in reflecting upon 
these results, deliver themselves of the fol- 
lowing judgment: 


While there are probably certain merits in 
specialization, so marked a degree of specializa- 
tion in the production of younger scholars as we 


have found seems to us to approach a monopoly ` 


and to leave undeveloped and unproductive 
large segments of the American system of higher 
education. We strongly suspect that under prop- 
er circumstances, effective recruitment of young- 
er scholars could be accomplished from many in- 


stitutions now virtually barren of productivity 
[pp. 93-94]. 


The authors might also have pointed out 
the reverse side of the same coin: that the low 
scholarly propensities of many undergradu- 
ate institutions react unfavorably on the in- 
tellectual development of the majority of the 
student body who would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be candidates for further aca- 
demic honors. Nevertheless, I would be in- 
clined to say that these dark hints about 
"monopoly" in higher education are without 
adequate foundation. In general, the rela- 
tively high concentration of scholarly per- 
formance in about half a hundred institu- 
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tions is an inevitable result of specialization 
and division of labor in higher education. 
Given the present and foreseeable future de- 
mand for scholars, together with the san 
supply of abilities required for that type o 
career, it is likely that only a part of the ap- 
paratus of higher education would ever be 
called upon to provide the environment in 
which high-level academic períormance 
grows and flourishes. So far as he knows his 
own strengths and is free to choose, the por 
tential scholar selects the undergraduate 
stitution which specializes in the training 
that he needs and wants. Any institution ex 
buy into this fraternity if it wants to pay ity 
price in terms of academic standards, facu 

personnel, and curriculum emphasis. ie 
than that, the authors’ findings on the di ví 
ential incidence of scholarly prio’ 
serve to quantify and reinforce the eet 
truth that barren soils produce poor CT 
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NELLIE ZETTA THOMPSON, A 
Clubs: A Complete Guide to 500 
for Group Leaders and Member 253 Pp: 
York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co. 199^ 
318. $3.50. 


The work reviewed here is a Why- urrict 
and how-to-do-it handbook on extra-C™ 5 ool 
lum activities, geared to the big th ad- 
level. The book should be useful to 
viser, administrator, and student. the 

According to the statistics quoted the 2% 
author, in 1950 it was estimated tha tes 007 
tivities program in the United HT 
compassed 3,890,240 pupils ^ 000 ad 
group activities, supervised by 200, p. 44) 
visers in 25,000 secondary schools curri 
We are told, in fact, that the ex DM 
lum program is the mark of the of cà 
school and that a broader philosophy ali 
cation includes provisions for the Prov 
development of the student along 


to-do- 


t 
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| sions for his academic achievement. A good 
i democratic club program, it is claimed, aids 
in lessening the drop-out rate of students 
from school and is a functional way to attain 

school objectives. 
"Gs author, however, is interested not 
e in informing us about the nced for the 
bends the school complex; she goes on to 
tairite concretely the procedures for ascer- 
an i potential interest in, enlisting stu- 
hp of, and carrying through, an 
shat PA program. Specifically, we are told 
x told e qualifications of a club adviser and 
am. of activities are; how both to limit 
jd 4 Mint club participation; and 
úle tao ance a club, set upa charter, sched- 
min ao and write a constitution. The 
lives ve DRM, discusses the respective 
dpud the School newspaper as a publicity 
Wes em the activities program, of the stu- 
latin ouncil as an administrative and regu- 
ux d agency, and of the school-club calen- 
ot MA medium of co-ordination as well as 
potis = announcement. Many of these 
ons re illustrated with abundant samples 
ample ‘isting school-club systems, for ex- 
tion a with the calendar and the constitu- 

T established clubs. 

h ir book is organized into two sections. 
tst part is concerned with the adminis- 
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trative aspects of a student-club program, 
while the second part deals with types of con- 
structive activities that can be carried out in 
separate clubs. Over three-fourths of the 
book is occupied by the second part. Twenty- 
seven activities are listed under general 
headings, such as art, music, and citizenship. 
Each of these twenty-seven activities is 
broken down into six headings: general dis- 
cussion, desirable outcome, popular names 
for clubs, suggested activities, further read- 
ing, and additional sources of information. 
The author has made a constructive effort 
to communicate the importance and need of 
the club program in the modern high school, 
and she has outlined a competent plan of 
procedure. We have here an excellent, if 
somewhat mundane, base from which to 
start. Although considerable credit should be 
given to Thompson for her lists of specific 
activities, bibliographical materials, and 
additional sources of information, the actual 
tenor of the discussion could be more in- 
spiring. Nevertheless, the usefulness of this 
work as a sourcebook is substantial, and 
users of the volume will be grateful for the 
variety of information offered under one 


cover. 
Mancor F. Hamp 


University of Chicago 
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ress, pp. xiv+422, $4.50; Instructor's 
Manual, pp. 32 (processed). New York 3: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1954. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Banks, PHILIP. Chrono-topical American 
History, New York 13: Cambridge Book 
Co., Inc., 1953, 1954. Pp. vi+442. $0.86. 

Corvin, MINNA, and CorvrN, Woo tr. Geog- 
raphy in Our Modern World: Economic 
Geography, Physical, Political. New York 
13: Cambridge Book Co., 1953. Pp. 
xli+434. $0.86. 

Corton, Marian, and BRADBURN, ADE- 
LAIDE. Music throughout the World: A 
Course in U; nderstanding and Appreciation 
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Based on the Music of Many Countries. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1953. Pp. 
294. $3.32. 

GREEN, ROGER LANCELYN. Tellers of Tales: 
An Account of Children's Favourite 
Authors from 1839 to the Present Day, 
Their Books and How They Came To 
Write Them, together with an Appendix 
and Indexes Giving the Titles and Dates of 
These Books. New York 22: British Book 
Centre Inc, 1953 (revised). Pp. 288. 
$2.50. 

Hott, Sot, and McCracken, H. L. (con 
sulting editor). Economics and You. New 
York 17: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954 
Pp. x +550. $3.48. 

Invitation to Youth: Careers in Life Insurance. 
New York 22: Educational Division, = 
stitute of Life Insurance, 1954. Pp. 94 

$0.15. B: 

LEONHARDY, ADELE, and ELY, kaa 
Mathematics for Everyday Living. 954. 
York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. t 
Pp. x+470. $2.96. Pr 

Social Studies in the Senior High School: s 
grams for Grades Ten, Eleven, and de k 
Edited by EuwrcE Jonws. Curricu = 
Series, No. 7. Washington 6: em 
Council for the Social Studies, 1953. 
viii4-108. $2.00. . * 

STRATTON, KENNETH. Understanding ih ; 
Sentence: Book 1, pp. ii-- 176, m5 08° 
Book 2, pp. ii4-192, $1.12. Tonk ny 
Hudson 5, New York: World Boo 
1954. 


RM 
PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FO 


Annual Report to the Board of Trustees, K = a 
53. Princeton, New Jersey: Educatt 
Testing Service, [1953]. Pp. 128. -— 

ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND ae 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEF To 
Armed Forces Talk, No. 463. pem 
Measure a Nation's Strength. Washi? 95. 
25: Government Printing Office, 

Pp. 16. $0.05. i 

Arny, CLARA Brown, and Brack W? 
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Sara. Scales for Appraising High School 
Homemaking Programs: I. The Curricu- 
lum, and II. Reference and Illustrative 
Materials; III. Space and Equipment. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1953. Specimen set, 
$0.75. 


Children. and TV—Making the Most of It. 


Membership Service Bulletin No. 93. 
Washington 5: Association for Childhood 
"^ International, 1954. Pp. 40. 


Educational Policies Commission. School 


Athletics: Problems and Policies. Washing- 
highs Educational Policies Commission 
>% a National Education Association 
Pe € American Association of School 

inistrators, 1954. Pp. x4-116. $1.00. 


Four F : 
our Feet and a Tail: Animal Stories for Ele- 


eni Grades and Junior High School. 
aie by the CHILDREN’S Books 
E OF THE MADISON PUBLIC 
P a Madison, Wisconsin: Madison 

ublic Schools, 1953. Pp. 16 [unnumbered]. 


Fi 
RANZEN, CARL G. F.; JUNG, CHRISTIAN; 


deus RES, Orro. Use of “Evaluative 
Blea in the Indiana Secondary Schools. 
"was m of the School of Education, Indi- 
nek niversity, Vol. XXX, No. 1. Bloom- 
Field $ Indiana: Division of Research and 
5 ervices, Indiana University, 1954. 
P. 84. $1.00. 
ner Ler O. The Yearbook of School Law 
ef a Philadelphia 4: The Author (School 
ducation, University of Pennsylva- 


i 
c,139), 1954. Pp. vi--120. $2.75. 


'0i 
ad Le of American Fiction. Syracuse, 
[1953 ber Syracuse Public Library, 
^ is th edition]. Pp. 64. $0.75. 
Con AURANCE H. "The Hart Chart: 
e apse of Encyclopedias.” Metuch- 
West no Jersey: Laurance H. Hart (14 
Mi alnut Street), 1954 (51st edition). 


TP 
ei the Physically Limited Child. Cur- 
ene Bulletin, 1952-53 Series, No. 7. 
it yn 1: Board of Education of the 
Y of New York, 1953, Pp. viii+212. 
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Improvement of Personnel and the School 
Plant. Fifth Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Administrators, Okla- 
homa Education Association. Oklahoma 
City 5, Oklahoma: Oklahoma Education 
Association, 1953. Pp. 36. 

Interdisciplinary Research in Educational 
Administration. Developed by University 
of Kentucky Interdisciplinary Research 
Committee on Educational Administra- 
tion. Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Vol. XXVI, No. 2. Lexington, 
Kentucky: College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, 1953. Pp. 56. $1.00. 

Jones, EDWARD S., and ORTNER, GLORIA K. 
College Credit by Examination: An Evalu- 
ation of the University of Buffalo Program. 
University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. XXI, 
No. 3. Buffalo, New York: University of 
Buffalo, 1954. Pp. 123-202. $0.50. 

Karz, Josern. The Teaching of Canadian 
History in Canada: A Survey Study of the 
Teaching of Canadian History in Junior 
and Senior High Schools. Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada: University of Manitoba, 
1953. Pp. 52. 

Lone, Harriet G. Rich the Treasure: Public 
Library Service to Children. Chicago 11: 
American Library Association, 1953. Pp. 
x4-78. $2.00. 

ORLEANS, Jacos S., and CHAN, YING. 
“Teacher Education Enrollment Needs 
of the Four Municipal Colleges of New 
York City, 1953-61.” Office of Research 
and Evaluation, Publication 18, New 
York 22: Office of Research and Evalua- 
tion, Division of Teacher Education, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, 1953. Pp. 
ix+64 (mimeographed). 

The Pre-adolescent Exceptional Child. Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty-fifth Conference of 
the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools Held in Philadelphia, May 23, 
1953. Langhorne, Pennsylvania: The 
Woods Schools, 1953. Pp. 68. 

“Reading for Democracy.” Number 10 of a 
Series. Chicago 1: National Conference of 


Christians and Jews, [n.d.]. 
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RUEBEL, Roy F. A Study of Teacher Supply 
and Demand in Wyoming 1951-1953. 
Educational Problems Series, Bulletin 
No. 8. Laramie, Wyoming: Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Wyo- 
ming, 1953. Pp. xvit+162 (processed). 
$1.50. 

XVIth International Conference on Public 
Education Convened by UNESCO and the 
I.B.E.: Proceedings and Recommendations. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization [and] Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education, Publication 
No. 151. Paris: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion [and] Geneva: International Bureau 
of Education, [1953]. Pp. 172. 

Softball—Track and Field Guide with Official 
Rules, January 1954—January 1955. 
Edited by MARIAN KNEER and MARTHA 
J. HAvERsTICK. Washington 6: American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 1953. Pp. 160, $0.50. 

Studies in Education, 1953. Thesis Abstract 
Series, No. 5. Bloomington, Indiana: 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
1954. Pp. 258. $1.00. 

Studies in Higher Education, LXXXI: 
American High School Students Evaluate 
Their Public School System by R. Bruce 
Km and The Consumers Look at Practice 
and Procedures in Education by Barron 
B. Scarsorouen. Further Studies in At- 
titudes, Series XIX. Lafayette, Indiana: 
Division of Educational Reference, Pur- 
due University, 1953. Pp. 86. $1.25. 

Their Future Is in Our Hands: Education for 
Characler and Citizenship. Trenton 8, New 
Jersey: State Department of Education, 
1953. Pp. 150. In New Jersey, $0.75; 
elsewhere, $1.00. 
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Third Annual Report of the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration, 
Middle Atlantic Region, 1953. DANIEL R. 
Daves, Coordinator. New York 27: Pub- 
lished for the Cooperative Program 1n 
Educational Administration by the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. Pp. vi+78. 
$1.00. 

UNITED STATES Atomic ENERGY COMAUS- 
SION. Laboratory Experiments with Radio- 
isotopes for High School Science Demon- 
strations. Edited by SAMUEL SCHENBERG. 
Washington 25: Government Printing 
Office, 1953. Pp. viii-+54. $0.25. ] 

Using the Tape Recorder. Curriculum pu 
tin, 1952-53 Series, No. 6. Brooklyn * 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1953. Pp. 40. 


Unitep NATIONS: 

“United Nations Chronology: A" as 
1941—September 1953.” Pp. 34 (pr 
essed), 

UNESCO: 2 

Occasional Papers in Education, No. yf 
“Public Expenditure on amt 
Preliminary Statistical Report Sd- 
pared by Department of Social 5 
ence (Statistical Division), UNE 
Paris.” Pp. 130. 


ON: 
UNITED STATES OFFICE or EDUCATI 


6 
Bulletin 1953, No. 7—A Directory of 26 
16mm Film Libraries by Si yd) 
and ANITA CARPENTER. Pp. Vi 
$0.25. of the 
"Report of the Status Phase orize 
School Facilities Survey: Auth cess” 
by Title I, P.L. 815, 81st c 
prepared by WILLIAM D. E (proc 
James Woorter. Pp. viii+ 14 
essed). $0.70. 
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OW the p; 
tiongy „© kind of contribution that educa- 


the 


EDUCATION AND MODERN 
` TECHNOLOGY 


Tum, fifth Annual Report to the 
tona], of Trustees of the Educa- 
fir ar Service, President Hen- 
Kto a deals at some length with 
iem E Education and Modern 
in the E. He sees major changes 
cal "ái e of the teacher if technologi- 
Vision e and possibilities in tele- 
are pro other audio-visual methods 
» Sir utilized, Since technologi- 
resisted cll as theoretical advances are 
Blass blo m almost every field, from 
there is ees to clinical psychology, 
Chaunee 2 reason to expect that Mr. 
eagerly 7 S ideas will be accepted 
OWever y teachers. These ideas are, 
Siren A sufficiently provocative to 

: epeating here. 
hen ud important than the need for 
Programs that will serve to 


In 


10j 
elevisi, P * 
Ision can make to education, is 


need f 
[o ; i 
r advance planning concerning 


the over-all role of educational television in 
education. The question of the optional role 
for educational television is still very much 
a matter for study and experimentation, 
but it is necessary to note that study and 
experimentation, even of the finest scien- 
tific caliber, will not suffice to provide the 
best answers if we do not pose the right 
kinds of questions. To ask only how educa- 
tional television and similar technological 
advances can best supplement present 
educational efforts, is to lose by default all 
those potentialities of the new developments 
which emerge for consideration if we ask 
instead how they may be utilized in their 
fullest possible impact, unfettered by what 
has been done in the past. 

Some suggestions to this effect were made 
in last year's Annual Repori—specifically, 
that sound films, educational teleyision, and 
similar media might be used to relieve the 
classroom teacher of the more routine as- 
pects of the instructional job, freeing her 
to devote primary attention to the work of 
personalizing and individualizing instruc- 
tion. In this connection, I pointed out that 
as the teaching job is presently organized, 
teaching is losing out to other fields in the 
competition for very able people; that at- 
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tempts at more rigorous selection are un- 
realistic, in the face of mounting teacher- 
shortages; and that the teaching job itself 
might be made more challenging, more re- 
munerative, and more attractive to very 
able people by changing it in such a way as 
to make better use of the teacher's time and 
abilities. 

Of the many responses these suggestions 
evoked, by far the largest proportion indi- 
cated that they had been well received and 
had, in fact, led in a number of quarters to 
constructive consideration of how they 
might best be implemented. A very few, 
however, were of such nature as to make it 
clear that the suggestions had been miscon- 
strued as an attempt to replace the teacher 
with “mechanical aids," or to lower the 
teacher's status and professional responsi- 
bility. 

Since teacher-shortages are even more 
severe this year than last and bid fair to 
become progressively more serious during 
the next several years, I should like to ex- 
amine further the solution to the problem 
that was suggested in last year's Annual Re- 
port, with particular reference to its implica- 
tions for the feaclter's role. 

The weight of evidence from research 
Studies conducted over the past thirty-five 
years indicates beyond any reasonable doubt 
that, for purposes of imparting factual 
knowledge and demonstrating concepts to 
students, suitable instructional films are 
more effective than poor instructors and 
at least as effective as the average instruc- 
tor. The available evidence indicates, too, 
that not only substantive content and the 
intellectual kinds of skills, but also fairly 
complex perceptual-motor skills, can be 
successfully taught by films. Further, the 
findings show that the use of films serves to 
reduce instruction timeconsiderably, and that 
the effectiveness of films is even more pro- 
nounced as an aid to retention than to 
immediate learning. . . . 

It would appear, also, that instruction 
by television is equivalent in effectiveness 
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to instruction by sound films, and that any 
claims that can be made for the older medi- 
um will apply about equally well to the 
newer one. Televised instruction is, of 
course, a much more recent subject for re- 
search than instructional films, but to date 
the findings appear very favorable. . . . 
However, it is important to note that 
not all films are necessarily good teaching 
devices. Their effectiveness depends on how 
well their content is related to the particu- 
lar instructional objectives that are m- 
volved, and on how well the manner 9 
presentation is suited to the inteligenco, 
educational level, and previous training © 
the students. (For example, one of the 
Pennsylvania State College Instructiona 
Film Research studies involved the use of & 
sound film to teach Navy trainees how A 
assemble the breechblock of a 40 mm. "e 
aircraft gun. With the film originally 2* ent 
able for this purpose, only some 40 per en 
of the trainees were able to assemble the 
breechblock after seeing the film; with vie 
film finally developed after consider 
experimentation, 98 per cent of @ we 
group of Navy trainees were able to "e. 
ble the breechblock after seeing the x ud 
This does not vitiate the conclusions y 
cerning the value of instructional p M. 
similar media, but merely underlines z tele- 
portance of insuring that the films geular 
vision programs are suited to the pat the 
instructional objectives involved an e 
particular group with whom they are 
used. as 
Now, to state that students can i or 
much from suitably prepared soun! 
televised presentations as they p 
conventional classroom instruction eviio? 
say that instructional films OT Us «e100 
can be used to do away with the n er 
teacher. This would follow only d e sole 
true that the teacher's sole functio?, artin’ 
important function, was that of ee con” 
factual information and demonstra ak 
cepts. And that is by no means teachef is 
though the burden with which the 


to 
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€ saddled undoubtedly tends both to ob- 
Ses dt nature of her real function and to 
io it nt her from giving adequate attention 
M eas and Wood state in The Stu- 
Fou and His Knowledge (The Carnegie 
“oundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, 1938, p. 68): 
« 
mur of the information imparted in the 
intellecta ees classroom is, as it were, 
tion, it fe lumber. Essential to construc- 
for Ape as today become readily available 
The S any subject in a hundred forms. 
He a lent is both designer and builder. 
needs : PN the lumber, fit it to his 
lie ers incorporate it in the structure. 
extends m is the consulting architect. He 
cim and € builder’s vision through criti- 
ture’s fun RUE co-ordinating the struc- 
the best ctions and parts, and pointing out 
too ofte models, He has been too long and 
builder n mistaken for a purveyor of the 
S supplies." 
ago, Le Statement was made fifteen years 
onto seeni equally applicable today. 
widely yar with thirty or more students of 
elementar ying abilities and interests, the 
can to sd classroom teacher does what she 
among the e the more obvious differences 
Work with Pis creer into account in her 
ing the e "iei but the necessity for carry- 
Cr to be ntire instructional burden forces 
Eroup as Oriented most of the time to the 
Hon she a whole. The amount of differentia- 
highly a make in her treatment of the 
area, as or ae pupil in any instructional 
he, is tasted with the poor or mediocre 
| '5 Sharply limited, 
Sibly ^ appears to hold—though pos- 
leve] Min lesser extent—at the secondary 
Carlier ge, For example, in a publication 
"ms of Se year (“Some Unresolved Prob- 
entral 4 Condary Education,” The North 
0, 3 Ssociation Quarterly, Vol. XXVII, 
MeConn, nuary, 1953) Chancellor Thomas R. 
disease of the University of Buffalo 
toom te. limitations of customary class- 
‘aching and recitation procedures, so 
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far as providing adequate differentiation 
and individualization for either the less or 
the more able students is concerned, and 
goes on to point out: 
. “By and large, however, teacher-training 
institutions do not give prospective teachers 
practice in this kind of individualized 
structure. In spite of having students read 
textbook chapters on individual differences and 
on individualising instruction, the stress is 
placed on group teaching.” (Italics mine.) 
But consider what might be done if the 
group teaching aspects of instruction were 
given over to sound films or similar media: 
courses could be planned and prepared by 
committees of outstanding teachers in 
conjunction with audio-visual education 
experts, pretesting their efforts for instruc- 
tional effectiveness and for suitability to 
the group with whom they were to be used. 
There could be more advanced or "enriched" 
treatments for the more able students; less 
advanced or ‘‘spoon-fed” treatments for the 
less able ones. Workbooks and tests designed 
to correlate optimally with these courses 
could also be prepared by the same com- 
mittees. If all of these were placed at the 
teacher’s disposal, and the record-keeping, 
test-scoring, and similar chores given over 
to a clerical assistant, the teacher’s job 
would become one of planning the best com- 
bination of educational experiences for each 
student and making sure that he was getting 
what he could and should be getting from 
his experiences. She would, in short, function 
as observer, guide, and mentor, in the fullest 
sense of those terms—a role which is now 


buried under a welter of other and less es- 


sential functions. 
If the teacher's time were utilized ex- 


clusively in personalising and individualising 
instruction, it would also (as suggested in 
last year's Annual Report) be feasible for 
her to oversee and guide the development 
of a much larger group of pupils than at 
present—quite possibly the equivalent of 
three present classroom groups. In other 
words, if the teacher were relieved of both 
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the group teaching aspects of instruction 
and the routine clerical and “monitor” 
chores she must now perform, she would— 
in fact—be freed to function as a ‘“consult- 
ing architect" rather than as a “purveyor 
of intellectual lumber." And where she 
now performs the latter function for some 
thirty students, she might be able to serve 
as "consulting architect" for two or three 
times that number. 

This does not mean that the job would 
be an easy one, or that it could be filled by 
anyone but a person of very high profes- 
Sional competence as a teacher, well equipped 
in mastery of subject matter and in the 
specialized techniques required for ob- 
serving, appraising, stimulating, and guid- 
ing the growth of individual students. The 
new type of arrangement proposed would 
not only make it possible for the teacher to 
function during the largest part of her work- 
ing day at a level of skill, ability, and insight 
which she has too little opportunity to 


reach at present, but would demand that 
she function at this level. 


More TECHNOLOGY 


a MEETINGS of scholars, pro- 
fessional workers, or members of 
a particular craft can probably be 
traced back to the Middle Ages. How- 
ever, the annual meeting of almost 
every recognizable occupational, pro- 
fessional, or scholarly group is un- 
doubtedly an American contribution. 

These conventions serve a distinctly 
social and recreative function; they 
Serve as an employment mart; they 
offer one means by which the more ac- 
tive and mobile individuals become 
known to other members of the field; 
and they also serve as a means of com- 
municating new ideas as well as reviv- 
ing and reformulating old ideas. The 
availability of comfortable quarters, 
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adequate food and other refreshment, | 
and random or other processes by 
which two or more members of the 
group may meet for brief or lengthy 
periods of communication undoubted- 
ly serve all the functions enumerated 
in the foregoing. However, in most 
conventions the more formal commu- 
nication of ideas is relegated to a very 
full program of speeches, panel pis 
tations, and the reading of researc ( 
reports. j 
Dissatisfaction with these ru" 
programs may be seen in the estuem. 
efforts being made by convention Cor 
mittees to explore new procedu iin 
Perhaps the major problems to her 
these efforts are being directed is Sd 
lack of depth in the typical wy 
tion communication process and i 
increasing realization that commu? 
cation of new ideas requires à gr 
deal of activity on the part of t 
audience as well as the speaker. 
One of the relatively successfu 
vention patterns for improv ne ae | 
communication of ideas was ior t 
ed by the Ninth National o. A f 
on Higher Education held in Chi 
( 


954. 
during the first week of p 3 i 


] con- 
he 


The program included a nu! 
major speeches on topics whic 
considered to be of general inter 


ram» 
addition to this part of the prre 


h were 
est. I? 


the conferees were divided into Ju 
number of relatively small grou me 
the basis of expressed interest wit 7 
topic or question. Prior to the n trib- 
tion, a tentative program was sible 4 : 
uted in which a large list of PO” g 


5 : . senti 
topics for discussion was PI* 
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Each topic was accompanied by a list 
= PR questions posed by a special- 
ee the field, as well as a suggested 
IDhography. This tentative program 
E = of the potential conferees 
weh p for determining the topic 
En a he was primarily interested 
i s ve him an opportunity to make 
tion prior preparation for considera- 
of the topic at the convention. 
ES convention, each topic was 
Stadia by a group to which was 
an a one or more individuals con- 
Dee r be an authority on the sub- 
rélary chairman and a recording sec- 
Sit fhe Pes also named. The specialist 
bó fem ject initiated the discussion 
with ee brief paper dealing 
nos overview of the problem or 
mater d the research or other 
hen fe S bearing on the problem. 
te P the better part of one or two 
detail "à topic was considered in some 
elected y the individuals who had 
iieo © join the particular group. 
ipse pad Versions of - JOT 
ie eres the initial presentations of 
ime lalists on each topic, and the 
m E. of the group's deliberations 
al fua were made available to 
eee of the conference before 
4 ntion was over. 
Ve da Procedures were regarded as 
enabled i£ by this writer. They 
Consider embers of the conference to 
the ima topic in depth and at 
om (ME to become acquainted, 
the rough the printed page, with 


the 


COnye s 
* ; 
ati tion. Undoubtedly, many vari- 


ons 
9n these procedures could be 
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worked out. At the moment, however, 
the pattern of this convention is sug- 
gestive of a method for increasing the 
continuity and the depth, as well as 
the complexity, of the communication 
process at annual meetings of teachers 
and other groups. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


INCREASE in international ex- 

change of students and specialists 

is highlighted in the Thirty-fourth An- 

nual Report of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 

The Institute, which celebrated its 
thirty-fifth birthday on February 1, 
1954, administered programs for a 
total of 3,981 persons from 81 coun- 
tries during 1953, according to the 
Report. In his Preface Mr. Kenneth 
Holland (the Institute’s president) re- 
marks on the growth of the organiza- 
tion. During its first year of operation, 
seven scholars from Western Europe 
visited the United States. In 1953, 
2,259 foreign students, supported by 


. funds from over 175 different sources, 


were brought to this country under 
Institute auspices. A total of 296 for- 
eign specialists came to this country 
and 58 American specialists went 
abroad. Private grants for foreign 
study were awarded to 396 Americans, 
and 972 were recommended for Ful- 
bright scholarships. 

One of the Institute's new exchange 
programs is the small and highly selec- 
tive program with Spain, the first 
major privately sponsored exchange 
between the U.S. and that country 
since 1939. Already nine Spanish stu- 
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dents have enrolled in U.S. institu- 
tions, and five Americans are studying 
in Spain. The first group of specialists 
to come to this country under the 
new program arrived in the United 
States on January 20. 

With the aim of bringing foreign 
students and visitors into closer and 
more meaningful contact with the 
American community as a whole, the 
Institute's six regional offices widened 
the scope of their activities during 
1953. In Chicago, Denver, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D.C., staff members 
tried to personalize the Institute and 
its programs to local college officials 
and community leaders, to both 
American and foreign students. 

Reporting on other 1953 develop- 
ments, Mr. Holland lists the initial re- 
.Search on a Handbook of International 
Study, a basic work to be used by 
prospective candidates for foreign 
study and their advisers. He also an- 
nounces the arrival in the United 
States of the first five recipients of 
Scholarships from the Cordell Hull 
F'oundation. Under this new program 
to promote understanding between 
our country and Latin America, five 
students from that area are now en- 
joying a year of academic training at 
American universities. 


EDUCATIONAL PoLicv 


T IS A TIME of conflict over ideas 
and the freedom to express them, 
over institutions and their practices, 
and over basic social theories and poli- 
cies. The conflict is especially severe at 
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themomentineducation and centerson 
public versus private education and 
on content and method in education. 
Now more than usual we have need for 
a clear formulation of educational poli- 
cy which sets the problems at a differ- 
ent level and in a different form from 
those of the present controversies, 
which are posed in a form that can 
only create claims and counterclaims. 
One of the stormy petrels which 
sparked the educational controversies 
of the 1920’s and 1930’s was the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. The 
monumental Eight-Year Study oM 
sored by the Association did much w 
arouse thought and alter practice ie 
curriculum and testing. Currently, zi 
Association is attempting to ene 
late a policy for progressive educatio f 
One proposed statement of policy 32 
authored by Harold Rugg, with t 1 
collaboration of a subcommittee s 
posed of Miles E. Cary, Isaac B- peo 
son, and John J. Brooks) of the Assot 
ation’s New York Working Cot : 
tee. Some of the major points 1? ae 
statement, which appears in the p? 
vember, 1953, issue of Prager i 
ucation, should be of interest to € pem- 
tors whether or not they regard t? 


selves as progressives: 4 
; 


e 

Our new statement of policy is four 
therefore, on an appreciation £ 
achieved successes of child-centered put 
tion. On these we propose to bul child- 
we can no longer be content with catio al 
centered program alone. For the er ust 
frontier has moved on. Today “ logic?" 
undertake two tasks—one psych? 
the other social. 


a 
ye 
We must continue to work on the P 


A a 


1954) 


s ees pinblam, We still lack a truly unified, 
r nu eory of behavior, and, based upon 
C ea of education for disciplined 
Woe ae imagination. However, in recent 
a : ances have been made. A new and 
now oe of behavior is 
and im E to us, drawing its concepts 
disciplines « ^; from the twentieth-century 
pisiu of the human sciences—a new 
AN = - one end of the range, a dy- 
addition ew psychology at the other and in 
of experin: e data from half a dozen schools 
. " Profitin nental psychology. Hence, besides 
achiever, ! by our earlier psychological 
Tecent eat we can now utilize the more 
and build iis on the psychological frontier 
solidly grou ae of education on a more 
evelopme nded theory of human behavior, 

te nt, and learning. 
new tai the major concern of our 
aspects of in of position is with the social 
; the higher ur task, and to a large extent with 
tion of os where much concentra- 
how to us ort is needed. We must learn 
all Other n the school, in co-operation with 
the Md e S institutions, in furthering 
Spiritua] Pis of that life of physical and 
that is epee sin democratic behavior 
our People Potentially within the grasp of 
- We believe that this can be done, 


only 
" educatic through the prolonged, universal 
> age of — young Americans, even to the 
ią that us ; and we believe, moreover, 


then be child-and-youth education must 
Stee M in a lifelong adult study 
lems, E unity, national, and world prob- 


Ru : 
Si raum discusses the conditions 
oth lems which he regards as the 
imperatives of civilization and 


cati A 
lon today. He continues: 


, Not 3 
Slong į denying that the conflicts and ten- 


signs ee Our culture may perhaps be warning 
i Neverthele Cultural disintegration, we affirm 
f Vastly ss that we have, with the help of 
fag eed education, the makings 
Plendid new civilization. We would 


an 


Cent 
edu 
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make the re-integration of individual per- 
sonality and of American culture the dynamic 
goal of our people’s co-operative effort and the 
re-integration of education through the civiliza- 
tion-centered school its chief instrument. This 
is the positive thing for which we can fight. 

Hence, we make the chief theme of our 
new Policy: disciplined intelligence and im- 
agination through rigorously disciplined ma- 
terials. As we in the progressive education 
movement re-form our ranks for the second 
and more mature stage of development, let 
us consider that there will be little of stirring 
interest to offer teachers and parents, unless 
they can experience it in the deep excitement 
of intellectual, imaginative search. In the light 
of the difficult, complex situation of con- 
temporary life, tender regard for the child 
and humanitarian sentiment alone will not 
suffice, To re-integrate American culture 
through a civilization-centered education 
will require of many American teachers 
effortful, disciplined thought, creative im- 
d a mastery of the broad fields 
century knowledge. One of our 
blems is to turn the 


agination, an 
of twentieth- 


major educational pro! 
new higher studies in the sciences and the 


arts of expression into a disciplined body 
e materials. The parallel problem 
is to learn how to use them in building in 
American youth competent understanding, 
habits of disciplined thinking and imagina- 
odern man, his changing in- 
vilization and his per- 
sonal and interpersonal behavior and his 
sion. In a truly civilization-centered 
school, language, literature, and mathe- 
ven the current versions, will consti- 
but still only one 
f scholarship. The 


of educativ 


tion about m 
dustrial-democratic ci 


expres: 


matics, € 
tute an important part, 
part, of the materials o! 
science of society and culture, the bio- 
social-psychological science of human be- 
havior, the bio-physical sciences, the arts of 
disciplined expression—all these must take 
their rightful places. . - - 

Since a people’s culture actually consists 
of the ongoing life of its communities, the 
better integration of American life can be 
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brought about only through its local com- 
munities. This clarifies another pressing task 
of progressive education today. For a gen- 
eration many of our elders knew that they 
could not bring about permanent and far- 
reaching changes in the education of the 
young people unless they first carried with 
them the support of a strategic nucleus of 
the parents and citizens. In the advances 
of the first fifty years, two new concepts of 
“education and community” were put to 
work in the new schools. The first was the 
school as a. true community of parents, chil- 
dren and youth, teachers and administra- 
tors; the second was the communily-centered 
school which sought to get the community 
into the school and the school into the com- 
munity. Their conceptual possibilities were 
far from being exhaustively explored, and 
there is no doubt that these can today profit- 
ably engage the creative energies of many of 
our teachers, 

But the cue to our work in the coming 
years lies in the much deeper conception 
of the education-centered community; educa- 
tion-centered, not merely school-centered. It 
begins with the people of the community, 
makes the school the center of the rebuilding 
of their lives, and the living of the com- 
munity the center of the life of the school. 
As more and more communities reach this 
mature stage of development, the people 
will understand that all the social processes 
of a democratic society are education, and 
they will more deliberately organize their 
government and other community enter- 
prises in terms of education. 

We would let the study-planning idea 
pervade everything educational, keying the 
evolving curriculum of school and college 
into the neighborhood and community 
group life. The people must know that a new 
and better life will be developed only as they 
do it. It is our function to help in organizing 
this study of modern life, beginning in a 
small way, building study-planning groups 
in those scattered towns and cities where our 
present dynamic leadership is located. Thus 
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we would build a new and imaginative con- 
ception of adult education as a - 
evolving, collaborative adventure, The plan 
and the eventual goal will embrace ge 
less than a national network of town es 
neighborhood study-planning groups, i 
fying across the country through a score A 
regional councils, each one overarching "s 
and metropolitan, village and town counc d 
Each one will be a small, intimate, i 
working group of a few dedicated pd 
and in each the group-process will be we 
present. Whenever two or twenty d 3 
disciplined men foregather, the dialec mes 
group study takes place. Back and satel’ 
it moves, a listening-talling listen. is 
active, forward-moving process. But Be da 
always the play of the dual ERE 
first, clear documentation—the deoh i é 
fact, second, clear logic—the d 
conceptual thought. The produc 
group process is creative tuni. 
concept emerges, deeper, more pri Thus 
than any individual has held before. à dis- 
it is that the art of disciplined study an 
cussion builds intelligence among me? 


BENJAMIN S. roov 


new 
und; 


gg IN 
INTERESTING FOOTNOTES 
EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


HE ScHoor Revrew is ind jalist 
Atene Tompkins, e ale 
for large high schools, and », Of 
Jones, director of the Tum the 
ganization, and Services Brane? _. i. 
State and Local School System? fict 
sion, both in the United States jnter 
of Education, for the followin’ 


esting item. 5 


on 
In the process of doing research erica? 
variety of problems and issues in uent 
education, an investigator 15 gue p. 
brought up with a start by 1°35 4 whi? 
covering items other than those 


ebted 10 
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m searching. It is sometimes pointed 
als a Sues that great poets have not 
ays written great poems, nor great com- 
ie ce music. We would infer from 
ede the items we have found that august 
i ences and high-minded educators 
that not always come up with suggestions 
ae later considered “significant.” 
dr b. htm over a few thousand pages 
HUS die Source materials on school-college 
éncodrm hips, the writers have unexpectedly 
that e certain practices and comments 
otl e er interested or amused them, or 
site aad i as Possible that others might be 
‘i "i intrigued by the following items. 
dies aa 1872 the Master of Arts de- 
lesen Be obtained from Harvard Col- 
of mee a ment of five dollars by a graduate 
Ba on Institution, provided three years 
ae let after he received his Bachelor 
inim legree. No other requirements had 
net, 
ins ip aim of the Committee on 
ational = e Requirements of the 
800, re Education Association, passed in 
consist si A that all high schools 
Lh Six grades and that all six grades 
m oe XII) be housed in one building. 
course yy si that a "unified high-school” 
solidarit ould add to the effectiveness and 
six den of secondary education and that 
Brades patay grades and six high-school 
Dire e symmetrical" units. Further- 
grad m e Committee concurred that a 
Probab] bp to "this system" would 
large z4 E to the establishment of a 
Tn oe of less expensive high schools. 
tota] vus 7, 85 colleges in America had 
esa incomes from $1,000 to $10,000; 
annual itutions of higher education had 
$25,000, Boe, bebwesi $10,000 and 
esi men E all the professors at 
annual] colleges earned less than $1,000 
y. 


lege * Examinations conducted by the Col- 
Egun ae Examination Board were 
Mitte s 1901. Examination papers sub- 

Y candidates from 1901 to 1910 
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revealed a steady decline in marks given by 
readers. For example, in the range 90-100, 
the number of papers so marked decreased 
steadily from 7.1 to 3.4 per cent. The College 
Board took cognizance of the tendency 
toward lower marks and concluded that 
several factors were influencing the results: 
the examinations in some fields were becom- 
ing too difficult; the number of colleges ad- 
mitting candidates by certifücate was in- 
creasing; the preparation of students was 
not as good as formerly; promotion in high 
school was increasingly based on actual 
classroom work rather than written examina- 
tions, so that students were losing an ability 
to write examination papers. At any rate, 
the Board called the situation to its readers' 
attention. Thereafter, in 1911, 1912, and 
1913, the per cent of students earning 90-100 
on examination papers increased to 3.6, 5.6, 
and 6.5, respectively. A study of examination 
fields from 1901 to 1913 discloses that papers 
of candidates consistently earned highest 
average rank in mathematics, second highest 
in Greek, and lowest in English and history. 

5. The first teacher-exchange program be- 
tween the United States and another nation 
was begun in 1908 at the request of the Minis- 
ter of Education of Prussia to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing in America, Under the sponsorship of 
the Foundation, the exchange program con- 
tinued successfully up to the beginning of 
World War I. Prussian teachers coming to 
this country were to offer supplementary 
truction and not to take the place of a 
regular teacher. The American teachers were 
to instruct Prussian students in English, 
also informally. The inauguration of the 
exchange precipitated a discussion in Ger- 
man and English periodicals as to whether 
American teachers were actually fit to teach 
the English language [Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, Third 
Annual Report, pP- 47-49. New York: The 
Foundation, 1908]. 

6. The first paid advertising by any col- 
in America occurred in 1870 when Har- 


ins 


lege 
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vard College bought space in the February 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly to extol the 
virtues of the Cambridge institution in the 
hope of securing more students. 

7. The first college to offer graduate 
courses in the arts and sciences was Yale 
College, and it did so in 1846. 

8. Admission to college with conditions 
was common in the early 1900’s. Many col- 
leges accepted as students those who failed 
to fulfil the regular requirements for admis- 
sion so that the students might not lose 
a year’s time and the college might have 
more students. For example, in 1907, out of 
697 students admitted directly from second- 
ary schools into the Freshman class at Yale 
College, 391 were conditioned in one or more 
subjects. Some figures for other colleges were: 
Harvard, admitted 607, conditioned 352; 
Princeton, 360 and 201; University of Illi- 
nois, 482 and 218. 

9. The founder and donor of Leland 
Stanford University specified that no part 
of his gift should be spent in advertising. 

10. The first full-time admissions officer 
in an American college was appointed at 
Columbia University in 1909, 

11. In 1902 the report of the Committee 
of Ten of the National Education Associa- 
tion, recommended that a portion of Satur- 
day morning should be regularly used for 
high-school laboratory work in the scientific 
studies, Laboratory work requires more con- 
secutive time than the ordinary period of 
Tecitation affords; so that an hour and a half 
is about the shortest advantageous period 
for laboratory exercise. Further, the Com- 
mittee urged that, in addition to regular 
School sessions, one afternoon in every 
School week should be used for out-of-door 
instruction in botany, geography, zoólogy, 
and geology. 

12. The faculty of Harvard College began 
discussion of college-entrance requirements 
in 1883, and much of their discussion re- 
volved around the position of Greek in the 
requirements, A majority of the faculty 
agreed that there can be a liberal education 
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without Greek" but insisted that in liberal A 
training no modern language could supplant i 
Greek as a means of developing the powers 
of thought and expression and of broadening 
the mind. The faculty voted to consent to 
the substitution of advanced mathematics 
or science for Greek but would not agree to 
substitute a modern language for Greek, as 
that would be “the substitution of an m- 
ferior for a better training in language.” 

13. A candidate for Princeton in 1870 
had to be able to read Sallust, while a candi- 
date for Harvard did not need Sallust but |. 
did need a knowledge of Greek and Roman ^ 
history not required at Princeton. College 
requirements differed so greatly from pn 
tution to institution that a secondary schoo! 
was faced with the necessity of preparing 
each student for a particular college. x 

14. The National College of Osteopati 
Physicians and Surgeons, which possessed * | 
charter from the District of Columbia e i 
could grant professional degrees 1n phy 3 
ology, pathology, neurology, pepo 2 
ophthalmology, applied anatomy, and we / 
other specialized medical sciences, cert! pe 
in 1907 that its total assets consisted of t? 
following: 


BHL. coe mida $ 7.50 
Printed matter...... 30.00 | 
Diplomas. ........- 140.00 " 

Puüriitum....u ea 95.00 
pin. x 

Grand total... $272.50 


od 
15. York College in Nebraska announce" 
in 1913 that anyone donating $50,000 vob 
have the privilege of giving the institue, 
a new and permanent name.” (Its 7? 
however, is still York.) 


ING 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON REAP 


fer- 
HE Seventeenth Annual e E" 


ence on Reading will be he June 
the University of Chicago Tror? fee 
29 through July 2, 1954. The € 


1954] 


ence theme is "Promoting Maximal 
Reading Growth among Able Learn- 
ers.” Attention will be focused on the 
reading needs of all persons above the 
average in potential achievement and 
9n ways in which schools may meet 
these needs. In planning the confer- 
ences, special consideration is given to 
the problems faced at the secondary- 
School level. 

: In the opening session the social sig- 
nificance and goals of the education of 
= learners will be examined by 
Pinas Edwards, of the Universities 

hicago and South Carolina. His 
Mii rue e will be followed by an 
mination of the basic issues and 
Problems in reading instruction for 
apable students, presented by Ruth 
“trang, Teachers College, Columbia 
mu aiy The nature of mature 

^w" ing will be explored by William S. 
Bane University of Chicago. The sub- 
and ^ general sessions on June 29 
followi will be concerned with the 

Ing topics: 
Distinctive Characteristics of Able Learn- 


ers. : 
wo W. Gerzets, University of Chi- 


Tie of School and Class Organization: 
Stray vantages and Limitations, EDITH 
Plast Jav, Wayne University i 
Readin € Grouping as an Aid to Maximal 
itector Progress, ANGELA M. BROENING, 

of Publications, Baltimore Public 


Choo]s 
sion owing each of the foregoing ses- 
Š ae ate sectional meetings will 
nd £ or junior high school teachers 
9r teachers in senior high schools 
Junior colleges. The following 
€ms will be considered: 


a 


Prob] 
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Identification of Superior Learners 

In Grades VII-IX, RurH Mack, Psy- 
chologist, Bureau of Child Study, Chicago 
Public Schools 

In Grades X-XIV, Jurian C. STANLEY, 
University of Wisconsin 


Specific Patterns of Classroom Organization 
In Grades VII-IX, MARION ALLEN, 
Reading Consultant, Forest Hill Village 
Schools, Toronto, Canada 
In Grades X-XIV, James M. Mc- 
CALLISTER, Dean, Chicago City Junior 
College, Herzl Branch 


Adapting the Organization to Varying 

Needs 

In Grades VII-IX, ALEC TURNER, Super- 
vising Principal, Etobicoke Township 
Schools, Toronto, Canada 

In Grades X-XIV, RoBERT H. CAR- 
PENTER, New Trier Township High School, 


Winnetka, Illinois 


On July 1 and 2 the emphasis will 
be placed on methods and materials 
to promote growth in reading and 
through the use of reading. The gen- 
eral session topics and speakers will be 


as follows: 

Principles for Selecting Methods and 
Materials To Promote Growth in Reading, 
D. Grock, Cornell University 

Principles for Selecting Methods and 
Materials To Promote Growth through 
Reading, HAROLD A. ANDERSON, University 
of Chicago - 

The Publisher's Responsibility To Pro- 
vide Materials for Able Learners, WALTER 
BRACKMAN, Editor-in-chief, Row, Peterson 


and Company, Evanston, Illinois 
Reading for Personal Development, 


ALICE BROOKS McGuire, Casis School, 


Austin, Texas 
Improving Reading Interests and Inde- 


pendent Reading, Paur Wirrv, North- 


western University 


MARVIN 
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Each of these presentations will be - 
followed by sectional meetings: 


Techniques for Increasing Interpretation and 
Reactions to What Is Read 
In Grades VII-IX, MILDRED C. Lerron, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
In Grades X-XIV, VERNA A. HOYMAN, 
University High School, Illinois State 
Normal University 


Materials and Procedures To Develop 

Reading Efficiency in Social Studies 

In Grades VII-IX, Irene Haney, 
Hinsdale Junior High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois 

In Grades X-XIV, Ropert E. KEOHANE, 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Materials and Procedures To Develop 
Reading Efficiency in Natural Sciences 
In Grades VII-IX, Mary Kay CULVER, 

Public Schools, Springfield, Illinois 
In Grades X-XIV, GEORGE G. MALLIN- 

SoN, Western Michigan College of Educa- 

tion, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

Materials and Procedures To Develop 
Reading Efficiency in Mathematics 
In Grades XII-IX, GLADYS JUNKER, 

Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
In Grades X-XIV, ADELE LEONHARDY, 

Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


Methods of Stimulating and Guiding Per- 
sonal Reading 


In Grades VII-IX, Manet S. BourpiN, 
Phillips High School, Chicago 

In Grades X-XIV, IsABEL KINCHELOE, 
Chicago Teachers College 


Of special interest to heads of de- 
partments, principals, and superin- 
tendents will be the administrative 
and supervisory section, concerned 
with these topics: 

Promoting Understandings Basic to Iden- 


tification of Able Learners, Syzvia C. Kay, 
Principal, Lloyd School, Chicago 
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Specific Patterns of Classroom Organiza- 
tion, HELEN R. PowELL, Wayne University 

Adapting the Organization to Varying 
Needs, WannEN C. Seyrert, Director, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

Responsibility of the Administrator for 
Promoting Increased Interpretation and 
Reaction to What Is Read, GEeoncE W. 
Honr, Director of Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa 

Providing Materials and Identifying 
Procedures To Develop Reading Efliciency 
in Content Areas, Darsy M. Jones, Director 
of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Richmond, Indiana 

Parental Co-operation in a Program for 
Able Learners, Paur Hirr, Psychologist, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois f 

Promoting Guidance and Stimulation 10 
Personal Reading, Marcaret Hayes, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


All teachers, librarians, administra- 
tive officers, and others interested in 
the foregoing problems are cordially 
invited to attend the conference 
Copies of the program and detailed in- 
formation concerning fees, oomini 
facilities, and registration procedure 
may be secured from Mrs. Helen, fi 
Robinson, Department of Educatto™ 
University of Chicago. 


APPLYING RESEARCH IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


UPERINTENDENTS, principals, 
teachers are increasingly e 
scious of the need to apply pun 
findings to the practical daily yt a 
school sytems. The Midwest A -€- 
istration Center, a center of the Co y 


erative Program in Education 


$ 


4 
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ministration located at the University 
of Chicago, will sponsor a conference 
at the University on July 19-23, 1954, 
which is designed to demonstrate how 
research can be translated into action. 
It will deal with the topic *Applying 
Research in Educational Administra- 
tion." Emphasis will be placed on the 
implications of research for personnel 
administration, public relations in ed- 
Ucation, the use of outside resources 
by schools, and planning designed to 
attain educational objectives. Concise 
reviews of the major findings of cur- 
Tent research in these areas will be pre- 
Sented. Small discussion groups aided 

y Consultants and resource persons 
Will apply these findings to problems 
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and questions submitted in advance 
by the participants. 

The conference is open to superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and 
school-board members. Registration 
will be limited to 140 persons. No 
charge other than a registration fee of 
one dollar will be made for participa- 
tion. Housing facilities for those who 
desire them will be available on the 
University campus at a nominal 
charge. 

Additional information regarding 
the conference may be obtained from 
William W. Savage, Midwest Admin- 
istration Center, University of Chica- 
go, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 
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The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by BENJAMIN S. BLOOM, 
professor of education 
and university examiner at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. ERNA HAMLIsH, 
instructor in the Department of Home 
Economics and teacher in the Nursery 
School, Michigan State College, and 
EuGENE L. GAIER, research associate 
in the Training Research Laboratory 
of the Department of Psychology of 
the University of Illinois, present a 
study which seeks to determine the re- 
lation that similarities of personalities 
of students and teachers have on the 
assignment of low and high marks. 
JEAN Farr, an examiner in the Exam- 
iner's Office at the University of Chi- 
cago, in the first of two articles, de- 
scribes a core and a conventional pro- 
gram with respect to objectives, con- 
tent studied, evaluation procedure, 
and the like, in preparation for a com- 
parison (to be published in a second 
article) of the effectiveness of the two 
programs in teaching social concern. 
B. EvERARD BLANCHARD, professor of 
education at Plymouth Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, New Hampshire, re- 
ports the results of a questionnaire 
study to ascertain the attitudes which 
a group of secondary-school pupils had 
toward student teachers with respect 
to personal appearance, ability to ex- 
plain lessons, fairness in marking, and 
the like. Jonn M. Beck, on the facul- 


Authors of 
news moles 
and articles 


ty of the Department of Education, 
Chicago Teachers College, presents @ 
historical report of the positions taken 
by, and the influence of, Chicago 
newspapers in reference to public edu- 
cation during 1890-1920. CLINTON R- 
Wiseman, head of the Department of 
Education, South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, brings up to date his study 0n 
college-entrance credits in science an 

in mathematics offered by Freshman 
students entering his institution. J. Ww. 
GETzELS, assistant professor of p 
tional psychology at the University ? 
Chicago, and KENNETH D. NORBERG» 
associate professor of education m 

co-ordinator of audio-visual service? 
at Sacramento State College; Sacre 
mento, California, present à list 2 
selected references on education? 


psychology. 


a as 
Epna Lur FURNESS, 
du- 
sociate professor of € s 
University | 
Ly, assist” 
of se 
Kansas 


Reviewers 
of books 
cation, 
Wyoming. Paut W. Harn 
ant superintendent in charge 
ondary education, Wichita, fes 
V. Howard Tarrey, associate pio D: 
sor of music, University of Chicago 
Francis F. Powers, dean, QE 
Education, University of Washing fes- 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD, associate P^ 
sor of guidance education, Unive 
of Wyoming. 
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TEACHER-STUDENT PERSONALITY 
SIMILARITIES AND MARKS 


ERNA HAMLISH 
Michigan State College 


EUGENE L. GAIER 
University of Illinois 


| yeu in much of the literature on 
famed “my attainment is the view 
the inte ege success is independent of 
Path a of the personalities of 
Preports cher and student. While the 
and uer of skill, human qualities, 
S as onality necessary for academ- 
"m p vary, it is here suggested 
cisive eua factor plays a de- 
Pensonalit; On the assumption that 
dent edie is involved in teacher-stu- 
ion ig f lons and that communica- 
» gee by understanding 
his ieee et s frame of reference, 
Vestization reports an exploratory in- 
imilatities to determine whether the 
etweer s in character orientation 
1 teachers and students affect 


8 master 
S ei of the students by the 


THE PROBLEM 


T 
i ica of the present study 
Ë Person ene whether the effects 
tiong es ity and interpersonal rela- 
Ona teacher and students 
Phillie cu d related to the 
s lna of the students. If 
s in personality are related 


* 


to the assignment of marks, the follow- 
ing hypotheses should be sustained: 


1. Students receiving high marks will 
describe themselves in terms more like 
those used by the teacher to describe him- 
self than will students receiving low marks. 

2. Teachers will describe students re- 
ceiving high marks more often in terms of 
their own (teachers’) self-descriptions than 


they will so describe students receiving low 


marks. 
3. High-ranking students’ concepts of 
teachers’ ratings will be more like the teach- 
ers’ actual ratings than will be the concepts 
of low-ranking students. 

4. Teachers’ ratings of high-ranking stu- 
ill more often be similar to the stu- 


dents wi 
an will the teach- 


dents’ self-descriptions th 
ers’ descriptions of low-ranking students. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Two instructors of education, both 
d eight students under their 

in a course in student 
rved as subjects. The stu- 
ranged from Sopho- 
anding at a midwest- 


women, an 
supervision 
teaching se 
dents, all girls, 
more to Senior st 
ern teachers’ college. 

After each teacher had assigned the 
semester’s course marks, she was 
asked to rate each student on the basis 
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of her observation of the student's 
teaching ability and participation in 
the several conferences held during the 
semester. A personality index was em- 
ployed to obtain a measure of charac- 
ter orientation of the students and 
their perception of each other. 

Each teacher was then asked to de- 
Scribe herself, by sorting the state- 
ments of the index, as she perceived 
herself to be and then to describe the 
two students with the highest and the 
lowest marks in the course. Each stu- 
dent was asked to describe herself as 
she actually perceived herself to be 
and also as she thought the teacher 
perceived her. The data were not col- 
lected until the end of the semester so 
that the full time of the semester 
might be utilized for the teacher-stu- 
dent relation to develop. 


CONCEPT OF PERSONALITY USED HERE 


Personality is discussed in this 
paper in terms of Fromm's! concept of 
character orientation, where character 
is conceived in terms of the individu- 
al's relatedness to the world both 
(a) by acquiring and assimilating 
things and (b) by relating himself to 
people and himself. It is assumed that 
the fundamental entity in character is 
not a single trait but is rather the 
total organization from which a num- 
ber of character traits follow. In other 
Words, these character traits are con- 
ceptualized to be a syndrome resulting 
from a unique organization called 
"character orientation." 


Erich Fromm, Man for Himself. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1947. 
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The productive orientation is con- 
ceived as a fundamental attitude, à 
mode of relatedness pervading all 
realms of human experience. The non- 
productive orientation, however, 1S 
subdivided into four categories: (a) te- 
ceptive, (b) exploitative, (c) hoarding, 
and (e) marketing. Describing these 
categories in terms of their negative 
aspects, Fromm notes: 


Both the receptive and the exploitative 
attitudes result in a kind of intimacy 2n 
closeness to people from whom one expec 
to get the things needed either peacefully 
or aggressively. In the receptive attitu E 
the dominant relationship is a mibral 
masochistic one.... The exploitative at p 
tude, on the other hand, implies usually 
sadistic kind of relationship. ... - the 

In contrast to both these attitudes, re- 
hoarding kind of relatedness implies : 
moteness from the other persons. It is bs gs 
not on the expectation of getting thi on 
from an outside source of all good but ot 
the expectation of having things by a 
consuming and by hoarding. . - . The s 
ing character will tend to solve the prO tin 
of his relationship to others by nn felt 
to withdraw or—if the outside world 3 
to be too great a menace—to destroy: 


SES ed oF 
The marketing orientation 1s also bas to 


uctiVe 


marketing orientation implies easy CO” 
superficial attachment, and A 
from others only in a deeper €™ 
sense? 


nant in an individual, his P 
is usually described in terms ° 3 
since character rarely represe 


? Ibid., pp. 111-12. 


precum 


1954] 


exclusive orientation. In determining 
the dominant orientation, it becomes 
necessary to blend the nonproductive 
orientations among themselves and 
consider the respective weight of each. 
This establishes the profile of the indi- 
vidual, but the quality of his person- 
ality will vary with the amount of 
Productiveness. 


METHOD 


ed DRAN inventory developed 
hee was employed to obtain an 
he o character orientation. Based 
unn S concept of character ori- 
iud "i this inventory consists of 
eha 2 -tour statements describing the 
tation or of the nonproductive orien- 
HE ue A series of three types of items 
typical uded to describe the behavior 
en of each orientation: (a) the so- 
font rage item, describing behav- 
enced. (0) Same terms as it is experi- 
e ongrue : à statement of inner values 
Ma s with the behavior; and 
tional i ement of the presumed emo- 
Mines Impact which the characteristic 
“Vior will have on others. 
Ix statements are included for each 


ent 
he 


? and emotional-impact 
“or example, the behavior of 


Li 
E.g 
Junet L Porter, Jr., “Personal Therapy as an 
"edicti o Training in Psychotherapy: A 
7." Paper read before the Midwestern 


Sycho]o,; 
April, toa Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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the receptive orientation is described 
by the following statements: 


INNER VALUE 
Positive.—Feels he works best when work- 
ing with other people. Finds others helpful, 
interesting, and worth while. 
Negative.—Feels his friends are more able, 
intelligent, and experienced than he is in 
knowing what to do. 


SOCIAL STIMULUS 


Positive—Cheerful, friendly, modest, op- 
timistic, and trusting with others. 

Negative.—Expresses his opinions so as not 
to offend others and is usually willing to try 
out other people's ideas first. 


EMOTIONAL IMPACT 


Positive.—Makes others feel more worth 


while and well regarded. 
Negative.—Feels that others get annoyed 
with him because he bothers them and asks 


too much of them. 


A group of these statements, con- 
structed for each of the four orienta- 
tions, was presented to each subject, 
who was asked to sort them in order 
from statements “most like” the per- 
son she was describing to those "least 
like” that person. By comparing the 
relative rank order of the statements, 
the character orientation of the de- 
scribed individual can be assessed. 
From a record of the index, it is also 
possible to obtain a short profile which 
describes the person rated in terms of 
the orientations she is most and least 
like. By comparing the rank order of 
the individual items on two sorts and 
the profiles of the two sorts, it is then 
possible to obtain the similarities and 
the differences between any two per- 
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sons as well as the correlation between 
any two sorts. 


RESULTS 


Sorts describing the subjects’ self- 
concepts, the ratings of the students 
by the teachers, and the students’ con- 
ceptions of how the teachers perceived 
them yielded two kinds of data: 
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In comparing the rho values of the 
self-concepts between high-ranking 
students and teachers with those of 
the concepts of low-ranking students 
and teachers, two of the eight cases 
yielded differences significant at the 5 
per cent level or beyond.* It can thus 
be inferred that the first hypothesis 15 
sustained: that students receiving high 


TABLE 1 


RANK-ORDER CORRELATIONS (rho) FOR GROUPS I AND II AMONG SEDE: 
CONCEPTS OF TEACHERS, SELF-CONCEPTS OF STUDENTS, TEACHERS 
RATINGS OF STUDENTS, AND STUDENTS’ CONCEPTS OF TEACHERS 


RATINGS (THE PICTURED SELF) 


i 
Group I Group II 
Measures CORRELATED 
Student | Student | Student | Student 
1 2 3 1 
Self-concept of teacher and self-con- | 
cept of student: 
High-ranking.................. .54 .67 .33 aT 
TA yernking. « exasascess ca .24 .26 —.86 -10 
Teacher’s self-concept and teacher’s | 
ratings of student: 
High-ranking.................. .45 33 71 13 
Low-ranking.................. —.81 47 33 .06 
Student's concept of teacher's rat- 
ingsand teacher's actualratings: 
High-ranking.................. .69 .80 n ae 
Low-ranking..........s sess. .01 .30 = 08 0 
"Teacher's ratings and student's self- 
concept: 2 
High-ranking.................. .83 .81 .56 E 
Low-ranking..............+.--- —.99 131 .19 34 
i | 


(a) rank-order correlations (rho) indi- 
cating degree of association between 
the sorts and (b) profiles of the indi- 
viduals, Both data have been handled 
here on a probability basis, wherein 
certain relations have been predicted. 

The correlation coefficients of Table 
1 will be considered in relation to test- 


ing each of the hypotheses outlined 
above. 


" - terms 
marks describe themselves Jt 


er 

more like those used by the uem) ES 

describe herself than students 

ing low marks. .. the 
To test the second hypothesi ess 

correlations between the of the 

self-concepts and their rating à eight 


students were used. Three of t a 
or 
4R. A. Fisher, Statistical Methods 4938. 
search Workers. London: Oliver & Boy® 


1954] 


comparisons of the ro values were sig- 
nificant at the 5 per cent level. It ap- 
pears that the teacher does describe 
Students given high marks in terms 
vin are more like those she uses to 
EN herself than are the terms she 
aio e students given low 
dia, his suggests that the teacher, 
" iu of the high-ranking students 
tc re like herself than are the low- 
er ng Students, would be able to 
fon municate more easily with the 
mer. 
Ns of the eight comparisons of the 
stiidents' ratings of students with the 
brem. s idea of the teachers’ ratings 
ing ee and the low-rank- 
tk gx ep were significantly differ- 
line ue 5 per cent level. This is in 
» bem, stated expectancy that 
teachers ing students’ concepts of 
Baa ratings will be more like the 
simila, $' actual ratings than will the 
dents P ia im of low-ranking stu- 
sion that ese data warrant the conclu- 
igh-ranl the communication between 
xing students described here 
Plon, teachers was better than 
ing a between the low-rank- 
€nts and their teachers. 
Comparing the teachers’ ratings 
Ma students' self-concepts, the 
üt Wii was also sustained: 
Students ers’ ratings of high-ranking 
è ee more often be similar to 
ll the sem self-descriptions than 
bs €achers’ descriptions of low- 
ort ig Students. Thus, further sup- 
ences Siven to the thesis that differ- 
hig e © exist in the communication of 
anking students with the teach- 


8j 


n 
With 
fourt 


Wi 
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er and the communication of low- 
ranking students with the teacher. 

Short profiles may be used to illus- 
trate, in a broader sense, the character 
orientations of the teachers and the 
students. Since these profiles are 
drawn from the two highest and the 
two lowest of the rank-position differ- 
ences, it must be recognized that they 
are but a gross approxmation. For ex- 
ample, an individual might assign to 
the inner-value receptive item the top 
rank (4-12) and to the emotional-im- 
pact receptive item, the lowest rank 
(—12). In obtaining the sum, the two 
items cancel each other, with zero re- 
sulting. However, the profiles have 
been judged to be sufficiently stable 
for use as another basis for testing the 
hypothesis? By comparing the self- 
concept profiles of the teacher with the 
self-concept profiles of the students, 
the actual similarities and differences 
between them can be obtained. The 
similarities and differences of her own 
personality and the personalities of 
her students, as perceived by the 
teacher, become apparent when the 
profiles of the teacher and her ratings 
of the students are compared. 

Short profiles of the two groups are 
shown in Table 2. The broken lines in 
Table 2 indicate a division between 


the orientations given the most and 


the least value. 
The actual similarities between the 


students and teachers, as evidenced 
by the comparison of their profiles, 
were used as the basis for judging the 
ratings of the students by the teach- 


6 E. H. Porter, Jr., op. cit. 
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ers. After testing for similarity of pro- 
files of students and teachers, it was 
found that all sixteen symbols repre- 
senting the self-sorts of the high-rank- 
ing students met the expectancy. Ap- 
plying the same test® for the low-rank- 
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rating of students by teachers, high- 
ranking students were perceived by the 
teachers to be like themselves in every 
case. 

Comparisons of the profiles of the 
teachers! ratings of low-ranking stu- 


TABLE 2 


SHORT PROFILES FOR GROUPS I AND II OBTAINED FROM TEACHER AND STUDENT SORTS 
OF PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS MOST LIKE AND LEAST LIKE THOSE 
POSSESSED BY THE INDIVIDUAL BEING DESCRIBED* 


poe SELr-soRT OF STUDENT | RATING OP STUDENT BY TEACHER 
High Ranking Low-Ranking High-Ranking Low-Ranking 
one 
Group I l — = —— 
1 2 1 | 2 1 2 1 2 
Most like: Rr | p 773 ue 
BT E+ E+ R+ ie | M-P| Ry 
SaR M+ M-f| E+ M+ | n-f det 
Least like: a eterne ces —U — n 
EB E- | M- | R- | m- | m= | m- | mtt | Htt 
ET Ho ie B= | B DE H- | H- | R+t | = 
pec pem AS mbs a 
High-Ranking Low-Ranking High-Ranking Low-Rankins 
Group II |- = w-— PCS MEO S x 
3 4 3 4 5 4 3 
Most like: à 
da H-4 M+ R+ R+ M+ | R- 
R+ M+ R+ H+ E+ H+ HF 
E- R— E-— E M E R E+ Rat 
i= E H H E H H- | E- RUD 
au 
m — M epe ee 18 
* A plus sign (+) indicates a high loading on an orientation, and a minus sign ( —) indicates the orientation with i 
s : ) do not full 


T The letters marked with daggers (R = receptive, E = exploitative, H = hoarding, and M = marketing 


the stated predictions. 


ing students, fourteen of the sixteen 

symbols were found to be similar. In 

view of these findings, it is presumed 

that these students all conceived of 

themselves as being like the teachers. 

It is of interest to note that, in the 
* R. A. Fisher, op. cit. 


Jes of 
dents with the teachers’ pt 


their own self-concepts yielded $ e 
larities in but five of sixteen ped à 
cause of this low agreement, x uw 
interest to compare teachers E ef 
of low-ranking students with te2c eil 
self-concepts in an opposite ™ 
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That is, it was hypothesized that the 
teachers’ ratings of the low-ranking 
students would be different from the 
self-concepts of the teachers. If this 
Were found to hold, it could be con- 
cluded that the low-ranking students 
Were perceived by the teachers as op- 
Posite to themselves. Eleven of the six- 
teen symbols were found to be differ- 
ent In the teachers’ ratings of the low- 
tanking students and the teachers’ 
ie ea This indicated that, 
P Ht the students described them- 
iet te much the same terms as those 
diis Y the teachers to describe them- 
renki » the teachers perceived the low- 
Bettas e Students in terms clearly op- 
ae to those in which they per- 
Seon 25 high-ranking students and 
ranki elves. In other words, the high- 
in a students tended to be rated 
Mead teachers as being similar to 
dent Ves, and the low-ranking stu- 
S tended to be rated as dissimilar. 


DISCUSSION 


eee been noted that, for each 
teen d the system of relatedness be- 
jener e marks of the students and 

nd te ise relations between student 
SSumed * was distinct. It has been 
Variable ; aere, however that one 
~the fa re the interpersonal relations 
&maing "a itation of communication— 

Dpears ndependent. Communication 

empt t Possible only when a real at- 
Tsong o understand is made by the 

try to « Concerned. Each person must 
titude f See the expressed idea and at- 
View. ¢ Tom the other person's point of 
> tO sense how it feels to him, to 


a 
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achieve his frame of reference in re- 
gard to the thing he is talking about.”” 
When each individual tends to judge, 
evaluate, approve, or disapprove the 
statement of the other, there exists a 
barrier to communication serving to 
prevent understanding. Rogers ob- 
serves: 

Although the tendency to make evalua- 
tions is common in almost all interchange 
of language, it is very much heightened in 
those situations where feelings and emotions 
are deeply involved. So the stronger our 
feelings, the more likely it is that there will 
be no mutual element in the communica- 


tion.§ 


An individual may deliberately 
hide, distort, or mask many of his 
thoughts in order to protect his securi- 
ty and the feelings of others, as well as 
to enhance his ego. Some of these 
thoughts may be withheld from overt 
expression because the individual re- 
gards them as irrelevant, immaterial, 
or false. Other thoughts may not be 
revealed by the individual because he 
is not sure of their adequacy or be- 
cause he has difficulty in expressing 
them to another person. In addition, 
the conditions under which a group is 
established and organized largely de- 
termine the thoughts which the indi- 
vidual member is free to verbalize and 
those which he must keep hidden. In 
view of this, it might be hypothesized 


that, when an antagonistic or threat- 

"Carl R. Rogers, "Communication: Its 
Block and Facilitation.” Paper read at North- 
m University's Centennial Conference 


weste: RE m 
tion, Evanston, Illinois, October, 


on Communica 
1951. 


8 Ibid. 
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ening emotional involvement exists 
between the teacher and the student, 
there may be little or no communica- 
tion. On the other hand, good commu- 
nication is, perhaps, a prerequisite for 
a good relation and good marks in dis- 
cussion classes. Through use of com- 
munication as a basis for interpreta- 
tion, it is possible that our teacher’s 
system of marking was influenced by 
her character orientation. 

In Group I, the teacher’s psycho- 
logical predisposition was a blend of 
the hoarding and receptive orienta- 
tions. If her orientation were wholly 
hoarding, she would be threatened by 
attempts at intimacy. Being depend- 
ent on people because of her receptivi- 
ty, it is more likely that she will be 
able to communicate with most people 
unless they present active threats to 
her self-esteem. She perceives herself 
as a cheerful, modest person, whom 
others can count on to be dependable 
and fair. She does not feel that she 
must be quick to grab an opportunity 
or to take what she thinks she de- 
serves. In view of this, she might be 
most threatened and least able to 
communicate with those students 
whose dominant orientation is ex- 
ploitative. 

High-ranking Student 1 (Group I), 
with a dominant receptive orientation, 
describes herself as a cheerful and 
friendly person who makes others feel 
that they can rely on her to be fair, 
honest, dependable, and down to 
earth. She believes that she makes 
others feel more worth while. She does 
not feel that she is quick to look out 
for herself, nor does she believe that 
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she looks down on those who are weak. 
Rather, she sees herself as interested 
in others, and she is probably depend- 
ent upon them for support. 

High-ranking Student 2 (Group 1) 
perceives herself as making others feel 
worth while and well regarded; they 
can count on her. She tries not to of- 
fend and is practical in her dealings. 
She does not feel that the world is & 
place where the individual must seize 
an opportunity or another person will. 
Because her orientation is a blend of 
the receptive and exploitative, it 3 
probable that she, being dependent on 
others, yet cautious in her attitudes 
will be able to get along with mos 
people. 

Low-ranking Student 1 (GrouP H 
has an exploitative-marketing cn 
tation. She perceives herself as active, 
able to make claims upon people, ^ 
able to take the initiative in me 
cases. She depends on her ability ie 
“sell” herself as well as on what bur 
can do and on the fact that others pa 
that her company is enjoyable 2? i 
is a capable person to have aroun ) 

Low-ranking Student 2 nq M 
feels self-confident and able to take ja 
initiative, as well as to make claims re- 
others. She perceives herself ci 
served, and yet she always tries din 
things in an approved manner 2^ ig 
that way attract attention. ae 
proud and feels that, if people snot 
notice her, it is not because 52° ha 
done her part. . f he 

From these descriptions ° that 
members of Group I, it appear tjon 
the teacher had good communi? stu- 
only with the two high-ranking 


1954) 


dents. The low-ranking students both 
had character traits that might offer 
serious threat to the teacher’s securi- 
ty. For this reason, it might be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for her to at- 
tempt to perceive things within their 
frames of reference. 

While both teachers assigned high 
marks to those students who seemed 
to offer no active threat, as measured 
by the index used here, it must be 
recognized that the personality orien- 
Vipin of the rejected students were 
2. necessarily entirely opposed to 
he s z the teachers. The first teacher 
Poe ed best able to communicate with 
Mi most like herself ; it was those 
Poa ents who received the best marks. 

haps lack of communication and 
ten psychological distance entered 
mu assignment of low marks to 
Bus p an whom the teacher per- 
Pis Min be more unlike her. On the 
signed] and, the second teacher as- 
mn f E marks both to the students 
elt m e and to those least like her- 
Stud his would suggest that these 
of "id offered some threat because 
mete own orientation. The girls re- 
inp high marks were found to have 
mani which offered a minimum of de- 
fe upon the value system of the 
B er, thus facilitating communi- 

lon, 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


T investigation was initiated to 
the hypothesis that teacher-stu- 
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dent similarities in character orienta- 
tion are related to students' marks. 
The data reported warrant the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Students receiving high marks 
described themselves in terms more 
like those which the teachers used to 
describe themselves than did students 
receiving low marks. Conversely, stu- 
dents receiving high marks were de- 
scribed by the teachers more in terms 
of the teachers’ self-descriptions than 
were students receiving low marks. 

2. High-ranking students’ concepts 
of the teachers’ ratings of students 
were more like the teachers’ actual 
ratings than were low-ranking stu- 
dents’ concepts of the teachers’ 
ratings. 

3. The teachers’ ratings of the high- 
ranking students were more similar to 
the students’ self-descriptions than 
were the teachers’ ratings of the low- 
ranking students. , 

It is apparent that teacher-student 
personality factors, which bear upon 
the facilitation of class communica- 
tion, influence the marking of stu- 
dents. Thus, as the school attempts to 
develop more complex traits in indi- 
viduals, it becomes important to con- 
sider not only the scholastic attain- 
ment of the students but the impact of 
the personality interaction and com- 
munication of students and teachers 
on both the learning effected and the 


marking employed. 


THE COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF A CORE 
AND A CONVENTIONAL CURRICULUM IN 
DEVELOPING SOCIAL CONCERN. I 


JEAN FAIR 
University of Chicago 


* 


N RECENT VEARS interest in the de- 
velopment of core curriculums as a 
means of providing secondary-school 
students with better opportunities in 
general education has been growing. 
Interest has been growing, too, in de- 
veloping better education for citizen- 
ship, one aspect of which is social con- 
cern. Persons interested in core pro- 
grams have hoped that they would be 
more effective than traditional cur- 
riculums in developing many aspects 
of citizenship and, of course, a variety 
of other desired characteristics. Con- 
versely, persons interested in citizen- 
ship education have been interested in 
core curriculums as one means, among 
many others, of improving education 
in this area. However, there has been 
little evidence to show whether core 
curriculums actually are more effec- 
tive than conventional programs in 
developing this one aspect of citizen- 
Ship, social concern. The purpose of 
this study was the comparison of the 
effectiveness of these two kinds of cur- 
ricular programs in developing social 
concern in secondary-school students. 


DEFINITION OF SOCIAL CONCERN 


The definition of social concern used 
in this study is not thought of as the 
only one possible but merely as a T 
sonable and tenable definition pa 
includes some behaviors needed by a 
persons for living in a democratic 50- 
ciety. Social concern is considered to 
be a complex of behaviors primarily 
intellectual in character. A person — 
is socially concerned in a democral 
society is aware of social nig 
about which society is required y 
make some decision. He is able t0 s 
statements of fact and value genera a à 
tions to social problems. More ts 
cally, he sees whether or not 4 ee 
ment of a fact or value generalizat! ne 
is consistent with a conclusion, 2 2 
distinguishes between statement? 
verifiable fact and statements of V? 
generalizations. 

Such a person is willing 10 oals 
democratic position toward a ne 
and policies. In other words, icies, 
proves democratic goals and po e 
and he approves social policies is 
sistent with his chosen social £0?" 


o take g 
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Moreover, he is interested in social 
igna events, goals, and actions. 
dd engages in some or all of the fol- 
owing activities: 

1. Observes social conditions on trips, and 

as depicted on the stage, in motion pic- 

r tures, and the like. 

i Listens to lectures, radio programs, and 
, iile which deal with social problems. 
"D sses social problems with others. 

rites about social conditions and prob- 
lems, 

5. i newspapers, magazines, pam- 

rote books to find out about condi- 

EE goals, and action. " 

Mi and thinks about conditions, 

, goals, and action. 

s wd s in social action by working 
big ee organizations, writ- 
bras ers to public officials, contributing 
like Y and goods to campaigns, and the 


Xpresses what he feels and thinks in art 
Work, 


w 


a ri Ps need clarification for 
Gia] co, uum of social concern. 
States "s c m are considered to be 
Period of k airs which persist over a 
ra bio and which affect, direct- 
People ped a large number of 
Conditi ocial goals are general social 
E y which ought to prevail. 
cies are of social action or social poli- 
Tess Hier gin which promote prog- 
ems baring social goals. Social prob- 
ich e from social conditions about 
ome Peri is required to make 
OWard AT A. democratic position 
lon or Mas goals and courses of ac- 
Cong; "a p p is held to be one which 
ant the uman welfare more impor- 
Common « material gain, places the 
interest good above private or special 
; relies upon intelligent and 


co-operative participation rather than 
the authority of persons or groups as 
such, and approves tryouts of new 
social methods for the improvement of 
society rather than uncritical main- 
tenance of, and domination by, a 
status quo. 

Generalizations in the social sci- 
ences are thought of as means of ar- 
riving at tentative conclusions, rather 
than as either infallible means or in- 
fallible conclusions. Generalizations 
may be used to (1) explain, (2) pre- 
dict, (3) describe, or (4) judge phe- 
nomena, whether or not they are uni- 
versally true, verifiable, applicable, or 
exact. There can be, then, both factual 
and value generalizations. 

Consideration had to be given also 
to the kinds of social-problem areas 
about which young people ought to be 
concerned, particularly the young 
people in the two curriculum pro- 
grams compared in this study. A se- 
lection was made from those areas 
which were (1) held important by 
social-science experts, (2) commonly 
discussed in the press and on the radio, 
and (3) studied by the young people 
in school. Education, foreign policy, 
race relations, the distribution of in- 
come, labor-management relations, 
the formation of public opinion, gov- 
ernment relations with business, and 
the conservation of natural resources 
were the areas chosen by these 


criteria. 
TYPES OF CURRICULUM 
PROGRAMS STUDIED 
The core program and the conven- 
tional program chosen for study were 
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undoubtedly different in some respects 
from others of their kind; nonetheless 
each had characteristics typical of 
their kind. Both these curriculum pro- 
grams were offered in the same large 
suburban high school. Students ordi- 
narily entered either of the programs 
in Grade IX and remained through 
Grade XII. Enrolment in either pro- 
gram was voluntary. Classes in each of 
the programs included about the same 
number of students. Teachers in both 
programs were professionally compe- 
tent. 

Many of the opportunities which 
the school provided, such as participa- 
tion in extra-curriculum activities, 
were equally available to students in 
either curriculum. Except in English 
and social studies, the students in the 
core classes enrolled in all other classes 
on the same basis as did students in 
the conventional program. Both pro- 
grams had been in existence for several 
years before this study was made in 
1951. 


OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT 


In neither program were the objec- 
tives clearly formulated in terms of be- 
havior and content. Both programs 
had a wide range of objectives; both 
included the development of social 
concern. 

Core curriculum.—Objectives in the 
core curriculum were ordinarily de- 
rived from that which the students 
themselves, with the help of their 
teachers, recognized was important 
for them to learn. Thus objectives 
were set up for particular groups. 
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Growth of desirable interests, appreci- 
ations, attitudes, and beliefs; person- 
al-social adjustment; and the develop- 
ment of desirable work habits and 
study skills, communication skills, and 
the ability to think critically were 
held to be more important than the 
acquisition of information and knowl- 
edge of subject matter. Nevertheless, 
acquiring knowledge was considere 
important. 

The content of the core curriculum 
was drawn from several subject-mar 
ter areas, but primarily from the ee 
of English and social studies. In Grat é 
XI some study of United States Ar 
tory was required, as was the study » 
some aspects of consumer Rin 
Grade XII. Except for these "D "i 
ments, however, core groups Were i 1 
to select whatever content seemed x: 
propriate for them. An indication 
the content actually selected can A 
had from the titles of units: “V a ” 
Behave as We Do,” “War and ee” 
“The Development of Our Eco? 
System,” “Theater, Motion 
Radio, and Television,” and 
High School, What?” objec” 

Conventional | curriculum.— 
tives in the conventional pr 
were determined by tegbo da" 
drew heavily upon the recom y 
tions of subject-matter experí? ^ y 
they were generally the same ours® 
groups of students in any one unde" 
Acquisition of information a? f or 
standing and the development i wet? 
habits and communication ski ra HE 
given more emphasis than et ude? 
development of interests, ? 


à 
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appreciations, study skills, the ability 
to think critically, and personal-social 
adjustment. However, the objectives 
of the curriculum included the devel- 
opment of all these behaviors. 

The content of the conventional 
Pea was drawn almost entirely 
ae the fields of English and social 
i Typical units in the social- 
w dies Courses were “Vocations,” 

Greek Civilization,” “Economic De- 
velopment of the United States,” 
aeri and Government," and “In- 
Nee m Aff; airs." All students were 
to enrol in courses in ninth- 
ien Social studies and United States 
Pins . and they might enrol in 
egi in world-history, problems of 
hs racy, or, possibly, economic ge- 

aphy or modern history. 


LE 
EARNING ACTIVITIES AND THEIR 
ORGANIZATION 


ran, Priculum.—In the core pro- 
class Nes students and teacher in each 
jectives rticipated in planning the ob- 
ils a the learning experiences and 
ila anon; and the methods of 
Course lon. Core groups planned, of 
ciency, arie varying degrees of effi- 
rea dily Put students made plans more 
i es they continued to have op- 
— les to use planning methods 
Ath m Grade IX of the program. 
8toups Nicer ge of each. unit, core 
sion "ea ected, through group discus- 
Bation Sometimes committee investi- 
o, th. Some topic for study. In doing 
€y ordinarily used some such 


ti 


crite 
teria as these: 
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1. The topic had to allow opportunities 
for making use of, and developing, indi- 
vidual interests and capabilities. 

2. The topic had to permit a variety of 
learning experiences including those in col- 
lecting, interpreting, and evaluating informa- 


tion. 
3. The content had to be useful for deal- 


ing with present personal and social prob- 


lems. 
4. The topic had to be broad, yet man- 


ageable, and one which could be investigated 
with the materials available. 

Once the topic was selected, stu- 
dents often divided into committees to 
prepare more detailed outlines of as- 
pects of the topic and to work out sug- 
gestions for learning activities. It was 
at this point that groups considered 
the behaviors they thought to be de- 
sirable for development. From the re- 
ports of these committees and from 
class discussion, an over-all plan for 
several weeks’ work was drawn up. 

Students ordinarily chose aspects of 
the topic to investigate and to report 
upon to the group. Each student, and 
sometimes the teacher, was expected 
to assume responsibility for one or two 
reports. Although students occasional- 
ly dramatized concepts, used audio- 
visual materials, or gave demonstra- 
tions as part of their reports, they pre- 
sented the greatest number of their re- 
ports as lectures. Each report was fol- 
lowed by a group discussion in which 
students had opportunities for clarify- 
ing their understandings, for applying 
other information and values, for de- 
veloping interest, for learning to take 
stands on issues presented, and for 
other kinds of learning. Preparing, 
presenting or hearing, and discussing 
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reports were the most common learn- 
ing activities in core classes. 
However, core groups used a wide 
variety of other learning activities. 
Core groups held weekly discussions of 
current affairs. They made occasional 
trips to such places as broadcasting 
studios and city housing projects. 
They used many motion pictures and 
filmstrips. They asked speakers to dis- 
cuss topics like compulsory health in- 
surance. Students read plays, poetry, 
novels, and short stories about social 
affairs. They listened to radio pro- 
grams in which several speakers sup- 
ported diverse points of view on cur- 
rent problems. They wrote radio 
scripts on social issues, and they them- 
selves held panel discussions on cur- 
rent problems. They wrote papers on 
social problems of importance to 
them. Moreover, they participated in 
many learning activities which were 
intended to promote growth toward 
objectives other than social concern. 


Core groups had not identified any 
comprehensive set of those concepts, 
values, and abilities which were as- 
pects of social concern and which stu- 
dents were to learn. Nonetheless, some 
had been made explicit, and others 
were developed without formal recog- 
nition. Since core groups were not re- 
quired to observe many subject-mat- 
ter boundaries, they had opportunities 
for integrating experiences by drawing 
upon more than one subject-matter 
area. Planning sessions provided op- 
portunities for seeing that topics had 
meaning for students and were build- 
ing upon concepts, values, and abili- 
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ties previously developed to some 
degree. l 

Most of the learning experiences 1n 
the core curriculum were organized 
into units. However, core groups did 
not ordinarily plan for many activities 
in which there were opportunities at 
the end of units to draw together into 
some systematic framework what had 
been learned. 

Conventional curriculum —In the 
conventional program, the learning 
activities and the organization of these 
activities were, like the objectives, 
largely determined by the teachers. In 
planning the curriculum, the teachers 
took into account what they knew ° 
their students and what society = 
quired of them, and (in the socia 
studies department) an agreed-upon 
definition of democratic education 
However, teachers drew most heavily 
upon the recommendations of subject- 


e 

matter experts, particularly res 
A 

secondary-school level. dividuà 


teachers planned together, in 
teachers made more specific p 
their own classes. ] 

Moreover, at the beginnin 
unit, teachers ordinarily exp 
students what was to be learn 
haps the major trends, 
achievements, or problems to 
derstood and why they wer? 
portant. ind 

The most common type of 1e% jon 
experience was general class meer 
of the day's assignment. Class ©” re- 
sion was focused on accurate 20^ li 
cise understanding of the mater 5 
the assignment. The teacher a 


Jans for 


z of each 
laine 


im- 


p e 
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ri of the questions, although stu- 
ie asked for clarification of 
deri hey did not understand. Stu- 
inde sies ai a Em 
ule toward a problem under 
os p and to support this position 
Teach, g heir information and values. 
of dis ers relied heavily upon this kind 
in pa cussion for developing interests 
rticular problem areas. 
on in conventional-program 
a Mad articipated in almost as wide 
Detiene y of other kinds of learning ex- 
Classes. S as did students in core 
reports aots sometimes prepared 
hey, + rom a variety of sources. 
filmst i 00, used motion pictures and 
grams DS. They made maps, dia- 
ars io charts, They heard speak- 
sionally. e occupational fields. Occa- 
read sho as part of their work, they 
Which oe novels, and plays 
tions, oes with present social condi- 
On suc ents held panel discussions 
to un, mi aa ic as government aid 
there w eveloped nations. Then, too, 
Which "e other learning activities 
fgg, a progress toward ob- 
Ith other than social concern. 

tiong Ough teachers in the conven- 
l had not worked out 
Values pieces set of concepts, 
Were dre abilities which students 
achers he over a period of years, 
Videq ; ad identified some and pro- 
Without e the development of others 
ieee recognition. Since the 
Into oun ‘Program was divided 
Ovide for = was more difficult 2 

2 one aufi riching what was learne 
ject area by drawing upon 
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what was learned in another. None- 
theless, students had some opportuni- 
ties to relate what was learned in both 
English and social-studies courses. Be- 
cause the social-studies program was 
made up of courses, planning for se- 
quence was difficult. Teachers did give 
some attention in planning the cur- 
riculum in each course to students' 
levels of development. 

In the conventional program, too, 
most of the learning activities were 
organized into several units, usually a 
greater number than was found in the 
core program. By the end of a unit, 
students usually had some experiences 
in summarizing, generalizing, review- 
ing, or using what they had learned. 
They commonly reviewed for a test. 
Sometimes they wrote papers or held 
panel discussions. 

Each of the social-studies classes 
and English classes in the conventional 
curriculum program met for one of the 
seven class periods of the school day. 


In contrast, core students were all con- 
nrolled in core classes 


two consecutive periods 
chool day. By the time 
the conventional curriculum students 
reached Grade XII, only about one- 
fourth had been enrolled in four so- 
cial-studies courses, somewhat more 
than one-third had been enrolled in 
three, and another third had been en- 


rolled in only two. 


tinuously € 
which met for 
during each $ 


EVALUATION 


e core nor the conven- 


In neither th 
there plans for 


tional programs Were 
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systematically evaluating progress to- 
ward all the objectives. 

Core curriculum.—Core groups ordi- 
narily participated in evaluation. 
Each of the reports presented to the 
class was discussed and then evaluated 
by the teacher and the students. At 
the end of every unit and after pro- 
jects of at least several days' duration, 
each group considered the group's suc- 
cess or lack of it in all the learning ex- 
periences in the unit or project, and a 
few core groups planned for tests at 
the ends of units to measure progress. 
Three times a year, teachers, after 
discussions with students, wrote quali- 
tative evaluations of the progress of 
their groups as groups. At the same 
time, teachers also wrote descriptions 
of the progress of individual students, 
and each student wrote an evaluation 
of his own progress. 

Throughout the year, teachers also 
evaluated the written work that stu- 
dents completed, by pointing out er- 
rors and making suggestions for im- 
Provements. Scores on school-wide 
standardized tests in English and 
United States history were reported to 
students in terms of national or school- 
wide norms. However, almost all 
other evaluations of core students 
were made in terms of individual or 
group purposes, abilities, and needs, 
and particular strengths and weak- 
nesses were pointed out. Generally, 
core students were not explicitly com- 
pared with other students. M arks 
Were not usually given, although stu- 
dents received marks in other classes 
in which they were enrolled. 
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Conventional curriculum.—Students 
in conventional classes did not ordi- 
narily participate in evaluation. In 
English classes, teachers did not as à 
rule evaluate growth in social concern. 
In social-studies classes, teachers sys- 
tematically evaluated progress only in 
acquiring information and under- 
standing of the content of the subject. 
There were often short tests on the 
content of the day’s assignment, long- 
er tests on the content of units, and 
standardized tests in history. Teachers 
obtained additional evidence of prog- 
ress from students! written and oral 
reports and from their participation 1n 
panel or class discussions. Group pro£- 
ress was not usually evaluated. 

Scores on standardized tests were 
reported to students in terms of na- 
tional or school-wide norms. Other 
evaluations were reported in terms of 
teachers’ comments and marks. Six 
times during the year students = 
ceived report cards on which a mark, 
based on a comparison with other stu- 
dents, was recorded for each ne 
However, the meaning of any mat 
had not been precisely defined. Stu 
dents receiving high marks wer? 
named on honor rolls, 


PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES 

In both the core and the somer 
tional programs it was expected tha 
many of the special interests of x 
students would be provided for in Suc 
Courses as mathematics, commerci 
subjects, foreign languages, and rae 
tical arts. However, some provisions 
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for individual differences were made 
Within both the core program and the 
Program involving social studies and 
English, 
Core brogram.—Differences among 
dividual students in core groups 
Were to be provided for within each 
Class, During planning sessions, for 
®xample, students considered what 
they, as individuals, had as purposes, 
Reeds, and capabilities. Students 
d Choose subtopics which were 
E sidered appropriate for them and 
ight use materials suited to them in 
Me ien their reports. Students ordi- 
"à Y planned their own programs for 
. ading beyond that required for mak- 


m E s 
8 reports or occasional reading as à 
Éroup, 


in 


Smentional curriculum.—Vor the 
Studies art, the English and social- 
Ences programs provided for differ- 
cial ong individuals through spe- 
ere SSeS: In the Grades IX-XII 
Socia] Vere classes in English and in 
E Studies for students of unusually 
ability, In Grade XI students who 

at least average marks in English 

in pa propriate interests might enrol 
j Sn sh courses emphasizing either 
rade xn Or dramatics, while in 
as T such students might enrol 
English ann Course or in an honors 
Calle, ot Moreover, it will be re- 
Clalsi at students might choose so- 
topriat €S courses which seemed ap- 
tive ¢ € for them from the four elec- 
Some Curses in this field. Although 
oth provisions for individual 
an ces were made within English 
Social-studies classes, the activi- 
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ties of any one class or even any one 
course were, for the most part, much 
the same for all individuals. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS AND 
THE ROLES OF STUDENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


Core curriculum.—1t was considered 
important for individuals in core 
classes to be contributing members of 
their group by carrying out such ac- 
tivities as previously described. Indi- 
vidual students were thought to be re- 
sponsible for the group's welfare, as 
was the teacher. 

Students in core groups sometimes 
failed to carry out their responsibili- 
ties or to work effectively together. At 
times when groups encountered diffi- 
culties, and regularly at the end of one 
unit and the beginning of the next, 
discussions were held to deal with the 
problems of group operation. These 
met with varying degrees of success. 
Moreover, groups planned some ac- 
tivities, such as parties and listening 
to records, primarily to give students 
recognition on bases other than com- 
petence in dealing with subject mat- 
ter, although, of course, these activi- 
ties promoted growth toward some 
objectives. Many core classes devel- 
oped considerable group cohesiveness. 

The role of the teacher in the group 
was that of a friendly adviser or a per- 
son whose greater competence made 
him a valuable contributor. He was 
expected to be an active group mem- 
ber, who assumed responsibilities for 
the group's welfare. 
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Conventional curriculum.—In the 
conventional program the relation- 
ships within the classroom which were 
publicly recognized to be important 
were those between individuals and 
the teacher. The student's responsi- 
bility was to do his work well and at 
the time for which it was assigned. In- 
dividuals were not usually thought to 
be responsible for the welfare of the 
group, nor the group for the welfare of 
individuals. Consequently, classes in 
the conventional program did not or- 
dinarily discuss the effectiveness of 
their work as a group, nor did they 
provide such activities as class par- 
ties. 

The teacher's role in the class was 
that of director; he was ordinarily a 
friendly and understanding one. Al- 
though he sometimes asked students 
for suggestions, it was his responsibili- 
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ty to plan what was to be done and to 
see that it was done. 


GUIDANCE 

Guidance services were provided for 
students in both the core and the con- 
ventional programs by the school 
guidance office, home-room directors, 
home-room advisers, career clubs, and 
the like. However, guidance was an in- 
tegral part of the core curriculum 
whereas it was much less a part of the 
social-studies and English curriculum, 
Moreover, core teachers had better 
opportunities to know students as in- 
dividuals, since they met each day 
about half the number of students 
that teachers met in the classes of the 
conventional program. 

Ina second article, the report on the 
testing program will be given, and à 
statistical comparison of the two types 
of groups will be made. 


[To be concluded] 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PUPILS' ATTITUDES 
TOWARD STUDENT TEACHERS! 


B. EVERARD BLANCHARD 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire 


Ane PURPOSE of student teach- 
Ang, it is generally agreed, is to 

Pu a series of experiences under 

i Supervision which will develop 

Pie level of competence in the stu- 
S preparing to teach. 


P 
URPOSE AND PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


a basic purpose of this study is to 
tee the attitudes of secondary- 
tires papis toward student teachers, 
"a "S the use of a special question- 
fei : n this questionnaire, charac- 
consiq " of the student teachers are 
tea ered in terms of statements 
Sant under eleven categories: (1) per- 
Dlain nepearanee; (2) ability to ex- 
"ws essons, (3) friendliness in the 
Stoom, (4) fairness in marking, 
roe ine, (6) amount of outside 
assigned, (7) liking for teaching, 

a om (9) mannerisms, (10) knowl- 
ee Subject matter, and (11) esti- 
Seat success as a teacher. 
fo ically, this study has the four- 
Qua EN of discerning (1) the fre- 
CY of mention by boys and by 
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origo ly different version of this paper was 

merica prepared for, and presented to, the 

Science » Association for the Advancement of 

1953 p, Section Q, Monday, December 28, 
> “oston, Massachusetts. 


girls of the various characteristics of 
student teachers as listed in each cate- 
gory; (2) the rank order of importance 
of each characteristic as checked by 
boys and girls; (3) the coefficient of 
correlation between the choices of 
boys and girls as related to the eleven 
categories; and (4) the validity and 
reliability of the questionnaire used in 
this study. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Eleven co-operating public high 
schools in New Hampshire within a 
radius of approximately seventy-five 
miles of the campus of Plymouth 
Teachers College participated in this 
survey. The enrolments of these high 
schools, which include Grades IX- 
XII, ranged from 139 to 1,507. The 
survey was made during the first 
semester of 1952-53. 

Twenty-three supervising teachers 
assisted in the project. They admin- 
istered the questionnaire, which in- 
cluded 68 items descriptive of the stu- 
dent teacher and of his competence in 
teaching, to 590 high-school pupils, 
who rated 15 student teachers from 
Plymouth State Teachers College. 
The mean number of items rated per 
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student teacher approximated 39. The 
minimum and the maximum number 
of ratings per student teacher were 32 
and 46, respectively. 


PROCEDURE IN COLLECTING DATA 


During the first semester of 1952- 
53 the writer visited the high schools 
to which the student teachers had 
been assigned during the previous 
semester. Numerous conferences with 
the principals and supervising teach- 
ers indicated a willingness on their 
part to co-operate in the project. 

Shortly after each student teacher 
had completed his student teaching, 
the supervising teachers gave the 
high-school pupils the questionnaire so 
that they could record their impres- 
sions. Each supervising teacher ex- 
plained briefly the Purpose of the 
questionnaire.? The pupils were not re- 
quired to attach their signatures to the 
completed form, However, in order to 
differentiate between the sexes, the 
responding students were asked to 
place the initials M (denoting male) or 
F (denoting female) in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 
The length of time required to com- 
plete the questionnaire by the stu- 
dents was estimated at fifteen 
minutes. 


? The purpose of the questionnaire was to 
supplement other data concerning the student 
teacher in an effort to improve the guidance 
program; for example, pointing out possible 
weaknesses or strengths as judged by the pupils; 
assisting in Scheduling courses for the second 
Semester; viewing possible implications of the 
Pupil ratings, such as providing for individual 
differences, fairness in marking, discipline, and 
the like, 
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FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


In reviewing the data collected by 
means of the questionnaire (Table 1), 
it was found that 88.1 per cent of the 
high-school pupils considered that the 
fifteen student teachers whom they 
rated in this survey were neatly 
dressed. About 77 per cent of the 
pupils checked the item “Will admit a 
mistake when it is called to his atten- 
tion,” thus indicating that most of the 
student teachers exhibited this impor- 
tant characteristic. “Is easy to talk to 
both in and out of class” was checked 
with almost the same frequency , 
namely, by 76.1 per cent of the pupils. 
Ranking fourth in frequency of men- 
tion, with 72.7 per cent of the students 
checking the item, was “Gives every- 
one an opportunity to discuss and ask 
questions." 

Other items checked by two-thirds 
or more of the pupils were: “Always 
explains very clearly” (69.5 per cent); 
"Gives extra help to pupils who need 
it” (70.3 per cent), “Is cheerful both 
in and out of class” (71 per cent), 
"Has a friendly smile" (67.6 per cent), 
“Voice is easy to listen to throughout 
the period" (66.6 per cent), and 
"Doesn't mind being corrected by 
Pupils" (68.6 per cent). All these 
items relate to the personal character- 
istics of the student teachers rated in 
the study. " 

By combining two items listed iP 
the separate categories (not all 9 
which are shown in Table 1) , we foun 
over 66 per cent of the pupils checking 
these student teachers as as “Havin8 
both ‘good’ and ‘bad’ days, but mak- 
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TABLE 1 


TWO STATEMENTS IN EACH CATEGORY MOST FREQUENTLY MENTIONED 
ON QUESTIONNAIRE RATING OF 15 STUDENT TEACHERS 
BY 590 HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


FREQUENCY OF MENTION Per CENT 
CATEGORY AND EVALUATING STATEMENT ene Rank* 
Boys Girls Total Bors Sexes) 
170 350 520 88.1 1 
| 24 37 61 10.3 34 
96 314 410 69.5 7 
37 102 139 23.6 28 
Friendliness in the classroom: 
Gives extra help to pupils who need it. . . . 91 324 415 70.3 6 
5 easy to talk to both in and out of class 106 343 449 76.1 3 
Fairness in marking: 
ways gives the marks earned... i 95 275 370 62.7 14 
Gives fair TUBERS scade rn esribnciddis esr AT 188 235 39.8 25 
Discipline: 
; S able to hold the attention of most of the 
I Pupils most of the time............... 86 256 342 5 16 
S cheerful both in and out of class. ...... 96 323 419 71.0 5 
Amount of outside work assigned: 
po Just the right amount....-........ 87 282 369 62.5 15 
5 assignments are easily understood .. . . 82 292 374 63.4 12 
Hg for teaching: 
eS everyone an opportunity to discuss 
qr And ask questions. p eae: B aedem 106 323 429 72.7 4 
35 a friendly smile.................... 96 303 399 67.6 9 
Voice: 
A Dice is eas i t the pe- 
j naod... ye pes deis cet ae 288 393 66.6 10 
15 Voice is very pleasant 79 243 322 54.6 18 
Mannerisms: 
as a few m 1 " 
n jectionable c c s dna ec v 71 203 274 46.4 22 
S free from any mannerisms............ 50 198 248 42.0 24 
Knowl 
edge of subject matter: 
Willd aind being corrected by pupils. . . 99 306 405 68.6 8 
ii 2 e A 
attention. ere vnen itiscaled tobil 109 | gas | asa | 769 2 
“Stimate of 
: l teacher: 
[C omm ee M 84 136 23.1 29 
AO ESCH eth MMNIMMANIMNNMC 118 220 338 57.3 17 


n cu 


+ Ls - 
Ranks are based on the sixty-eight items included in the entire questionnaire. 
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ing the lessons interesting" and “Free 
from any objectionable mannerisms.” 

A slightly lesser per cent thought 
that the student teachers rated in this 
study “Always give the marks earned” 
(62.7 per cent), “Are able to hold the 
attention of most of the pupils most of 
the time” (58.0 per cent), “Give as- 
signments that are easily understood” 
(63.4 per cent), “Give just the right 
amount of work” (62.5 per cent), “Al- 
ways seem to enjoy teaching” (63.1 per 
cent), “Help pupils in answering ques- 
tions” (53.2 per cent), and “Know the 
subject matter” (63.9 per cent). 

Approximately 70 per cent, or 413 
pupils, characterized these student 
teachers by checking desirable quali- 
ties. Roughly 30 per cent, or 177 
pupils, rated the student teachers by 
checking items that suggested the pos- 
sibility of improvement. 

The 15 student teachers included in 
this study were rated by 57.3 per cent 
of the pupils in the category of “Good 
teacher”; by 23.1 per cent in the cate- 
gory of “Superior teacher”; by 19 per 
cent in the category of “Average 
teacher”; by 0.6 per cent in the cate- 
gory of “Very doubtful prospect"; and 
by none in the category of ‘Definitely 
undesirable.” 

There were some noticeable differ- 
ences between the boys and the girls 
in the items selected to describe these 
student teachers. For example, over 80 
per cent of the girls checked such 
items as “Always explains lessons 
clearly,” “Gives extra help to pupils 
who need it,” “Ts easy to talk to both 
in and out of class,” “Gives everyone 
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an opportunity to discuss and ask 
questions,” “Has a friendly smile,” 
“Doesn’t mind being corrected by 
pupils,” and “Will admit a mistake 
when it is called to his attention.” 
Less than half of the boys checked 
these same characteristics. The item 
"Is always neatly dressed" was 
checked by more than 80 per cent of 
both the boys and the girls. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 
girls and less than half of the boys 
checked the following items pertaining 
to these student teachers: “Always 
gives the marks earned," “Ts able to 
hold the attention of most of the pu- 
pils most of the time,” “Gives just the 
right amount of outside work,” “Al- 
Ways seems to enjoy teaching,” “Voice 
is easy to listen to throughout the 
period,” and “Knows his subject and 
appears confident." 

Slightly more than half of the girls 
and roughly a third of the boys 
checked the characteristics, “Usually 
seems interested in pupils,” “Makes 
the lessons interesting,” “Helps us m 
answering our questions," “Voice 15 
very pleasant,” “Is free from any 0P- 
jectionable mannerisms.” The item 
"Is a good teacher" was checked bY 
over half of both boys and girls. 

Another approach toward discern- 
ing the relation between the response 
of the boys and the girls who rated E 
student teachers in the survey Was ri 
determine the correlation of the 1° 
sponses of the sexes in each category 
According to Table 2, in which the C? 
efficients of correlation were cani, 
by pairing boys’ ratings versus £f 
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ratings on each of the eleven cate- 
Bories, we find that all categories save 
two result in correlations of over .90. 
The mean correlation coefficient is 
equal to .956. In spite of some differ- 
ences, apparently there is a significant 
degree of agreement between the 
Sexes in their ratings of these student 
teachers, 


RELIABILITY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The reliability coefficients of the 
ratings obtained from pupils rating 
cach of the fifteen student teachers 
ranged between .76 and .89. The relia- 

lity was obtained by the split-test 
Procedure. For the classes of the twen- 
ty-three supervising teachers in 
qd IX through XII, the com- 
a questionnaires rating the fif- 
: Student teachers were divided 


in : 
to two chance piles and correlated 
as follows: 


Pupils 1, 3, 5, 7,... We) 
i 2 
" A 
Pupils, 2, 4, 6, 8,... A 


W| . 
Where jy 1s the total number of pupils 
€ class who rated the teacher. By 


we 
‘ing the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
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formula, the chance halves were 
stepped up. 

The validity of these ratings de- 
pends on the fact that the question- 
naire is designed to discover the atti- 
tudes of pupils toward student teach- 


TABLE 2 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN Boys’ AND GIRLS’ 
RATINGS OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


Coefficient 

Category of Corre- 
lation 
Personal appearance. ............. .768 
Ability to explain lessons. . .999 
Friendliness in the classroom. Ks. .996 
Fairness in marking.............. .984 
Discipliies 2. s 22er e .842 
Amount of outside work assigned... .992 
Liking for teaching. .............. .993 
VOICE euo d rc IRI ROS RSCU VOI .990 
Mannari... aranera si .955 
Knowledge of subject matter .998 

Estimate of probable success as a 

Dco MMC PME: .996 


ers. Hence, since somewhat reliable 
coefficients have been obtained, they 
are also valid to the degree that the 
scale is concerned not with the charac- 
teristics that these teachers actually 
possess in the opinion of competent 
judges but with the characteristics 
that they possess in the eyes of the 
youth whom they taught in the 
classroom. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPERS: 1890-1920 


JOHN M. 


BECK 


Chicago Teachers College 
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HE DECADES from 1890 to 1920 
made up one of the most eventful 
and controversial eras in the develop- 
ment of American public schools. Dur- 
ing these years the many endeavors to 
integrate a system of public education 
in an increasingly complex social order 
eventually resulted in a broader school 
policy, which, in turn, facilitated re- 
construction and expansion. By the 
end of the period these endeavors cul- 
minated in the provision of education 
for virtually “all the children of all the 
people.” Although educational prog- 
Tess was national in scope, the im- 
mediate effects were manifested strik- 
ingly in the cities. In Chicago no de- 
parture from tradition escaped critical 
appraisal. Controversies, often pro- 
longed, ensued over the enactment of 
& compulsory education law, over ad- 
ministrative control, over school sup- 
port, and over the school curriculum. 
The Chicago press, a near-monopo- 
listic agency of mass communication 
during the period, was one of the more 
vociferous critics of the educational 
transition. A steady flow of news and 
editorials, primarily local in emphasis, 
accompanied the growth of the public 


schools. The study reported here un- 
dertook to discover how the news- 
papers reacted to, and how much they 
may have influenced, the educational 
developments of the period. Over 
twenty-five hundred editorials, sup- 
plemented by news items from ten 
English-language Chicago newspa- 
pers, constituted the main sources of 
data for the study. Many of the edi- 
torialized school issues were short- 
lived and nonrecurrent in nature. The 
issues of school support, school ad- 
ministration, and changes in curricu- 
lum, however, were constantly sub- 
jected to editorial judgment. The 
characteristically critical editorials 
took numerous opportunities to air 
opinions on the projected direction of 
public education. Although editorials 
frequently condemned  educationa 
plans, they nevertheless failed to p 
rest the progressive reorganization O 
the public school system. 

The editorials were predominantly 
those of a press in sympathy with the 
political, social, and economic views 0 
the Republican party, The weak, pt 
Democratic press, often opposed n 
the position taken by the pro-Repu 
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lican papers, was more favorably in- 
clined toward the expansion of public 
education. 


EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


. The Chicago newspapers believed 
in an American educational system 
based on free instruction for all chil- 
dren. By and large, the editorials 
favored limiting the state's obligation 
for providing mass education to the 
clementary-school level. The news- 
Papers interpreted the state constitu- 
tion as authorizing a free, tax-sup- 
Ported “common school” and a cur- 
Neulum consisting of the three R’s, 
and nothing more. 
a the secondary level, the desir- 
i ity of mass education was serious- 
Y challenged by the majority of news- 
ir Which regarded secondary ed- 
sity Aik as more a luxury than a neces- 
the ore democracy. Until about 1905, 
ied School was repeatedly at- 
ioi ed as an extravagance. The press 
a that the high cost of sec- 
Stine education was not justified 
bur the college-preparatory curricu- 
vet ml only a few students. 
cally 4 newspapers rather propheti- 
oe ‘meng that the high school, 
"s. a broader, “practical” cur- 
m, would eventually become the 
Sor man’s college.” 


ri 
it 


AMBIVALENCE TOWARD SCHOOL 
SUPPORT 
i *penditures for public education 


‘cago pyramided from approxi- 


Mm 
*tely five million dollars in 1890 to 


nearly thirty-one million in 1920. At 
no time during these thirty years was 
the school board able to cope with the 
problem of providing complete educa- 
tional services for the school popula- 
tion. The high cost of school support 
was a matter of concern to Chicago 
taxpayers, who supplied nearly 90 per 
cent of the school funds. Main cur- 
rents of public opinion and editorial 
criticism of other phases of public edu- 
cation were affected by the sensitivity 
to the rising school expenses. 

Newspapers, like other taxpayers, 
displayed the temper of vested inter- 
ests. Protests were lodged against 
higher property assessments and 
higher tax rates. The general tendency 
was to attribute spiraling costs to the 
extravagance of, and poor manage- 
ment by, the school board. In these 
three decades, fewer than twenty edi- 
torials attempted to defend the annual 
expenditures for public schools. The 
most frequent solution advanced by 
editors to the problem of rising costs 
was the reduction of current educa- 
tional services and a return to the 
fundamentals of the elementary 
school. 

The attack upon school spending 
was pronounced during the formative 
years of the nineties. In the next two 
decades editorial criticism decreased 
although annual school expenditures 
continued to rise. After 1910, editori- 
als were more favorable toward the 
school board's efforts to secure appro- 
priations. Even the newspaper that 
had made the severest criticisms of 
school expenditures pleaded the cause 
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of public schools and agreed that the 
provisions for school support were in- 
adequate. 

While the newspapers were prone to 
embark upon economy crusades, they 
neglected to formulate a constructive 
policy; in fact, they periodically sup- 
ported proposals that made it more 
difficult for the school board to dis- 
charge its financial responsibility. For 
example, the newspapers had little 
sympathy for the school board's at- 
tempts to secure a more adequate re- 
turn on Township Section 16 prop- 
erty, located in the heart of the busi- 
ness district, by modifying the exist- 
ing leases to include higher decennial 
appraisals. The strongest opposition 
came from the Tribune, one of the 
two newspapers leasing school land. 
The other large newspapers kept clear 
of the controversy between the school 
board and the Tribune. Two news- 
papers which were political adver- 
saries of the Tribune made an effort to 
protect the taxpayers' interest at the 
beginning of the controversy in 1895, 
but the merger of the two papers in 
the same year resulted in a new owner- 
ship which was friendly to the Daily 
News, the second newspaper leasing 
school land. Some twenty years later a 
third newspaper revived the attack 
upon the leases, apparently motivated 
more by political revenge than by 
principles involved. 

"Though critical of rising school ex- 
penditures, the press failed to support 
an investigation of sources of school 
Tevenue undertaken by the Chicago 
Teachers Federation in 1900. The 
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Federation charged that no assess- 
ments had been made against the cap- 
ital stock or franchises of several util- 
ity companies and that school-fund 
property had not been revalued for 
years. The Federation’s lawsuits, 
which finally added nearly six hundred 
thousand dollars to the city’s tax 
fund, were condemned by newspapers 
as being selfishly motivated and im- 
pertinent. 


PHILANTHROPY IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Chicago newspapers encouraged 
philanthropy, not only to alleviate the 
burden of public school support, but 
to subsidize school services generally 
considered as being outside the scope 
of public education. As late as 1912, 
two newspapers suggested private do- 
nations to augment the school treas- 
ury. Citizens were commended Tor 
contributing equipment and materials 
to the public schools for use in do- 
mestic-science and manual-trainin’ 
classes. The establishment of an € 
dowment to provide for poor high- 
school students was advocated by 0D* 
newspaper. . 

Various auxiliary school services 
such as school lunches, vacation 
Schools, and social centers, primarily 
designed for social betterment AS 
opposed by newspapers as paterna 
istic" when considered by the nt 
board, were encouraged and e^ 
sponsored by individual newspapc" 
as philanthropic programs. ple 
charitable organizations were un? "i 
to sustain the cost of expansion, iV? 
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interest and popularity of the auxil- 
lary services led to a demand for 
higher school appropriations. The 
&radual transition in the financing of 
these activities from support by pri- 
vate subscription to support by taxes 
Progressed steadily, though with some 
editorial criticism. Any severe adverse 
Press criticism or rejection by the 
School board of the popular innova- 
tions seems to have been forestalled 
io community sentiment. By 
"v the School board had assumed 
poe major responsibility for these 
Uxiliary services. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL 


tion Sponsibility for the administra- 

in sis public schools in Chicago was, 

and ri divided among the mayor 

Bod rid hall, the board of education, 

thou E superintendent of schools, 
. P egal responsibility rested with 

board of education. Divided au- 

"ie impeded the formulation of 

oft ol policy, which, in turn, was 
"s subverted by city politics. 

Pide de in school administration 

city E close editorial coverage in the 

Bicone In general, the news- 

ity in AL amps the need for stabil- 

pai € board of education and cam- 
Sned for changes to improve the 

sch, Inistrative structure of the public 
ool system, 

d E press was continually alert to 
"lA political “pull” in school ad- 
m. Me Criticism was directed 

eeg e. ors’ school-board appoint- 

at policies of incumbent school 
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trustees. Newspapers urged reluctant 
mayors to appoint more women as 
school trustees in order to curb politics 
in public schools. For the most part, 
the editorials opposed proposals to 
make the school board elective since, 
in the opinion of the editors, this 
would encourage political patronage. 
Instead, editorial support was given to 
smaller, appointive school boards. 
The press was also conspicuous in 
its promotion of greater executive 
powers for the superintendent of 
schools. Both city hall and the school 
board were criticized for their reluc- 
tance to grant the superintendent au- 
thority commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility of the office. The press 
emphasized that responsibility for ed- 
ucational policy in school administra- 
tion rested with the school board and 
maintained that the superintendent— 
the professional expert—was the 
proper agent to implement the policy. 
The relations between the teacher 
and the school administration were a 
significant topic of discussion in the 
press. Editorial attention was sympa- 
thetic toward efforts to improve the 
professional and economic status of 
teachers. For the most part, the press 
was more cognizant of the needs of 
teachers than was the school board. 
Of the editorial references to teach- 
ers, the largest portion had to do with 
the economic status of the profession. 
General support was given to teach- 
ers’ demands for higher salaries, even 
though school funds were often ex- 
hausted. The main emphasis was 
placed on the readjustment of the ele- 
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mentary-school salary schedule. The 
school board was rebuked for the 
large differences between salaries of 
elementary-school teachers and those 
of high-school teachers. In conjunc- 
tion with the demands for higher sal- 
aries, editorials approved Superin- 
tendent Cooley's “merit system" for 
determining salary increments, which 
was based on efficiency rating and ex- 
aminations. The Chicago teachers, 
Who preferred the existing seniority 
rule, objected to the adoption of the 
promotional plan. 

Editorial opinion was critical of 
school-board policies which discrimi- 
nated against women teachers or 
questioned their competency. Tt also 
opposed the attempt to prohibit the 
employment of married women. Al- 
though the press recognized the intel- 
lectual equality of women, it did not 
approve the increasing dominance of 
women in the teaching profession. The 
newspapers considered it necessary to 
employ men teachers in grades above 
the fifth in order that the full develop- 
ment of the pupil be insured. 

For a little more than a decade, 
1890-1901, the press followed the 
progress of legislation to provide re- 
tirement pensions for teachers. The 
problems of a sound pension plan, 
Which were at least partially resolved 
in later years, were neglected in the 
editorial columns. The lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the press may 
have been due to its unwillingness to 
accept the trend toward compulsory 
pensions and its growing animosity to- 
ward the Chicago Teachers Federa- 
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tion, which actively promoted the 
plan. The provision of pensions for re- 
tired teachers was considered neces- 
sary to assure progress of the schools, 
but the press subscribed to a system 
based on voluntary membership in, 
and self-support of, pension plans. 
The Teachers Federation, which 
was organized in 1897 for aggressive 
action on economic problems of the 
profession, was initially viewed by the 
press with an attitude of sufferance. 
Strong editorial opposition developed 
when the Federation extended its en 
deavors beyond bargaining activities 
with the school board to become a p0- 
litical force in the community. Follow- 
ing the affiliation of the Teachers Fed- 
eration with the Chicago Federation 
of Labor in 1902, the antagonism of 
the press toward labor unions was €X* 
tended to the organized teachers; 
Minor school disturbances or "strikes 
in the public schools were cited by the 
press as the outgrowth of labor-unio? 
influence. The American remained as 
the sole spokesman for the affiliation 
of the federations. j 
Newspapers advocated schoo” 
board action to force a dissolution ° 
the affiliated unions. In 1915, the Loe 
resolution, striking at the Teachers 
Federation, was passed by the ger 
board. Summary dismissal, under E 
resolution, of teachers who refused x 
leave the Teachers Federation je 
condoned almost universally by pa 
press. In 1917, the teachers and t » 
school board reached an agreement 9 i 
the controversial issue. The teaho” 
left the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
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and, in return, the school board re- 
Instated the discharged members. 


CURRICULUM EXPANSION 


: The thirty-year period under con- 
olgn produced significant cur- 
herd changes in elementary- and in 
$ ndary-school education. The cur- 

culum that had been instituted in an 
"rwr society was unable to provide 
eal or a essential interaction be- 
ina cy and society in the new 
Pans rial era. The gap between the 
Wf gs ons of the school and the needs 
sd was widest in the large 
€ timo industrialization had in- 
lins pw social and economic prob- 
vis ^n ithin this period, modification 
the bun of the curriculum and 
ballon itutional development of edu- 
mined m the nation's deter- 
schools efforts to make the public 
in the a greater contributory factor 
eflicien industrial, social, and civic 

ey of the individual. 

ines nS the search for a compre- 
im a curriculum met with opposi- 

otia tena turn from tradition- 
was e ucation. Every innovation 
hot Nar to the closest scrutiny; 

ut den In the community at large, 
iverse m academic circles. The many 
ing mie toward the emerg- 
` iege culum were reflected by the 
orla] up PUR Basically, edi- 
uring i toward the curriculum 

Uo, Th his period upheld the status 
laissez en newspapers held that the 
Against Mu POSER was a bulwark 
Consiq, E paternalism" which they 

ered inherent in the public ex- 
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pansion of equality of opportunity in 
education beyond the rudiments 
taught in the elementary school. 

The quest for a broader elementary- 
school curriculum went through the 
most critical period in the early nine- 
ties, during the war on fads. News- 
papers, in general, were engaged in a 
crusade to limit educational provi- 
sions to the “common school" and its 
curriculum of the three R's, which 
they maintained was the only educa- 
tion allowed by the state constitution. 
Subjects encouraging self-expression, 
such as drawing, music, and manual 
training, were denounced as “fads and 
frills.” Although some newspapers 
severely criticized the new courses, 
other papers were more favorable, at 
least to certain aspects of the new 
curriculum. One newspaper defended 
the program as meeting the need of a 
changing age for the proper education 
of the poor, and another newspaper 
was wiling to base the selection of 
courses on the criterion of “practical 
value.” 

High schools escaped the “fad” at- 
tack during the nineties, probably be- 
cause of their small enrolments. How- 
ever, the expansion of a terminal, 
utilitarian curriculum in the high 
school drew increasingly more atten- 
tion from the newspapers. Editorial 
attitudes changed as the concept of 
the practical arts developed from 
manual training in general education 
to specialized occupational skills in 
vocational education. Influenced by 
the demands of industry for skilled 
workers and the weak holding power 
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of the high school's academic courses, 
newspapers threw their support to the 
establishment of a comprehensive vo- 
cational program. The shift in edito- 
rial attitude to an emphasis on indus- 
trial training became evident around 
1905. Tn the transition period, several 
newspapers cautioned against over- 
specialization and the neglect of gen- 
eral education. Principal concern was 
expressed for the occupational train- 
ing of children who had left school be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 

The pace set by the high school in 
developing vocational training was 
unsatisfactory to the newspapers, 
Which expected an immediate change 
in educational policy. The best facili- 
ties for industrial training were still 
found in private trade schools. The 
domination in the high school of col- 
lege-preparatory courses annoyed the 
press and was probably responsible 
for the enthusiastic editorial support 
given to the German plan of separate 
vocational schools. Prior to World 
War I, business and industry, sup- 
ported by the press, attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to secure legislative sanction 
for a tax-supported independent sys- 
tem of public vocational schools. Only 
one Chicago newspaper favored a uni- 
fied school system to combine aca- 
demic and vocational courses. Organ- 
ized labor opposed the proposed sys- 
tem of vocational schools as discrimi- 
natory against the working classes, 
since the curriculum was to be di- 
vorced from that of the academic high 
School. Moreover, labor suspected in- 
dustry of attempting to utilize the 
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schools to create a large reserve of 
Skilled workers in order to reduce 
wages. 

The controversy over college-pre- 
paratory versus vocational courses, 
which lasted five years, and the in- 
creasing importance of skilled man- 
power, brought into focus during 
World War I, were instrumental in the 
expansion of the high-school curricu- 
lum. The implementation of the high- 
School function, advocated by the 
newspapers, to provide attractive, en- 
riched, and practical courses for the 
non-college-bound students was now à 
reality. 

CONCLUSION 

Editorial treatment of public edu- 
cation in Chicago indicated a wide- 
spread interest in the problems of edu- 
cational reconstruction during the 
thirty years from 1890 to 1920. As the 
principal agency of mass communica- 
tion, the press played a significant role 
in the dissemination of information 0? 
the many issues confronting the 
search for a more comprehensive func" 
tion of education in the American S07 
cial order. Among the Chicago paper? 
which showed the most sustained i 
terest in public school progress wel? 
the Tribune and the Daily News, bot 
powerful business institutions whic 
have outlived numerous competitor? 

To a considerable extent, ae i 
leadership appeared to reflect the at 
tudes of community forces controlling 
school policy. However, the self-intor 
est of the press, demonstrated bY oe 
tendency to cling to partisan polic! 
and an exhibited pro-business 2” 
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anti-abor bias, deprived the public 
Schools of full support on crucial is- 
Sues. The newspapers’ biased, off-hand 
5 neralizations often misinterpreted 
m dues of professional educators 
RC School boards. Nevertheless, the 
a a alertness to political interfer- 
= a school administration repre- 
i e a contribution to the advance 

9! public education in Chicago. 
s Nd of this historical sur- 
Sos $ m attention given to educa- 
diy a e newspapers in our second 
findin te undoubtedly similar to the 
sions gs that would be disclosed by 
Mods other cities of the nation 
mi a he same period. Consequently 
ions] T reveals the important edu- 
920 in som of the decades 1890- 
: eis reactions of the press to 
ripe ems. In general, the issues 
sideratio during the period under con- 
School ; n—issues concerned with 
and th Mpport, school administration, 
€ curriculum—are those that 
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are frequently discussed today. This 
fact should give heart to educators, 
since our critics are constantly point- 
ing with nostalgia to the schools of an 
earlier day, which, they seem to think, 
operated with fewer difficulties and 
provided children with more effective 
schooling. 

No doubt, much adverse criticism 
of school policies by the newspapers 
could have been avoided—and could 
be avoided today—if a closer relation 
existed between the school and the 
press. Still, the unsolicited press criti- 
cism presented an opportunity for 
public examination and evaluation of 
major developments in the public 
school system. School administrators 
should be alert to the values of such 
discussion and collaborate with the 
press, and with other media of com- 
munication, to the end that the citi- 
zens may have all the information 
needed to enable them to make deci- 
sions on policy. 


CONTINUED STUDY OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDITS OF GRADUATES OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA HIGH SCHOOLS 


CLINTON R. WISEMAN 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


m REPORT adds data for 1952-53 
to the earlier report! on college- 
entrance credits in science and mathe- 
matics offered by students entering 
the South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in 
1922-23, 1932-33, and 1942-43. Infor- 
mation on the number of units of sci- 
ence and mathematics offered; the dif- 
ferences between the offerings of men 
and of women; the differences in of- 
ferings of students from small, medi- 
um-sized, and large high schools; and 
the course changes taking place in 
these areas were obtained from the 
transcripts of high-school work done 
by Freshman students entering South 
Dakota State College. The samples in- 
cluded approximately twice as many 
Women as men. Because they are 
closely related to Science, courses in 
agriculture, shop, and home economics 
Were also investigated. 


CREDITS OFFERED IN SCIENCE 


All science.—In 1952-53, the aver- 
age student entering the college pre- 


‘Clinton R. Wiseman, “College-Entrance 
Credits of Graduates of South Dakota High 


Schools," School Review, LV (January, 1947), 
38-44. 
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sented 2.54 units of high-school sci- 
ence. This is one-third of a unit more 
than students presented ten years 
earlier. During each of the four periods 
investigated, the men have presented 
more units of science than have the 
women; however, both men and im^ 
en showed increases in the number © 
Science credits offered in 1952-53. 

The increases noted in science 9 
ferings, while evident in transcripts d 
students from high schools of all sizes; 
were largest among students from £30 
medium-sized schools. In the 1952-5 
group, 60 per cent of the men and 4 
per cent of the women presented t fe 
or more units of science. Practically “A 
the science credits offered were in t 
form of full units. 

General science.—1n 1952-53, ECT" 
eral science as college-entrance Cre 
declined from the preceding decade, 
Apparently, in some schools gener 5 
science is moving back into the upP^* 
elementary-school grades and into pu 
ior high school, and biology is con 
ing the first required science 17 hig t 
school, usually in Grade X. Our gara 
tabulation showed that 81.5 per cen 
of the students brought in credits E 
general science and 82.6 per cent pre 
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Sented credits in biology. Back in 
1922-23, only 12.6 per cent of our stu- 
dents offered biology credits. 

Special fields.—Physics has again 
declined, as it had for the preceding 
three decades; a low of 35 per cent of 
the students offered credits in physics 
m 1952-53. Chemistry has progres- 
Sively increased until now nearly 49 
= cent of the students presented 
a credits. Botany, zoölogy, 
the physiography all loomed large in 
o api back in 1922, were in 
ue g decline and practically out in 

2, and showed no new life in 1952. 

c suas, of a newcomer on the sci- 
7 hs xa is advanced science, pre- 
che ja y as advanced biology or fused 
a im. and physics for Grades XI 
€ 2 - This trend is not strong yet 

Bu ems to be in evidence. 
Wie m courses—The tran- 

ig were also checked to determine 
takken Xtent to which students had 
Fork courses in agriculture, shop- 

ag à home economics and par- 
substi: Y to note any tendency toward 
bs uting these, as related science, 

p re Science courses. 

Meta c 1952-53 period, approxi- 
cumulat 5 per cent of the men had ac- 
cent of x agriculture credits; 50 per 
Work à E men had taken some shop- 

: hn drawing; and 50 per cent of 
in hi as had taken home economics 

js E a school. The men with agricul- 

oo had, on the average, just 
i en much credit in agriculture as 

Sade | but this group offered ap- 
as dig iai as many credits in science 
e men who presented no agri- 


culture credits. Likewise, the men who 
had taken shop credit in high school 
had taken, on the average, almost 
identically the same amount of science 
credits as had their non-shop fellows, 
namely, 2.7 units of science credit. No 
tendency was shown for men to sub- 
stitute either agriculture or shopwork 
for regular science courses. 

However, the young women who 
had homemaking in high school pre- 
sented a different pattern. As noted 
above, on the average, the young 
women in the group offered somewhat 
less high-school science than did the 
men. It may be further noted that the 
half of the young women who took 
homemaking in high school had, on 
the average, approximately one-half 
unit less of science credit than did the 
women who did not present homemak- 
ing credit; the former had substituted 
some of the homemaking for the regu- 
lar science credits. 


CREDITS OFFERED IN MATHEMATICS 


All mathematics courses.—The aver- 
age number of units of mathematics 
offered for college entrance rose from 
1.75 units in 1942-43 to 1.95 units for 
the 1952-53 group. The students from 
the small and the medium-sized high 
schools offered from 0.3 to 0.4 units 
more mathematics than had their 
predecessors of ten years earlier. 

During the four periods studied, the 
men have consistently offered more 
mathematics as entrance credit than 
have the women. In 1952-53, 40 per 
cent of the men had some higher 
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mathematics beyond algebra and ge- 
ometry as contrasted with but 13 per 
cent of the women having some ad- 
vanced mathematics. 

Specific courses.—In studying the 
various mathematics courses taken, it 
was found that general mathematics 
has shown no such popularity as has 
general science as a high-school sub- 
ject of study. In fact, scarcely more 
than 2 per cent of these students of- 
fered general mathematics as entrance 
credit. Algebra still holds sway as the 
prime mathematics course, with more 
than 95 per cent of these students of- 
fering it as entrance credit over the 
four periods here considered. Geome- 
try holds up well, approximately 75 
per cent of the students having offered 
credit in this subject in each of the 
past two periods. Both algebra and 
geometry are full-unit credits. 

Advanced mathematics, such as ad- 
vanced algebra, solid geometry, and 
trigonometry are largely half-credit 
units. However, advanced algebra is 
moving over to a full-unit subject; 
half of the 1952-53 offerings were for 
à full unit. Of these advanced Courses, 
advanced algebra exceeds all the 
others in frequency. Solid geometry 
has progressively declined over the 
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period; 34 per cent of the students of- 
fered credit in this subject in 1922-23 
compared with 8 per cent in 1952-53. 
The students seem to be giving extra 
time to advanced algebra and taking 
more courses in trigonometry instead 
of studying solid geometry. A newer 
mathematics course labeled “ad- 
vanced mathematics” seems to be get- 
ting a nice start in the last period. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Increasing amounts of college-en- 
trance credits in science and mathe- 
matics are being offered by Freshmen 
entering South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
This increase may indicate that the 
high-school students entering our par 
ticular college are being better advise 
as to what entrance credits will serve 
them best in college. Doubtless, it ? 
also evidence that the availability 9 
high-school courses in science 9? 
mathematics is increasing. This un 
at least partially refutes those critic 
of present day high-school educatio” 
who maintain that interest in ™ 
more academic subjects, as reflecte 8 
by the number of courses offered !' 
these subjects and by enrolment ! D 
these courses, is declining. 
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Drawing upon clinical, cross-sectional, 
and longitudinal studies, this texbook aims 
at presenting a comprehensive picture of 
adolescent development for the classroom 
teacher. 


Jones, Ernest, M.D. The Life and 
Work of Sigmund Freud: Vol. I, The 
Formative Years and the Great Dis- 
coveries, 1856-1900. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1953. Pp. xiv--428. 

This is the eagerly awaited first volume 
of the projected three-volume definitive 
biography of the founder of psychoanalysis. 
The work provides a picture of Freud’s 
personality and private life as well as his 
social background and, in many instances, 
a firsthand account of his great discoveries 
about human behavior. 


KarpMaN, BEN (chairman); CHESS, 
STELLA; LURE, LOUIS A.; SCHMIDE- 
BERG, MELITTA; and SONTAG, LESTER 
W. “Psychodynamics of Child Delin- 
quency: Round Table, 1952," American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXIII 
(January, 1953), 1-69. 

Social, cultural, internal psychodynamic, 
and purely physical approaches to the 
study and understanding of the problems 
of juvenile delinquency are presented. 


KLUCKHOHN, CLYDE, and MURRAY, 
Henry A. (editors), with the collabora- 
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tion of Davy M. SCHNEIER. Personal- 
ity in Nature, Society, and Culture. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1953 (re- 
vised). Pp. xxvi+702. 


A sourcebook of theoretical and empirical 
studies on personality formation. Part I 
presents a conception of personality. Part 
II deals with the determinants of per- 
sonality formation. Papers on constitu- 
tional, group-membership, role, and situa- 
tional determinants and the interrelations 
among the determinants are included. 
Part III considers the applications to 
modern problems. 


Krucman, Morris. ‘‘Education’s Debt 
to Orthopsychiatry,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, XXIII (July, 1953), 
445-53, 


The presidential address of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association for 1953. 
Argues that, if there is one characteristic 
that distinguishes modern education from 
education of the past, it is the concern 
with the growth and development of each 
child. The American Orthopsychiatric As- 
sociation has been one of the major forces 
promulgating psychiatric, psychological, 
and social concepts for use in the educa- 
tional enterprise for the past thirty years. 


Mart, Witam E., and STENDLER, 
Cerra Burns. Child Development: The 
Process of Growing Up in Society. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1953, 
Pp. xxii+520. 


A textbook on child development, empha- 
sizing the crucial effect of socialization. 
The roles of teachers, parents, peers, and 
community as socializing agents for the 
child are discussed. 


Mayer, Kurt. “The Theory of Social 
Classes,” Harvard Educational Review, 
XXIII (Summer, 1953), 149-67. 


Presents a survey of current theories of 
social stratification. While the paper does 
not deal directly with educational implica- 
tions, it provides background material 
upon which thinking on educational prob- 
lems as related to social-class structure 
may be based. 
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Kind of Animal?" Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XLIV (January, 
1953), 41-49. 


The presidential address before the Divi- 
sion on Educational Psychology of the 
American Psychological Association, P 
September, 1953. Believes that “learning 
theory as we now have it is a semantic m15- 
nomer—an animal with chameleon-like 
characteristics depending for its appear" 
ance upon where you find it." Suggests 
that “ʻa cross-breeding of psychology with 
other disciplines" is likely to prove more 
fruitful. 


Sears, R. R.; Wmo, J. W. Ms 
Nowris, V.; and Sears, P. S. “Some 
Child-rearing Antecedents of ie 
sion and Dependency in Young ie 
dren,” Genetic Psychology Monograb a, 
XLVII, Second Half (May, 1959) 
137-236. . 
Describes a pilot study of some child- 
rearing antecedents of dependent and ag 
gressive behavior in preschool children. 
The results are examined within the frame 
work of learning theory, with the following 
main conclusions: (1) Frustration pe 
punishment are antecedents for i 
ency and aggression drives. (2) T ese 
radical sex differences in the way pe 
drives are developed. (3) There are ub 
and pervasive differences in maternal t ear 
ment of boys and girls after the first y 
of life. 


STEPHENSON, WinLrAM. The Study T 
Behavior: Q-Technigue and Its M ello d 
ology. Chicago: University of Chicas 
Press, 1953. Pp. x4-376. 

n of 


A comprehensive presentation of O 
theory, method, and application iO 
technique. According to the sitos d 
methodology permits a longior ap 
reformulation of basic conceptu? vior- 
proaches to the study of human beha 


the 


itor) 
Srorurow, Lawrence M. [aped 
Readings in Learning. New bae 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. viii+550- 
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A collection of papers dealing with various 
theories and experiments in the field of 
learning. The editor gives as his four pri- 
mary selection criteria: (1) Did the article 
contribute to contemporary theory and/or 
problems in education? (2) Were the re- 
sults generally representative of studies 
of this problem? (3) Were the conclusions 


Sound? (4) Was the presentation clear? 


Ti he following were considered as secondary 
criteria: human rather than animal studies; 
recent rather than earlier reports; stimulus- 
response rather than Gestalt conceptualiza- 
tions. Included are sections on “Some Sys- 
tematic Positions," “Some Conditioning 
Concepts and Techniques,” “Motivation 
and Reinforcement,” “Some Motor and 
Verbal Learning Variables," “Some Dis- 
crimination and Perceptual Learning 
Variables,” “Educational and Social Learn- 
ing,” “Retention and Forgetting,” and 
Transfer and Related Concepts.” 


Wann, KennetH D. “Action Research 
in Schools," Review of Educational Re- 
search, XXIII (October, 1953), 337-45. 


> 
nies survey of the literature dealing 
km LR research in schools. Describes 
mam ature of this type of research, sum- 
Weber the achievements to date, and 
biblio to its values and difficulties. A 

"ography of sixty-seven items is 
Provided. 


© Wirtnc, Joun W. M., and CHILD, 


IRVIN L. Child Training and Personali- 

iy: A Cross-cultural Study. New Haven, 

tions Yale University Press, 
- Pp. vi+-354. 

c itadhand investigation of the influ- 

culture upon personality and of 


" i à 
Personality upon culture, with special - 


pe on variations in child-training 
iiise 9 and customary responses to 
im S. While psychoanalytic theory is an 
Portant source for the study as a whole, 
jet behavior theory is used in formu- 
ting the specific hypotheses under 
examination. 


MENTAL ABILITIES AND SKILLS 


Ate 
USUBEL, Davin P.; SCHIFF, HERBERT 


M.; and GorpMaN, Morton. ‘“‘Qualita- 
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tive Characteristics in the Learning 
Process Associated with Anxiety," 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XLVIII (October, 1953), 537- 
47. 

Qualitative changes in the learning process 
attributable to anxiety were studied in a 
group of young college students. The re- 
sults were held to indicate that the high- 
anxiety group suffered a deficiency in 
improvising ability brought about by a 
response set to reduce anxiety by adhering 
to familiar and stereotyped responses in a 
novel learning situation. 


Brown, Rocer W. “A Determinant of 
the Relationship between Rigidity and 
Authoritarianism," Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, XLVIII 
(October, 1953), 469-76. 


The intellectual rigidity associated with 
authoritarianism is interpreted as a kind 
of defensive behavior to ward off personal 
failure. The author suggests that in child 
training the combination of emphases on 
dependence and on competitive success and 
avoidance of failure will tend to produce 
both authoritarianism and the anxiety 
over achievement that motivates a de- 
fensive rigidity. 


CuanLEs, Don C. “Ability and Accom- 
plishment of Persons Earlier Judged 
Mentally Deficient,” Genetic Psycholo- 
gy Monographs, XLVII, First Half 
(February, 1953), 3-71. 

The purpose of this study was to secure 
and evaluate data on the social status and 
intelligence of a group of persons, first 
studied in 1935, who had been judged 
mentally deficient in elementary school. It 
was found that many of these children 
whose test scores and academic performance 
had suggested mental deficiency developed 
into self-sufficient and desirable citizens 
as adults. 


GoonsrziN, LEONARD D. “Intellectual 
Rigidity and Social Attitudes,” Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XLVIII (July, 1953), 345-53. 
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Investigated the general hypothesis that 
persons who are intellectually rigid will 
have not only more consistent but also more 
extreme social attitudes than persons who 
are nonrigid. The hypothesis was not up- 
held, and it was concluded that rigidity 
does not seem to be a useful intervening 
variable in discussing the relations be- 
tween antecedent conditions and the conse- 
quent behavior of normal individuals. 


GREEN, CLINTON WALLACE. “The Re- 
lationship between Intelligence as De- 
termined by Intelligence Tests and the 
Ability To Learn as Determined by 
Performance in Learning Tests,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLVII 
(November, 1953), 191-200. 


Sought to answer the question: What is 
the relation between the ability to learn as 
determined by intelligence tests and school 
marks, on the one hand, and certain 
learning exercises, on the other? Concluded 
that (1) there is little relation between 
the ability to learn and intelligence as 
measured by intelligence tests; (2) low 
correlations between school marks and 
the ability to learn indicate that factors 
other than ability to learn operate to 
influence school marks. 


Harris, ALBERT J., and ROSWELL, 
FronENCE G. “Clinical Diagnosis of 
Reading Disability," Journal of Psy- 


chology, XXXVI (October, 1953), 
323-40. 


Describes the planning and conducting 
of a comprehensive diagnostic psycho- 
logical examination in the area of reading 
disability. The major components are (1) 
intelligence, (2) personality evaluation, 
(3) special visual tests, (4) evaluation of 
reading skills. Recommendations of spe- 
cific instruments and general policies are 
made, 


Janis, Irvine L., and FESHBACH, 
Srymour. “Effects of Fear-arousing 
Communications,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, XLVII (Jan- 
uary, 1953), 78-93. 


502. 


503. 


1See also Item 283 (Schrupp an 
in the list of selected references appear 
the April, 1954, issue of the Elementary 
Journal. 
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"This study was concerned with the relative 
efiectiveness of three forms of persuasion 
in changing attitudes and behavior, the 
experimental persuasion variable being 
intensity of fear. The main conclusion 
was that over-all effectiveness of a per- 
suasive communication is reduced by the 
use of strong fear appeal. 


Sraver, Nancy. “The Child's Learning 
Difficulty as Related to the Emotional 
Problems of the Mother," American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXIII 
(January, 1953), 131-41. . 

Work with the mothers of disturbed chil- 
dren who show a general learning failure 
reveals that these mothers use intellectual 
inhibitions themselves as a defense 1? 
certain critical situations. They als? 
tend to encourage the use of intellectu? 
inhibitions as generalized defense in their 
children, whom they identify as parts [o 
themselves. The child's stupidity and con^ 
sequent helplessness provide the mother 
with vicarious gratification of her nee s 
and protect her from dreaded separatio? 
from the child. 


INSTRUCTION AND LEARNING! 


Barr, ARVIL S.; Bzcuporr, BURLEY 
V.; Gacr, N. L.; Orreans, JACO? 27 
Pace, C. ROBERT; REMMERS, H 
(Chairman); and Ryans, DAVID on 
“Second Report of the Committee ©, 
Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness, 
Journal of Educational Research, 

(May, 1953), 641-58. ; 
The committee finds that, after se 
years of research on teacher affect e 
one can point to few outcomes that ot 
helpful in teacher selection, ae 
certification. The committee beter z 
the greatest lack in this area is a bo! e äi 
appropriate theory. It is recomme be 
that an interdisciplinary committee for 
formed to provide a conceptual basis 
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research in teacher effectiveness as a first 
step toward a systematic experimental 
attack on the problem. 


CRANELL, C. W. “A Preliminary At- 
tempt To Identify the Factors in Stu- 
dent-Instructor Evaluation," Journal 
of Psychology, XXXVI (October, 1953), 
417-22, 

Sought to identify the factors involved in 
appraisal by college students of the per- 
formance of their instructors. Three fac- 
tors were found (1) course results, (2) 
Personal interaction, and (3) effort of the 
Instructor. A uniform instructor rating 
Sheet was developed. 


Jackson, Josep. “The Effect of 
Classroom Organization and Guidance 
Practice upon the Personality Adjust- 
ment and Academic Growth of Stu- 
dents,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXXXIII 
(September, 1953), 159-70. 

nivestigated the effect of the home-room 
ec the block-of-time plan, the depart- 
eig plan, and some variants of these 
epe the personality of pupils. Con- 
Id that differences in formal classroom 
Ras mization are of less importance than 

€ attitudes and efforts of the teachers. 


Jouwsow, Dowarp M., and Swrrm, 
Henry Cray. Democratic Leadership in 
= College Classroom. Psychological 
V Onographs, General and Applied, 
yol. LXVII, No. 11 (Whole No. 361). 
ashington: American Psychological 
Association, 1953. Pp. 20. 
s Study tested hypotheses that classes 
a democratic leadership jare more 
Sede ive than lecture classes in (1) de- 
ping favorable evaluations of the class, 
PR promoting acceptance of group deci- 
toa 5, (3) developing democratic attitudes 
in ard group processes, and (4) improv- 
e agen academic achievement. The 
las ors conclude that the most effective 
e, is one in which the content is organ- 
to facilitate team activities; some 
Éroup reward is employed in the grading 
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system; and the instructor maintains a 
warm, objective relationship with the 
students, delegating considerable authority 
to the class. 


Snuurson, Ray H. Improving Teaching- 
Learning Processes. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1953. Pp. x4-488. 
Primarily a methods book, representing 
the teaching-learning situation in the junior 
and senior high schools as involving three 
key processes: (1) identifying problems 
related to goals, (2) selecting problems 
upon which to work, and (3) getting pos- 
sible solutions to problems being studied. 
A section on research evidence on new 
practices is included. 


Surg, WALTER D. “Social Attraction 
Patterns between Elementary-School 
Children and Student-Teachers: Socio- 
metric Analysis," Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, XLIV (February, 1953), 


113-25. 

The nature of the social attraction and 
repulsion directed from 184 elementary- 
school children to 52 student teachers and 
the nature of the patterns of the social 
attraction and repulsion among the student 
teachers were studied by sociometric tech- 
niques. Among the findings were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Over a period of three months, 
student teachers’ acceptance by the chil- 
dren remained remarkably constant. (2) 
The acceptance of student teachers in 
their own groups (of student teachers) 
showed no significant relation to their 
acceptance in children's groups. 


Tapa, Hizpa. “Research Oriented Pro- 
grams in Intergroup Education in 
Schools and Colleges,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, XXIII (October, 
1953), 362-71. 

Summarizes recent developments in the 
area of intergroup education. According 
to the author, these developments are 
characterized by an increasingly scientific 
orientation that attempts to apply re- 
search and experiment to guide education- 
al practice. A bibliography of eighty- 
seven items is provided. 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ROLE 


Arr, Pautine M. “Relationship of 
Physique and Temperament,” School 
Review, LXI (May, 1953), 267-76. 
This study attempts to replicate the work 
of Sheldon on the relation between phy- 
sique and temperament. The present tech- 
nique is said to overcome the chief criti- 
cisms of the preceding work by using inde- 
pendent judgments for the physique and 
temperament phases of the study. The 
findings are that, at least at the adolescent 
level and within the limitations of the 
sample, the conclusions of Sheldon are 
largely unsupported. 


Bonney, MERL E. and POWELL, 
Jounny. ‘Differences in Social Behav- 
ior between Sociometrically High and 
Sociometrically Low Children,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLVI 
(March, 1953), 481-95. 

This study sought to determine the social 
behavior most important in discriminating 
between two groups of children contrasted 
on the basis of sociometric choice. Con- 
cluded that highly acceptable first-grade 
children differ from their unacceptable 
peers in the following respects: (1) they 
are more conforming to classroom require- 
ments; (2) they smile more frequently; (3) 
they more frequently engage in voluntary 
group activity; (4) they make more volun- 
tary contributions to their group; and (5) 
they are less likely to be alone during free 
play or activity periods. The importance 
of training children to function effectively 
in groups is emphasized. 


FRIEDENBERG, EDGAR A., and ROTH, 
Tuus A. Self-perception in the Univer- 
sity: A Study of Successful and Unsuc- 
cessful Graduate Students. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 80. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x+104. 

Examines the relations that successful 
graduate students in social science estab- 
lish and maintain with their university in 
contrast to those established and main- 
tained by the unsuccessful students. Sug- 
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gests methods by which attrition at the 
graduate level of training might be mini- 
mized. 


BUSWELL, MARGARET M. “The Rela- 
tionship between the Social Structure 
of the Classroom and the Academic 
Success of the Pupils,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, XXII (Septem- 
ber, 1953), 37-52. 


An investigation to determine whether 
children who are accepted by their peers 
differ in certain achievements from those 
who are rejected. Concluded that those who 
succeed in their schoolwork will also suc- 
ceed in social relations with their peers- 


Davis, James S. “Social Class Factors 
and School Attendance,” Harvard Edw- 
cational Review, XXIII (Summer, 
1953), 175-85. 


A research report showing that there B p 
significant relation between the socia 
class position of the family and the type s 
education that the children receive. AC 
cording to the author, the study oni 
to bring into question two of America 

cherished myths: those of a classless ane 
and of equal educational opportunity f° 
all.” 


GRONLUND, NORMAN E. “Relationshih 
between the Sociometric Status bp 
Pupils and Teachers' Preferences for n 
against Having Them in Class, 9 


ometry, XVI (May, 1953), 142-50. - 
n 


n 


the teachers’ preference for © 
having them in class. The findings "° ch- 
that there is a general tendency for ui 
ers to prefer most the pupils who are hig d 
chosen and to prefer least those who 
ceive relatively few choices. 


Horrman, Martin L. “Some as 
dynamic Factors in Compulsive i$ 
formity," Journal of Abnormal an z 

cial Psychology, XLVIII (July, 19 
383-93. - 
Studied the relation of conformity hec 
io certain attitudinal and persona" 
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variables. Found that high conformity was 
related to low ego strength, parental 
dominance, inability to tolerate impulses, 
strict moralism, conservative political and 
religious attitudes, intropunitive handling 
of hostility, and overconcern for the well- 
being of parents. 


Kant, Josrern A. "Educational and 
Occupational Aspirations of ‘Common 
Man’ Boys,” Harvard Educational Re- 
view, XXIII (Summer, 1953), 186-203. 


Reports the results of a study of the social 
influences accounting for differences in 
career motivation among high-school boys 
of the “common man” or “working” class. 
Differential parental pressure appears to 
be crucial, and this raises the general 
problem faced by every classroom teacher: 
how to cope with the influence of parents' 
eii on the motivation of their chil- 
ren. 


KIMBALL, Barbara. “Case Studies in 
Educational Failure during Adoles- 
Cence," American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, XXII (April, 1953), 406-15. 
The problem of scholastic failure in adoles- 
hon: boys is investigated by the case- 

y method. A poor father relationship, 
Passivity, femininity, and inability to 
express negative feelings directly were 
among the distinctive characteristics found 
for these boys, 


Lors, Marri B. “Implications of 
Differentiation for Personal and 
P ane Development," Harvard Educa- 
tonal Review, XXIII (Summer, 1953), 
168-74, 
Ms that there is a “core” American cul- 
represented by middle-class values and 
oe It is this “core culture" that is 
Sh Eht in the schools, and it is the teacher 
A 9 is the mediator between this culture 
nd the learner, Implications of this point 


of view for education and child-rearing are 
Presented, 


iun Cyr, R. “Personality Patterns 
ih Sociometrically Selected and Socio- 
*trically Rejected Male College Stu- 
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dents," Sociometry, XVI (May, 1953), 
151-67. 


The purpose of the study was to compare 
the personalities of two groups of male 
college students chosen sociometrically 
as least and as most popular. The Ror- 
schach test, the Thematic Apperception 
"Test, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory were used. Two factors 
of primary importance for interpersonal 
relations were identified: (1) the degree to 
which conflict or anxiety has pervaded 
the personality structure and (2) the meth- 
ods adopted by the individual to handle 
the conflict or defend himself against the 
anxiety. 


FILMS 


The following list of selected in- 
structional motion pictures is restrict- 
ed to recent 16mm films. All listings 
are sound films unless otherwise indi- 
cated. Items 522-26 make up the 
“Adolescent Development Series,” 
produced by Crawley Films, Ottawa, 
Canada, and are to be used as corre- 
lated material with the textbook 
Adolescent Development by Elizabeth 
Hurlock (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1949). 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., TEXT-FILMS, 
NEW YORK 
521. Shyness. 23 minutes, black and white, 


1953. 

This film was produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada for the Mental 
Health Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare. A study of three 
children reveals different patterns of 
shyness and suggests that the severity of 
the problem, as well as the causes, may 
vary markedly from one individual to 
another. The excessive demands of parents 
are considered as a factor sometimes in- 
volved in shyness. Constructive measures 
for dealing with the problem are suggested. 
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ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT SERIES 


Age of Turmoil. 20 minutes, black and 
white, 1953. 


In a series of sketches, teen-age boys and 
girls enact various sorts of "extreme" be- 
havior frequently associated with adoles- 
cence. The young person of this age is 
depicted as someone who is absorbed in 
his own affairs and those of his peers. 


Rejection of adult interference is empha- 
sized. 


The, Meaning of Adolescence. 16 min- 
utes, black and white, 1953. 


This film offers a general orientation to the 
meaning of adolescence and to the prob- 
lems facing the adolescent in our contempo- 
rary society. In contrast to the casual and 
untroubled adolescence of a relatively 
primitive culture, the young person ap- 
proaching adulthood in the modern West- 
ern world is shown in the difficult role of 
one who is no longer a child but who is 
not yet accepted as an adult. Behavior 
traits associated with the adolescent transi- 
tion are shown, and major problems of 


524. 
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adjustment confronting young people of 
both sexes are suggested. 


Meeting the Needs of Adolescents. 19 
minutes, black and white, 1953. 
Presents a constructive view of the means 
by which parents and teachers can help 
adolescents meet such demands as the 
growing needs for independence, for whole- 
some association with members of the 
opposite sex, for self-directed mental 
activity, and for affection and respect. 


. Physical Aspects of Puberty. 19 min- 


utes, black and white, 1953. 

This film deals with the physiological et 
the associated emotional and metas 
changes that occur as the young perso 

approaches maturity. 


; s 2 
Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence. ? 
minutes, black and white, 1953. " 
e 
Various stages in the development of = 
sex behavior of the individual are je 
sented through a chronological story ?' d 
flash-back device dealing with the pue í 
of a young couple and the prior develop 
mental stages that led up to this event. 


-— 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


GERTRUDE Noar, The Junior High School— 
Today and Tomorrow. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. x4-374. $4.75. 


ii e purpose of this textbook is set forth 
to E reface: “To provide some solutions 
Pini yo that teachers and adminis- 
ok ibus ace as they study the why and how 
bis nging the traditional school patterns of 
ise. into the modern patterns of tomor- 

(p. vii), 
he et a of the contents will show 
ie age features combine to make the 
rs fea c addition to the writings on 
cepts u : igh school. In Part I, “Basic Con- 
nior E Which To Build a Functioning 
d € School," Noar relies upon the 
junior e "Perses list of functions for the 
Uncle "E bel: (D) integration, C) ta 
"o i (3) guidance, (4) differentiation, 
a a (6) articulation; and she 
hie at the concepts that these terms 
beste have become deeper and deeper. 
Suum. then Goes on to identify the needs 
Rnition : tor affection and security, for rec- 
Succes = reward, for achievement and 
iving : bo for fun and adventure. After 
tions in iene to the role of human rela- 
eVotes o io successful junior high school, she 
Cations ah e Se to showing some appli- 
Pen or x nature of the learning process. 
Uter) Many Share the Responsibility 
st, MES the Program," is concerned, 
eachers the kind of education needed by 
ich 8 rg are to be successful in the junior 
describe ool program outlined. One chapter 
teac m e role of the principal in helping 
Skills P O acquire the necessary teaching 
~ Another notes the role of the teacher 


Syl 


Or 


in modernizing the junior high school. And 
still another deals with the multiple role of 
the junior high school in community rela- 
tions, 

Part III, “Modern Curriculum Content 
and Techniques,” sets forth the kind of 
schedule and teacher-learning experiences 
which the author believes will give the pupil 
opportunities to acquire the required or nec- 
essary information, to practice the desired 
habits, and to develop the appreciations and 
attitudes which are needed by an intelligent, 
informed, and effective citizen. 

The fourth part, “Resource Materials for 
the Teacher,” presents (1) a glossary of terms 
(for example, common learnings, core curricu- 
lum); (2) outlines of resource units on juvenile 
delinquency, democracy, government, propa- 
ganda, human relations; and (3) outlines for 
unit reports on taxation, money, Mexico, 
travel, superstitions, etiquette, intercultural 
education, underdeveloped lands, housing, 
the Palestine problem, labor, and mental 
health. 

The difference between the junior high 
school described here and the traditional 
junior high school is of a philosophical na- 
ture. The modern view, supported by Noar, 
holds that citizens and parents want to- 
day’s children to come out of school with 
the variety of skills essential to preparation 
for modern life rather than the limited aca- 
demic skills which were emphasized in the 
schools of yesterday. 


EDNA LUE Furness 


University of Wyoming 
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The High School Teacher and His Job: A 
Symposium. Edited by FRANKLIN R. 
ZERAN. New York 16: Chartwell House, 
Inc. (280 Madison Avenue), 1953. Pp. 
282. 


This book is a symposium consisting of 
nine chapters, each written by a different in- 
dividual. The chapter headings indicate the 
scope of the material covered: “The Job of 
the Teacher," “The Status and Future of 
Teaching as a Profession,” “The Teacher and 
His Relations with the Faculty," ‘The 
Teacher's Role in the Guidance Program," 
“The Teacher and the Principal,” ‘The 
Teacher and His Supervisor," “The Teacher 
and the Community,” “The Teacher and the 
Co-curriculum," and ‘In-service Growth 
and Development." 

Each chapter seeks to give the student in 
college, during his first course in secondary 
education, some preliminary understanding 
of what superior teachers do on the job and 
of the many problems which they inevitably 
must meet. A sound, common-sense philoso- 
phy is basic in each chapter. The prospective 
teachers are told repeatedly that teaching is 
complex and exacting; that it is concerned 
with stimulating young minds to further in- 
tellectual curiosity in the various areas of 
learning and with helping young people to 
develop constructive attitudes, well-bal- 
anced emotions, and the ability to put into 
useful action the learning and insight which 
they gain in school. Students of teaching are 
warned that teaching the factual subject 
matter of their major field is only one of their 
duties. The teacher's responsibility for guid- 
ance, his leadership in co-curriculum activi- 
ties, his use of community resources, his 
serving on curriculum-improvement commit- 
tees, his responsibility for teaching the skills 
for democratic citizenship, and his need for 
knowing each pupil as an individual—all are 
treated as important aspects of the work. 

The Foreword suggests that experienced 
teachers, principals, and supervisors who 
read the book should find assistance in 
thinking through their relation. with new 
teachers and with one another. 


[May 


Although they are not covered in a major 
chapter heading, many suggestions concern- 
ing matters of school routine are given- 
Classroom management and discipline, how 
to create a wholesome learning environment, 
prosaic housekeeping duties, handling of 
records and reports, making friends with 
custodians and maintenance employees, and 
willingness to do one’s part are a few eX 
amples of such routine matters. 

Emphasis is placed upon the inability of 
college pre-service methods courses to antici 
pate many problems of real teaching situa- 
tions. There are descriptions of methods by 
which school systems organize for in-service 
education. : 

One seldom reads a symposium which 
does not suffer from overlapping, duplica 
tion, and lack of careful planning. Perhaps, 
in a textbook for college students, the p 
quent duplication and overlapping makes fo 
desirable emphasis. The experienced admin- 
istrator, seeking to evaluate the work » 
teachers within his own school, will undoub t 
edly look first at the summary statements à 
the close of each chapter and then do mue 
skipping and skimming. 

This reviewer wonders whether S : 
mores or Juniors in college may be a hun- 
overwhelmed by the portrayal of the cube 
dreds of duties, responsibilities, and P 
lems of teachers. Perhaps there coul 
been a little more emphasis upon t 
ures in working with young people, ; 
them grow and develop, and in feeling 
faction when one’s pupils return tO te 
their success. : E 

The problems of the beginning a might 
a three-, four-, or five-teacher schoo smt. 
have received more realistic tres RN 
Teachers who must begin teaching in sin 
communities are likely to find many m 
tions in a daily schedule of four or five P from 
rations, lack of experienced leadership ablic 
principal and superintendent, and S P basic 
which may not believe strongly in 1 
educational philosophy of this book. à 

We need teachers who will enter w ihe 
really believing in the sound ideas O' 


opho- 


er in 


hing 
se 
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authors, A skilful college professor using this 

textbook should be able to supplement the 

Fe presented and develop a worth-while 
urse for prospective teachers. 


' Paur W. HARNLY 
Public Schools 
Wichita, Kansas 


* 


Fran 
pon M. Anprews and JosepH A. 
m er Guiding Junior-High-School Pu- 
US in Music Experiences. New York: 


Prent; 2 «s 
Hi ame Inc., 1953. Pp. xii4-372. 


od Is an unusually useful. book for 
school s the critical area of the junior high 
fined vs d matter whether that area be con- 
ed betw, e junior high school itself or divid- 
fary-schogl the more conventional elemen- 
n nde. (m senior high school regions. 
music is oft III and IX particularly, where 
and enduri ena required subject, favorable 
e PAS attitudes toward music must 
quences of 4 and the unfortunate conse- 
music abo apathy and even aversion toward 
warted ve the “popular” level must be 
Th and overcome. 
he Rm know both their music and 
Sane Don ogy of adolescence; their wise and 
Seem to iain dealing with guidance in music 
Siperience the distillation of knowledge and 
n short eei in the classroom itself. 
ÜDproach ; ough idealistic in purpose, their 
« oim © the problems they discuss is 
“a to earth,” 
dud of the authors’ philosophy and 
CCordin well stated in “An Overview.” 
ü g to them, the music teacher— 
Must rea 
Ito the 
teaches, 
around 


ch far beyond the walls of the classroom 
everyday lives of the boys and girls he 
» into the community and the world 
Usic pa The child is the first factor, the 
Cacher e second factor. Between stands the 
nately ia them together. . . . Unfortu- 
mies itudes toward music in the classroom 
tliferent io out-of-school life are in some cases 
usic bro oys who see no point in the classroom 
gram are sometimes those who scarcely 
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step outside the school door before the harmonica 
is whipped out of the hip pocket, and the reedy 
tune is floating back into the deserted music 
classroom (pp. 1-2). 


To circumvent a situation like that de- 
scribed, the authors suggest specific materials 
and techniques throughout the book. 

Chapter i deals with the development and 
function of the junior high school and with 
its pupils—their emotional, social, physical, 
and intellectual characteristics within their 
own particular world. Music in relation to 
life as the adolescent sees it is discussed in 
chapter ii. 

Beginning with chapter iii, the role of 
music in the classroom is developed in seven 
separate chapters: the general music class 
(chapter iii); integration and correlation with 
other subjects and activities (chapter iv); the 
adolescent voice—its ranges, characteristics, 
methods of handling it, types of appropriate 
musical organizations, materials and meth- 
ods of rehearsing (chapter v); the listening 
experience (chapter vi); pupil evaluation, 
suitable methods of marking, and testing 
(chapter vii); the instrument program (chap- 
ter viii); and the presentation of various 
teaching aids, including the utilization of 
radio, television, and music films (chapter 
ix). The final chapter is devoted to the topic 
of music in the school and community. 

A frequent complaint by teachers in 
ice has been that many books dealing with 
public school music discuss procedures that 
can be effectively carried out only under 
ideal conditions. Sometimes these books tell 
the prospective teacher what he should do, 
but they neglect to explain how to do itor to 
suggest devices and materials which may be 
utilized in the performance of his duties. This 
book is happily free from such shortcomings. 
From the wealth of suggestions abounding 
throughout the book, a list of ten ways to 
stimulate and focus attention on the listening 
activity is deserving of special mention. 
Some of these are quite ingenious and up to 
date, such as the “Twenty Questions" game 
used to identify a composition and its com- 
poser. Other aids to listening include a sug- 
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gested listening plan for a recording of 
Debussy's “The Engulfed Cathedral” and a 
list of materials for listening. A complete 
unit, “Vacation Time Travels—The Ohio 
and Mississippi River Area,” is presented as 
an example of the correlation of music with 
other activities. 

A summary is appended to each chapter, 
and short bibliographies appear where war- 
ranted. The English style is clear and effort- 
less, free from educationalist jargon. Infor- 
maland sometimes amusing illustrations, the 
work of a high-school Junior, are numerous. 

It should again be mentioned that use of 
the book need not be limited to teachers in 
junior high schools, for teachers of this age 
group in other school setups will benefit from 
its many helpful suggestions. The book is 
heartily recommended to the attention of 
teachers in fields other than music and also to 
administrators. 

V. HOWARD TALLEY 
University of Chicago 


* 


Orro F. Bonn, The Reading Method: An Ex- 
periment in College French. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. 
xii4-368. $6.50. 


Associated through three decades with the 
experimental program of teaching elemen- 
tary French at the University of Chicago, 
Otto F. Bond speaks authoritatively of the 
“reading” method of second-language-teach- 
ing developed there. Teachers of language 
and students of educational method, history, 
and research will find The Reading Method 
not only an authoritative definition of the 
method which makes reading in the second 
language, from the very beginning, the foun- 
dation of other language activities (and all 
that this implies) but also a record of the de- 
velopment and evaluation of an educational 
concept and its concomitants. 

The reader will be impressed by the docu- 
mentation and the objective data presented, 
but he should not be discouraged by the 
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tables scattered throughout the text. The 
busy reader may wish that the tables had 
been titled so as to give him more adequate 
clues as to their origin and content, but he 
will always find information about the data 
in the text. 

Behind the objective record is the story of 
experimentation: the formulation of ques- 
tions and hypotheses; the quest for solutions 
to problems by trial, observation, analysis, 
and revision; progress toward goals in the 
milieu of academic, economic, and soci 
changes; successive refinements of method 
and procedure; continuing evaluation of con- 
tent, procedures, tests, and student achieve- 
ment. Also delineated are the anticipation of 
needs for correlated materials suited to €% 
tensive reading and special materials for I 
tensive reading, for library and laboratory 
facilities, for laboratory-type equipment Ls 
well as realia and other aids, and for ade- 
quate objective tests; the development © 
teaching materials and evaluative instru- 
ments to suit the method and the foundation" 
al research; professional co-operation W^ 
colleagues and co-workers throughout id 
world; and the realization that some PI? 
lems, still unsolved, may be unsolvable. | 

Bond rests his case for the jor 
method of teaching a second languag? det 
objective evidence. He cautions the rea p 
about making unjustifiable comparisons e 
unfounded generalizations from data p 
sented, There is evidence, however, that in 
student’s objective of reading competency y 
a second language is economically mee “ait 
the "reading" method, with a bonus ° 
tural knowledge and pleasure in E A 
foreign language; that teaching metho abf 
academic policy can, together, conside Ta 
reduce academic wastage; that inania 
complishments of students may apn ding’ 
expectations; and that, with the aes d of 
method, average performance at the € bove 
one year's study of a language 1$ well a 
norms on standardized tests. jer 

The succinct statement of the metho I0 
bodied in the "Syllabus of 1941" is T€P 


5 


T ay 
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duced in the book. Readers of earlier chap- 
ters will recognize the surviving essence of 
the “Basic Outline of 1924” and will observe, 
with interest, the clarification of philosophy 
and Stabilization of structure wrought in the 
ect One can be sure, however, that no 
E: "à of finality is implied in any syllabus 
eei shiíts of sequence and emphasis are 
vies "es in the teaching process. It follows 
ids the reading" method should be adapt- 
dies d local situation, with care that con- 
obje E tion is given to the characteristics and 
mei pues of student personnel; to academic 
p e to the qualifications of the staff, 
self Mie comprehension of the method it- 
wee ability to modify the program to 
ie special needs without sacrificing the 
ie of language, in both secondary 
coe and colleges, heeding Bond's closing 
vis = may well clarify their own objec- 
fective s prepare to teach efficiently and ef- 
readin y, whether they are limited to the 
goal Aie or are incorporating the reading 
Creative à other objectives. Industrious and 
mentatio achers will continue to find experi- 
n rewarding. 
Colle ] Francis F. POWERS 
ions ge of Education 
ersily of Washington 


* 


Do 
ec: W. Barucn, How To Live with 
our Teen-A ger. New York 36: McGraw- 


Hill Book i 
Co. 1 
$3.75. o., Inc., 1953. Pp. 262--xiv. 


Pres iy and shorter works have been 
e i ec the adolescent, but How To 
Rent : ‘our Teen-A ger is refreshingly dif- 
Tient A nlike the studies showing measure- 
and wei scholastic aptitude, length of bones, 
üdy ee at different hours of the day, this 

E E aee the need for understanding 

o m of the teen-ager and the feelings 
"aw nts and other adults in helping the 
ubi to grow into the best person he can 
y be. Baruch gives parents a new un- 
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derstanding of young people and takes some 
of the worry and perplexity out of life with 
teen-agers. 

The contents of this book are divided into 
three parts. Part I, Toward Better Under- 
standing," presents a set of suggestions for 
parents to follow in dealing with their own 
feelings and those of the adolescent. Chap- 
ters with such intriguing titles as “You 
Needn’t Be at Cross-Purposes,” “The Striv- 
ings That Drive Him,” and “He Doesn't 
Have To Obey That Impulse” are included. 
Baruch helps parents recall and analyze their 
own feelings toward their bodies, their par- 
ents, and sex, thus enabling them to guide 
the adolescent better. Since feeling a thing 
does not necessarily mean doing a thing, the 
author points out that, to control his be- 
havior, the parent as well as the adolescent 
needs to face his feelings. The author believes 
that parents, while remaining sympatheti- 
cally acceptant of the adolescent’s feclings, 
should deal firmly and realistically with 
controls that are needed concerning his acts. 

The four chapters in Part IT center in the 
teen-ager’s craving for a “new deal” in sex 
education, with clear details concerning the 
facts of life. To do a good job with the teen- 
ager’s sex education, adults need to under- 
stand more about the fantasies he has had in 
the past or what he has made of his actual 
experiences. Perhaps the most matter-of-fact 
approach to sex education for parents and 
counselors is found in chapter ix, “Putting 
In What’s Been Left Out of Sex Education.” 
Here the author advocates talking whatever 
language is most familiar to the adolescent 
in discussing his sex problems with him, 
rather than using scientific language. Using 
familiar language can also be an aid in get- 
ting rid of the teen-ager’s old hostilities con- 
cerning past inadequate attention to his sex 
education. Baruch points out that sexual 
urges are not only biological but also emo- 
tional, in that they may be used to “satisfy 
a too-little-satisfied sense of achievement, to 
prove one is liked when one feels one isn’t, 
and to gain comforting closeness one feels 
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one lacks" (p. 166). She outlines a whole 
new approach based on what the teen-ager 
himself is seeking to know and on the ques- 
tions he most frequently asks. 

Part III, “Toward Growing Independ- 
ence,” takes up the matter of big responsi- 
bilities at home and emotional education at 
school. By means of examples the author 
shows how the adolescents will accept the re- 
sponsibility of home chores with good grace 
and even put the creative urge to use in the 
home in desirable ways. Concerning emotion- 
al education, Baruch states that a wide- 
spread program in the schools can do bound- 
less good. She emphasizes that parents check 
to see that teachers are interested not only in 
what they teach but also in the people whom 
they teach. 

How To Live with Your Teen-Ager is a 
book which is of value not only for parents 
but for pre-service and in-service teachers of 
adolescents. Reading it would help adults to 
understand their own reactions to adolescent 
behavior and to understand why the adoles- 
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cent behaves as he does. The guidance coun- 
selor would profit from reading this book by 
gaining insight into some of the home prob- 
lems of adolescents as he tries to understand 
the teen-ager's feelings toward school prob- 
lems. In fact, any individual or group work- 
ing with adolescents could better understand 
the problems of youth by becoming familiar 
with the material in this book. 

This is no didactic volume of do's and 
don'ts but a practical blueprint for happier 
family living. The book is illustrated 
throughout with pertinent case histories and 
revealing anecdotes taken from real life. 
Baruch shows that living with a teen-ager 
does not mean living for him. She is not of 
the “give-the-child-his-own-bent” vm 
Rather, she points to the importance ° 
guidance and discipline in insuring ie 
growth of independence in the adolescen 
that will mark him as a mature adult. 


GrnrRupr A. BOYD 


University of Wyoming 
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ParMAN, WricHr. Our American Govern- 
ment: The Answers to 1001 Questions on 
How It Works. New York 36: Bantam 
Books, 1948, 1954. Pp. xii+306. $0.35. 

Pirrs, Lita BELLE; GLENN, MABELLE; 
WATTERS, Lorrain E.; and WERSEN, 
Louts G. Singing Teen-agers: Songs for 
Youth. Boston 17: Ginn & Co., 1954. Pp. 
256. $2.76. 

SrAvBACH, CHARLES N., and WarsH, JOHN 
W. First-Year Spanish. Boston 17: Ginn 
& Co., 1954. Pp. xviii+-484. $3.48. 

The Years Between: 12 Stories. Adapted by 
Frances T. HUMPHREVILLE. Chicago 11: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953. Pp. 350. 


$2.00. 
PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
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Armed Forces: Information Pamphlet, 
No. 5. The Reserve: Why and How. Wash- 
ington 25: Government Printing Office, 
1954. Pp. 16. $0.05. 

ARMED Forces IxrORMATION AND EDUCA- 

TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 

Armed Forces Talk: No. 464, Armed 

Forces Day, 1954, pp. 16, $0.05; No. 465, 

Talk It Over, pp. 16, $0.05; No. 466, Live 

and Let Live, pp. 12, $0.05. Washington 

R 25: Government Printing Office, 1954. 

ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. 
You and Your USA, Information Kit No. 
1: 1A, The Declaration of Independence, 
pp. 16; 1B, Group Leader's Guide, pp. 22; 
1C, 2 charts. 

The Codification of School Laws. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Vol. XXXII, No. 1. Washington 
6: Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1954. Pp. 48. $0.50. 

Criteria for Evaluating Junior High Schools: 
Preliminary Statement. Texas Junior High 
School Criteria Study, 1954. Research 
Study No. 15, Texas Study of Secondary 
Education. Austin 12, Texas: Texas Study 
of Secondary Education (217 Sutton Hall, 
University of Texas), 1954. Pp. vi+142. 
$2.50. 

Definitions of Terms in Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Education. Prepared by the 
COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH AND PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Washington 5: American Voca- 
tional Association, 1954. Pp. 28. $0.25. 

The Educational Program: Adolescence. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. 

- XXIV, No. 1. Washington 6: American 
Educational Research Association, 1954, 
Pp. 104. $1.50. 

FEmNcorp, S. Norman. How To Choose That 
Career, Civilian and Military: “A Guide 
for Parents, Teachers and Students.” Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts: Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co., 1954. Pp. 52 $1.00. 

Kvaraceus, Wittram C. K D Proneness 
Scale and Check List. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
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son 5, New York: World Book Co., 1950, 
1953. 

MILNER, Ernest J. You and Your Student 
Teacher. New York 27: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. Pp. vi4-42. $0.75. 

Money Management: Your Health Dollar. 
Chicago 11: Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 1954 (revised). Pp. 32. $0.10. 

1953 Fall Testing Program in Independent 
Schools and Supplementary Studies. Edu- 
cational Records Bulletin No. 62. New 
York 32: Educational Records Bureau 
(21 Audubon Avenue), 1954, Pp. xiv-+84 
(processed). 2 

“1954 Opportunities for Summer Study 17 
Latin America.” Compiled by ESTELLITA 
Harr and JaxET Luco. Washington 
Division of Education, Department. o 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union: 
[n.d.]. Pp. ii--41 (mimeographed). 

Orps, Epwarp B., and Josernson, ÉRIC 
“Young People and Citizenship." New 
York 17: National Social Welfare Assem- 
bly (345 East 46th Street), 1953. Pp- ? 
(processed). $1.50. Mo 

Planning Schools for Use of A udio-visual 4 
terials: No. 3, The Audio-visual Inst 
tional Materials Center. Washingto 
Department of Audio-visual Instruc 1 
National Education Association, 
Pp. 80. $1.00. 4 

Srovr, Ruru A. “Bibliography: Crit s 
and Attacks on Public Education ES 5 
Some Answers.” Topeka, Kansas: 
State Teachers Association (315 
Tenth), [n.d.]. Pp. 125 (mimeograP ^" 

Twrrry, Tom, and Wane, Mason. Canat o, 
A Great Small Power. Headline Sere’ g, 
103. New York 17: Foreign Policy 
ciation, 1954, Pp. 64. $0.35. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
cooperation with Unirep STA 
PARTMENT oF HrALTH, EDUCATION 
WELFARE. Occupational Planning ment 
College. Washington 25: Govem 
Printing Office, 1953. Pp. 20. $0.10. 
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BRICKBATS AND BOUQUETS 


B TEACHERS and administrators 
Must tire of the exaggerated and 

E a ignorant criticisms made 
, igo PM in particular and of 
‘et liso, public education generally. 

of their "ng to it is an essential part 
Must b job, for misrepresentations 
Sought : corrected, and remedies 
loros, well-grounded strictures. 
fall the ely it seems that since last 
be m has been said and that 

e 1$ no other way but “up.” 

e tee critic of American 
ing to : P No is always worth listen- 
Whose a obert Maynard Hutchins, 
thea ee given in 1953 at the 

spice. Y of Chicago, under the 

Young of the Charles R. Walgreen 
e ‘tion for the Study of Ameri- 
the Dstitutions, were published by 
tite ma eiis Press under the 
H te ."6 University of Utopia. Mr. 
reas, Seen, as one result of our in- 
8 specialization, an ever grow- 
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ing need for the kind of wisdom which 
he believes is best fostered by a liberal 
education. This liberal education is 
founded upon a mastery of the basic 
techniques of communication, which 
should be acquired in the first ten 
years of formal education, when “the 
young Utopian studies history, geog- 
raphy, and the greatest literature of 
the world,” a foreign language, and 
science. (Mr. Hutchins reveals here a 
certain lack of familiarity with the 
terminology for current elementary- 
school programs by remarking that 
the Utopians “do not bother inexperi- 
enced children with what are called 
the social studies.’’) 

By the age of sixteen the young Utopian 
has studied very few subjects; but he has 
studied all those appropriate to his time of 
life. The object has been to get him to go on 
studying them as long as he lives. The ob- 
ject has also been to fit him to understand 
any new idea or any new field. . . . And the 
great overruling object has been to prepare 
him to become a member of the republic of 
learning and of the political republic. . . . 
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At the age of sixteen, or earlier if he is 
ready for it, the Utopian passes into the Col- 
lege. Here he continues to study history, 
geography, literature, science, music, and 
art, but the emphasis shifts from learning 
the techniques of communication to obtain- 
ing familiarity with the principal views of 
the world that men have developed and the 
leading ideas that have animated mankind. 
The curriculum from the beginning of the 
elementary school through the College is 
completely prescribed for all the students. 


- ++. The Utopians have heard of the Ameri- 


can plan, by which a certain number of 
courses, whatever they are, finally add up to 
a degree, but the Utopians are, as I have 
Said, a sensible people, and the credit Sys- 
tem has never been introduced among them. 
This is one of the things that makes the 
country Utopia. 


Somewhere between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty, or whenever he is ready, the 
Utopian presents himself for examinations 
that cover the whole of his education up to 
that point. . . . If the student passes these 
examinations, he is awarded the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. The Utopians have never 
been confused about the award of this de- 
gree at this stage, because the degree has 
never been debased into a certificate of time 
served, or credits accumulated, or a license 
to enter a graduate school, or a qualification 
for membership in the University Club. 


Mr. Hutchins’ criticisms of our 
educational system are implicit but 
sufficiently clear in this statement of 
Utopian education. He goes on to 
explain that the University of Utopia 
devotes itself primarily to the clarifi- 
cation of philosophical differences, 
leaving technical instruction to spe- 
cial institutions or to the several 
trades and professions. To get to 
Utopia, Mr. Hutchins assures us, we 
Americans have only to want it and 
to act in accordance with our own 
deepest values since— 
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the deepest values of the American tradition 
are the deepest values of the West. They are 
the values of Utopia... . 

The leading articles of American faith Bre 
universal suffrage, universal education, in- 
dependence of thought and action as the 
birthright of every individual, and reliance 
on reason as the principal means by which 
society is to be advanced. 


~ 


There are, of course, two obvious 
difficulties with Mr. Hutchins’ sug- 
gestions, at least for the immediate 
future. The first is that most Amer! 
can educators have indicated—bY 
word, deed, and inaction—that they 
do not consider Mr. Hutchins’ 
tional prescription relevant or, if re - 
vant, practicable. The recent apan? 
donment of the single, prescribed pe 
gram for all its students by the bul 
lege of the University of Chicago i 
derscores that point, though, pae 
might add, without prejudice to an 
educational merits of the unified geo 
riculum. And many of us we w 
agree, in the main, with Mr. epum 
educational ideas and methods "^ 
concluded that more progress here 
ward their partial realization ting 
and now will be made by opera ^ 
within the accepted institution@ 
tern of American education. 
“Kenyon plan" for co-operation 
tween selected colleges and seco” 
schools illustrates this approach. Mr: 

A second difficulty is that ui 
Hutchins' selection of America” sed: 
ues seems a bit arbitrary and lim ug 
Some of us are old-fashioned woe 
to see in universal sufirage— 85 8 
versal as it has here pep m 
means to a basic value rather 
the value itself, More serious 47° 
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issues of the valid limits upon “inde- 
Pendence of action” and of the means 
of achieving the degree of unity and 
community which any tolerable so- 
“lety must have. A beginning of an 
answer to this last issue is suggested 
n a 1953 address, “On Re-thinking 
Liberal Education,” given by Harry 
E Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
oa to the Eighteenth Educa- 
Su: Conference held under the 
pices of the Educational Records 
ees and the American Council 
ds Ucation, and published in the 
Praed of the conference, Strengthen- 
Po T1 at All Levels (American 
bed on Education, 1953. $1.50). 
a n Gideonse stressed the need 
s I5eral education which will lay 
‘omen for the making of 
ia ^ Choices—which will be 
tual chi with the supreme intellec- 
es gation of clarifying the sources 
Bas Ponsibility ina free society." 
her. specifics to this end were 
Years by President Gideonse two 
Clare and cited, in part, in this 
Ü ù, In November, 1952. 

bi ei Specifics are suggested by a 
th ended P ofessional reading recom- 
Wai th or next summer (if you can 
, Mat long): Jacques Barzun's 
tion »* Ply and Mine: A Declara- 
Words ove Spiced with a Few Harsh 
x My Little, Brown & 
Prench 4. $5.00). Professor Barzun’s 
io, vidhood, his American edu- 

hic ; ^ ‘US deep interest in ideas, and 
Sight a observation and critical in- 
a bp M to make him a superb 
ntator on the American scene, 


Part; 
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Cularly on that Species of our 
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critics whom he labels the “profes- 
sional European.” Some readers will 
enjoy even more Professor Barzun’s 
description of a certain attitude found 
among a few of our more sophisti- 
cated “intellectuals”: 


At the moment, under the impact of 
world events, Americans have so violently 
put aside what they have been taught to 
shun as “wishful thinking” that they have 
taken up “dreadful thinking.” They think 
they will surely be right if they predict the 
worst; they groan at every mishap or mis- 
deed in the country; they exalt the power of 
those whom they declare public enemies, 
saying that all is over, the forces of darkness 
are closing in. At the same time, they grant 
foreign nations every right to be peculiar, 
and will explain others’ blunders by ancient 
cultural privilege, meanwhile denying us a 
comparable latitude. All they ask of their 
country is perfection and absolute justice. 
Indignation is of course their natural ele- 
ment, heavily fortified with ignorance. 


Professor Barzun lets drop a few 
harsh words about the “extremism” 
of the modern American school but 
adds appreciation of its effort to teach 
a whole people how to live under mod- 
ern conditions. And he makes a sug- 
gestion which most of us would do 
well to incorporate into our mental 
processes: 


In thinking about society we should bring 
to bear at least two contrary perceptions or 
ideas. . . . Our minds should be able to hold 
two opposite ideas and use them both at 
once. ... 

This is not the middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion nor the passive acknowledgment that 
there is much to be said on both sides; it is 
rather the habit of acknowledging that con- 
tradictories co-exist and make valid claims 
that cannot be dismissed without taking pre- 
cautions or paying ransom. 
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Is AMERICAN EDUCATION 
DEMOCRATIC? 


ARE HABITUATED to the criti- 
Wi. which Mr. Hutchins and 
Mr. Barzun make, but the negative 
answer to the question, “Is American 
education democratic?" is unusual. 
Yet such is the answer of a neighbor 
and friend, N. V. Scarfe, dean of edu- 
cation of the University of Manitoba, 
appearing in School and Society for 
June 26, 1954. His indictment, in 
summary, is as follows: 

American education would . . . seem to be 
undemocratic because it retains the rigid 
grade and credit system, because of its over- 
emphasis on the importance of social con- 
formity in the mental sphere rather than on 
individual excellence, and because the people 
allow politicians rather than teachers to 
control their schools. There is little educa- 
tion for freedom in schools, and little self- 
discipline in the home. There is little equality 
of opportunity, because children are hetero- 
geneously jumbled together and given a uni- 
form type of instruction rather than educa- 


tion, thus ignoring their individual differ- 
ences and needs. 


Obviously Dean Scarfe has a some- 
what different understanding of the 
meaning of “democracy” from that of 
most Americans. In fact, his idea of 
democracy will seem to many to 
smack overmuch both of “aristoc- 
racy” and of an extreme form of “in- 
dividualism,” and, when he asserts 
that “democracy places absolute trust 
in the human conscience, and cannot 
accept force or might in the settlement 
of disputes,” of an anarchical utopian- 
ism. Nevertheless, his comments de- 
serve serious consideration. He very 
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properly stresses, as the hallmark 
distinguishing democracy from either 
fascism or communism, the right of 
the individual to be different. Further- 
more, he recalls to us the old idea that 
“democracy does not always accept 
majority views and may rely on those 
of trusted experts, for democracy eX 
tols reason above fanaticism, intellect 
above emotion, individual excellence 
above group conformity." 

In the body of his article Dea? 
Scarfe argues for what he calls the 
"third way" in educational philoso- 
phy: between the path of the Ku 
tional educational idealist” and Ms 
of the followers of John Dewey- Bot 
groups will, of course, be outraged ! s 
the charge that they overemphas a 
social conformity and “worry xx 
much about quantity and too Ps 
about quality." On the positive 9! “ 
Dean Scarfe suggests that we eee 
ment the pragmatism of Ch® +6 
Peirce and that we in the U™ 
States need— " 
a reasonable, mature, and balanced e ae 
system free of political control to trai? s 
cal and dynamically thoughtful pem 
high-quality intellectual culture. Im ds i! 
ment in the efficiency of teaching melho 


iett- 
E in cur 
the widest sense, not merely change ” 

lum content, is still urgently necessary 


ND 
ARE GENERAL EDUCATION a 
SPECIALIZATION OPPOSED! 


ircles 
"ee are respectable cl estion 
, 


which merely to ask this q" -— 
is to raise doubts as to the spe? fof 
educational soundness or sca 
that very reason it is stimulat! 
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read a short report on English second- 
ary and university education by Pro- 
lessor T. C. Mendenhall, of Yale Uni- 
versity, in School and Society of July 
10. Professor Mendenhall argues that 
a large measure of what we Americans 
understand to be "general education" 
's there gained through the pursuit of 
specialized studies in the “sixth form” 
of the “grammar schools” and in the 
undergraduate curriculums of the 
universities, 

According to Professor Mendenhall, 
the English university, unlike some 
leading American colleges, feels no 
Obligation to make special provision 
general education, for the excellent 
jen that its students have already 
En ^x In the first five forms of the 
he i | grammar school, the student 
iara à general academic program 
Dm an ing of English, history, geog- 
led Y, science, mathematics, Latin, 

one or two other foreign lan- 

i id Then, before he goes to the 
he SUN the student must complete 
Sas of the sixth form, where 
bu ization occupies about half of 
s ha By the time they are ready 
School $ Capstone of the grammar 
sim » "al British students who 
ise hee: hope of going to college 
inane more and gone further in 
ls ae history, science, mathemat- 
É v nd foreign languages than many 
" hes college students ever do.” 
gnat iey certainly have taken more 
"rofa. on perhaps too many, as 
^ie Sor Mendenhall hints. We must 
iu : Temember, however, that only 
all elite selection of the second- 
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ary-school age group (12-13 per cent) 
receive this kind of education. And 
for only 2-4 per cent of the age group 
of sixteen to twenty does this speciali- 
zation continue into the university. 

But a close reading of Professor 
Mendenhall’s article reveals that it is 
probably not so much the specializa- 
tion as the methods of teaching which 
make this “special” education general. 
Students read on assigned topics, 
meet individually or in small groups 
with tutors (from the sixth form on), 
and write weekly essays which are 
meticulously criticized and discussed 
with the student. At several stages, 
essay examinations demand that the 
student recall, organize, think, and 
write about the subjects he has stud- 
ied. In other words, an initial selection 
of high-ability students, a low teach- 
ing load for highly qualified teachers, 
and study in a mature content field 
provide a high-level education. 

Two other comments may be made. 
First, the English system is "demo- 
cratic” in Dean Scarfe’s sense of the 
word, in that the English do not per- 
mit the presumption that most of an 
age group are unable to profit from 
a sternly "academic" education to 
deprive those students who can profit 
from it from doing so. This would 
seem to be a reasonable interpretation 
of two principles to which more lip 
service than heed is paid in this coun- 
try, namely, the educational prin- 
ciple of providing for individual dif- 
ferences and the social principle of 
equality of opportunity. And that 
group which is selected for this educa- 
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tion in England is not transferred to a 
separate administrative unit every two 
or three years but has a unified ele- 
mentary, secondary, and university 
education in three distinct but closely 
related stages. In this system the 
higher unit can build on the lower, 
because both the content and the 
level of work done further down are 
ascertainable, and studies are arranged 
to promote sequential learning. It 
seems to this writer that the educa- 
tional reforms we need are just as 
simple and just as difficult as this 
analysis suggests. As Dean Scarfe 
says, it is not content but method, in 
its widest sense, which is crucial. 
This tentative conclusion gains 
some support from an account of an 
interesting general-education course 
at Lawrence College, which is de- 
scribed by Anne Prioleau Jones in the 
Educational Record for July, 1954. Its 
originator, Nathan M. Pusey, now 
president of Harvard University, 
stated the aim of the course as follows: 
Freshmen also need to learn that they can 
read a book, whole books, not just digests or 
assigned chapters in a textbook. They need 
to know that they can read great books, un- 
derstand much of them, and enjoy them. 
They need to read different kinds of books 
to learn that one reads differently in different 
fields. They need to learn that these books 
have significance for them in their own lives. 


As the course was worked out, every 
Freshman took it in lieu of the tradi- 
tional “Freshman English." Over the 
past six years, somewhat more than 
half of the faculty have taught in it, 
wrestling with books far removed from 
their own fields and, still more difh- 
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cult, trying to teach the Freshman 
to express himself with cogency and 
clarity. The scope of the reading, and 
of the lectures, discussion, and writing 
based thereon, is suggested by a list 
of books agreed upon for 1953-54: 
Walden; Huckleberry Finn; Plato’s 
Republic (with The A pology as a sup- 
plement); selections from The Origin 
of Species and The Descent of Matt; 
John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty; The 
Communist Manifesto; Bertrand Rus- 
sell's Impact of Science on Society; St. 
Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans; Kierkegaard’s For Self-examina- 
tion; Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex; 9 
T. S. Eliot's Murder in the Cathedral. 
It is not surprising that outsiders; 
looking for a central theme, do not find 
it, for, as Professor Jones says; be 
the growth of the student mind 1^ 
awareness, sensitivity, and perception 
that is the real preoccupation of v 
course" (and, one might suspect; 
similar growth in those who' — 
The most regrettable thing about th 
course is that so few students —€— 
such an opportunity, that rarely p 
such work done below the coleg 
level, and infrequently there. pe, 
there is an idea here for “honors WO” 
for able high-school Seniors, adapte 
of course, to local conditions. 

For other recent writings 0n 
eral education, the reader is refe 
to General Education: Bibliogr?! os 
prepared by Elizabeth N. ict 
(United States Office of Educat 
Bulletin 1954, No. 3. $0.15), in me 
are cited most of the important s 
ings in this country for the ger 
1949 to 1953. 
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ARE Wr LISTENING? 


T WHAT EXTENT do we listen, not 
merely hear? And how do we im- 
Prove our listening abilities? Can and 
should listening be taught? These 
fundamental issues are raised and 
competently discussed by Professor 
Sam Duker, of Brooklyn College, in 
De Educational Forum for May, 1954. 
thy pops that interest in listening 
"that to research which establishes 
orig. few of us are truly efficient 
mr 75, that the quality of listening 
that e improved by instruction, and 
doi unguided practice just does not 
1e job.” 

fee as Professor Duker suggests, 
Gn N of listening is not now 
s sd the attention it should where it 
b ir m n elementary and second- 
Provided. s. When such teaching is 
in des 5 we must all remember that, 
in hea listening just as much as 
Want t ung reading and writing, we 
fhas da develop critical thinking. and 

ee = so may be more diflicult 

nan anywhere else: 


A 


" s 
Whic] good listener . . , distinguishes that 


Sted listening to from his own back- 
While à knowledge about the subject, 
to the pei listener may be ready to jump 
Mg is g clusion that that which he is hear- 
lieve, at which he already knows or be- 
Communicat the latter case there is no real 

*rely zm taking place, as the listener 
ü nstrues everything that he hears as 


; ech 5 i 
‘Ons, © of his already fixed ideas and opin- 


Iu a. 
ultimat, democracy where important issues 
It ig or Y must be resolved by the citizenry 
hel o Utmost importance that the chan- 
This ca, Communication be kept wide open. 
thi; "^ Only be done if the participants in 


Pro 
cess possess the highest degree of 
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skill. Effective listening is one element nec- 
essary to such a high degree of skill. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


In upper- Probably the most im- 
secondary portant publication of 
education the past year in the field 


of social-studies teach- 
ing is Skills in Social Studies, noted in 
these columns last April. A close sec- 
ond in importance for upper-second- 
ary education, however, is Social Stud- 
ies in the College: Programs for the 
First Two Years (William G. Tyrrell, 
editor. Curriculum Series, No. 8, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1953. $2.00). As one would expect, the 
bulletin presents a sample of several 
main patterns of integrated courses 
and some minor variations thereof. 
In general, the historical, the present- 
issues, and the problems approaches 
predominate. Some of the most impor- 
tant experiments are not represented, 
though their influence—notably those 
of Columbia University, the University 
of Chicago, and Yale University—is 
very evident. Reading materials range 
from high-school and introductory 
college textbooks through a variety 
of primary sources to whole-volume 
readings at several levels. Courses 
range in scope from narrowly con- 
ceived offerings in history and govern- 
ment to the excellent two-year in- 
tegrated sequence in the humanities 
and the social sciences at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Paul L. 
Dressel’s chapter on evaluation sum- 
marizes neatly the best of the recent 
literature and experience relevant to 


the social studies. 
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Probably the most useful chapter 
in this bulletin for most teachers of 
the social studies is that by Professor 
Ralph Adams Brown, of the State 
Teachers College at Cortland, New 
York, in which current practices in 
the selection and use of reading ma- 
terials are analyzed. Brown confirms 
the well-known fact that most courses 
on this level, whether “integrated” or 
not, rely far too much on textbooks 
and lectures, though, in moderation 
and properly used, both are, in this ed- 
itorial writer's opinion, “good things.” 
Apparently many students in the 
junior-college years have previously 
acquired poor reading habits and a 
distaste for anything called “social 
studies” or “social science." Conse- 
quently a remedial job must be done, 
and little time is left for more con- 
structive activities. Nevertheless, 
Brown calls for a more varied reading 
program in social-studies courses and 
advocates the inclusion of both pri- 
mary and secondary sources, along 
with some instruction in how to read 
them. He also proposes that every 
junior-college student should be re- 
quired to do one “research problem” 
and to present it in complete finished 
form. (One can speculate on the in- 
teresting question of where most 
teachers on this level will find time 
to plan and criticize such work!) 
Brown’s analysis of the strong and 
weak points of the leading nonconven- 
tional collections of primary sources 
for use in United States history 
courses is masterly, though the writer 
of these notes would say that, for a 
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decade, superior students of upper- 
high-school age have learned to read 
well materials which Professor Brown 
thinks average junior-college students 
cannot use to advantage. Of course 
we may both be right on this point! 


Teachers of economics 
in high school and junior 
college will be equally 
interested in two articles which ap- 
peared in the Social Studies last April. 
Ralph E. McCoy, librarian of the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Re- 
lations at the University of ]llinots, 
and Professor Ralph Adams Brown 
have provided a critical selection a} 
review of the relevant literature pe 
teachers and students of industria 
relations. Teachers who want to ap- 
proach economic thought historically 
will find most helpful the article pa 
Adam Smith by Professor parmi 
E. Leamer, of Harpur College at 
dicott, New York. 


Industrial 
relations 


interest t° 


Employ- Of special leges 
ment for counselors in colles ls 
the social and in some high re 
scientists is Employment Outloo " 
the Social Scient 


Fields of Employment, Educa! ni 
Requirements, Employment Out ent 
Earnings (United States Depas 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor gn 
Occupational Outlook Series, Bu 3 
No. 1167. Government printing , 
fice, 1954. $0.30). The report d 
signed to give young people intere d 
in preparing for careers as p 
entists an over-all picture of the 
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Social-science fields . . . and the em- 
ployment opportunities they offer." 
The report points out that “employ- 
ment in the basic social sciences has 
more than tripled in the past fifteen 
years and is expected to rise over the 
long run." However, a much slower 
Tate of increase is expected for the im- 
mediate future. It should be noted 
that several groups who take college 
Work in the social sciences, notably 
high-school social-studies teachers, are 
AGE included among the occupations 
discussed in this bulletin. 


Helpful The United Nations and 
reading UNESCO continue to 
materials publish attractive and 


l accurate materials of 
a for social-studies classes and 
^ ers, Of first irhportance is the 
ansformation of the fortnightly 
"led Nations Bulletin into a month- 
y, U nited Nations Review. While re- 
Porting of United Nations news is 
Continued in the new periodical, 
s upon more detailed accounts 
rhe Nations activities. The first 
tee is well illustrated and 
atia Ins informative and well-written 
Vnde on reconstruction in Korea, 
So lons in the Trust Territory of 
maliland and in Libya, and last 
P s activities in technical assist- 
fan The magazine may be ordered 
"xà the authorized United Nations 
ti S agent in this country: Interna- 
onal Documents Service, Columbia 
versity Press, New York 27, New 
es at $0.40 for a single copy and 
*30 for an annual subscription. 
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The United Nations Department 
of Public Information at New York 
continues its publication of pamphlet 
material useful in social-studies col- 
lections in libraries and classrooms. 
These include the following: The 
United Nations: The First Eight Years 
(very general); two in the series “The 
United Nations at Work” (No. 8, 
Decisions and Prospects for 1954; and 
No. 9, A Year of Tangible Results. 
Each $0.15); and two good booklets 
on the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program, Pooling Skills for 
Human Progress ($0.15) and World 
against Want ($0.50). 

Very useful for teachers is the 
UNESCO pamphlet by Harry L. 
Shapiro, of the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, on 
Race Mixture (1953, $0.25). This 
work combines scientific accuracy 
and scholarly care with unusual skill 
in selecting the general and the spe- 
cific materials helpful to the pioneer- 
ing teacher. Particularly effective is 
Professor Shapiro’s use of his own 
earlier researches into the problem 
of racial and cultural elements in the 
heritage of the Pitcairn Island de- 
scendants of the famous mutineers 
of the “Bounty.” 

For more than forty years Interna- 
Honal Conciliation has been useful 
for teachers of international relations 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. $1.00 a year, 
$2.50 for three years). For 1954-55 
the five issues of this series will be 
devoted to the following topics: *Ts- 
sues before the Ninth General Assem- 
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bly," *Korean Truce Supervision," 
"Financing of Economic Develop- 
ment," “The European Coal and 
Steel Community," “Unity and Dis- 
unity in Southeast Asia," and “Self- 
determination.” 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


HROUGH the formal language of 
ie ee reporting, the 1953 
International Yearbook of Education 
(Paris [and] Geneva: UNESCO [and] 
the International Bureau of Educa- 
tion. $2.00) chronicles the changes 
thought worthy of citation as “educa- 
tional progress” for 1952-53. In gen- 
eral, the reader is impressed with the 
continuing “squeeze” on educational 
facilities caused by high birth rates 
and, in the “underdeveloped areas" 
of the world, by birth rates and the 
additional factor of attempting in a 
short time to universalize literacy. 
More money (16 per cent on the aver- 
age) was forthcoming for education, 
though in some cases this was re- 
duced, in real terms, by inflation. 
Recent events have invested with a 
note of pathos the report from Viet- 
nam which revealed much in a few 
words when it said that, in January, 
1952, two decrees had been signed, 
one making primary education com- 
pulsory for children of both sexes 
from six to fourteen; the second, re- 
quiring that, within two years— 
all citizens, male or female, aged from thir- 
teen to fifty, should be able to read and 
write quóc-gnü (the Vietnamese language), 
Immediately after the promulgation of these 


two decrees, the National Education De- 
partment effected a first general census of 
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all children of school age, and of all citizens 
from thirteen to fifty years of age. 


More cheering is the account of 
educational developments reported 
in Education in Pakistan by Abul H. 
K. Sassani (United States Office of 
Education Bulletin 1954, No. 2. 
$0.35). Here the race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe seems to have @ 
fair chance of a better result. 

In the UNESCO series “Problems 
in Education,” a useful reference for 
classes in comparative education has 
been added in the 340-page volume 
on The Education of Teachers in Eng- 
land, France, and the U.S.A. (Pans: 
UNESCO, 1953. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. $2.00). The 
authors of the three parts are, respec 


tively, C. A. Richardson, on 
Brülé, and Harold E. Snyder. Es 


English and American sections 
cuss the education of both eleme?" 
tary- and secondary-school teacher 
the French is limited to the form? i 
group. In his Introduction to thi 
work Karl W. Bigelow writes: 


strates that in these highly developed | 
racies universal compulsory education am 
become a cornerstone of national policy * 
The thoughtful reader, comparing wert 
ferent pictures, will, however, be most P as) 
by the common problems and trends - '* a- 
the lengthening period of teacher pe ing 
tion; the mounting problem of mainte.. the 
an adequate supply of qualified teache™? ine 
growing emphasis on child study cas 
increased awareness of the necessity jon! 
teachers be prepared to adjust educ? n 
Practice to changing social circums pe 
the struggle with the problems of ^. 
the best proportions of general 2? 


E 


Ls 


li 
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Sional education in the preparation of teach- 
hr an of how these components may best 
Sag es one another; the more vivid 
China in e hing s of providing 
Service i ess tunities for teachers in 

se their understanding and 
competence. 

Last year the writer of these notes 
Ses attention to the excellent first- 
"X Teport of Walter Crosby Eells 
Vh ommunist influences on educa- 
Sis "0n underdeveloped areas. This 
date T now been brought up to 
bue ena, with three additional chap- 
the , r pun in book form under 
fis itle Communism in Education 
(Ww sta, Africa, and the Far Pacific 
E oe American Council on 
= a 1954. $3.00). The new 
im 2 i are especially interesting 
‘ioe os enhance the value of the 
Cider a subject at once so lirie 
Wis Ca and so significant. Tt 
tha ctl ma Yesterday ...” differs from 
it fe her descriptive chapters in that 

necessarily secondhand so far as 
i Lou is concerned, though its 
Prio quotation from firsthand 
«, COS gives vivid accounts of the 
aL MT and other Commu- 
of Sana of control over the minds 
Bons: The introductory. chapter 
"ue. the causes of effective Com- 
m Influence on education, and 
M mt Pn chapter tells what 
5 E S thinks we can and should 
Combat Communist influence 

isi ob education. Let us look at 

n 1S specifics. 

—"— Dr. Eells believes that we 
What we can to remove just 


Càus 
e a : 
S for criticism abroad of Ameri- 


can ways, most particularly, our treat- 
ment of non-Caucasians. While await- 
ing the slow changes to be expected 
here, he would have recent improve- 
ments in these respects described 
abroad, preferably by members of 
the disadvantaged groups themselves, 
on both official and nonofficial mis- 
sions. 

Second, Dr. Eells would have us 
improve existing government pro- 
grams for international understanding 
by such means as keeping our Infor- 
mation Libraries open longer and at 
more convenient times for their po- 
tential users, better display of pro- 
democracy books and more use of 
visual materials, longer programs of 
study for exchange students in Ameri- 
ca, less concentration of such students 
in a few urban centers, and, particu- 
larly, keeping in contact with such 
students after they have returned 
home. Eells points out that the Krem- 
lin understands very well the value 
of training future leaders indigenous 
to the areas to be influenced in Com- 
munist doctrine and methods; the 
results of some such training of twenty 
and thirty years ago have been evi- 
dent recently in Indo-China and 
Kenya. We are several decades be- 
hind in the race to counteract these 
forces by leaders who are on our side, 
so it is not surprising that Dr. Eells 
calls for increasing fivefold the bene- 
ficiaries of our exchange programs, 
from Asia and Africa at least. 

Finally, he makes several sugges- 
tions to American colleges and univer- 


sities, including a plea for greater 
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stress upon comparative education, 
for better guidance of foreign students 
here, and for establishing institutional 
and personal relationships between 
American and foreign colleges. 

Some concept of the possibilities 
open to us to influence the rest of the 
world through our "alumni" is sug- 
gested by the data summarized in the 
June, 1954, News Bulletin of the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
from Education for One World, the 
annual census of foreign students in 
the United States published by IIE. 
Of the almost 34,000 foreign students 
in American colleges and universities 
in 1953-54, about one-third were from 
five countries, in this order: Canada, 
China, India, the Philippines, and 
Japan. Somewhat more than half of 
them were graduate students. In 
terms of broad fields of study, the 
foreign contingent here were distrib- 
uted as follows: engineering, 20 per 
cent; humanities, 20 per cent; social 
sciences, 14 per cent; physical and 
natural sciences, 12 per cent; medical 
sciences and business administration 
(each), 9 per cent; education, 5 per 
cent; agriculture, 4 per cent. The IIE 
News Bulletin for March, 1954, a spe- 
cial issue on Africa, gives interesting 
insights into the problems of educat- 
ing Africans there and here, and sum- 
marizes recent trends in the educa- 
tion of Africans in this country. 

But just how influential is interna- 
tional exchange of students in making 
for better understanding among peo- 
ples? And what relationship does this 
rather ambiguous “better understand- 
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ing" have to the establishment of 
peaceful conditions in the world? Or, 
on a more realistic plane, of giving “s$ 
friends in a divided world? Such ques- 
tions are important, and the answers 
are largely in the area of subjective 
opinion. Largely, but not wholly. In 
the past three years the Social Science 
Research Council's Committee On 
Cross-cultural Education has been 
gathering data on aspects of these and 
related questions and has been seek- 
ing from these data to draw some 
sound theoretical conclusions, accord- 
ing to M. Brewster Smith in the IE 
News Bulletin for May. After clearing 
away the stereotype of “the foreign 
student,” the researchers studied sev- 
eral national groups of students here 
to see in what ways their cultur? 
backgrounds affected their “adjust 
ment" to American conditions. Te 
date, few conclusions of value for 0" 
large questions are available, thous : 
Cora Du Bois, director of resear 

for IIE, expresses a rather skeptic? 
attitude in an article, “Motivations 
of Students Coming to the Let 
States,” appearing in the IIE New 

Bulletin for June, 1954: 

Should cross-cultural education actually 
contribute to world peace, economic deve 
ment, and a positive appreciation of the a 
country, these must be considered fortuna 
and perhaps almost fortuitous adjuncts- 


" ‘ude 
The contrast between this attit" 


and the undoubted success which js 
Kremlin has enjoyed in indocti i 
ing and training its agents from a0 e 
all sorts and conditions of men mer 
gests a broadening of the committe 
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study. What made a Communist of 
Ho Chi Minh and, probably, of Jomo 
Kenyatta? What elements in his 
American education helped to make 
a democratic political leader on the 
Gold Coast of Prime Minister Kwame 
Nkrumah? What could we do to pro- 
mote understanding of this country 
Without interfering too much with 
the Special studies for which exchange 
Students come? And how can we best 
follow up Dr. Eells's suggestion that 
We keep up the contacts established 
here after the exchange students have 
Teturned home? We need accurate 
answers to these questions now! 

F'or overseas Chinese the answer to 
ird of these questions for Chinese 
a non-Communist youth of 
um E Asia seems in part to be 
‘ono by the new Nanyang (South 
Sent niversity which is to begin 
is n year from now at Singapore. 
Ree ee 16) reported, Chi- 
di businessmen in Malaya, tired 
x pi many of their youth lured 
"eg universities of Red China, 
Msi seven million dollars for this 
"d esr scm and induced the au- 
eala in Yutang to become its chan- 
i: r. Here the youth of all races may 

dy Chinese culture, of pre-Commu- 
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nist days, and Western learning and 
thus help to bridge the gap of mis- 
understanding so common between 
East and West, and to fortify free- 
dom in the Far East and in the Far 
Pacific. 

As part of the Educational Ex- 
change Program of the United States 
Department of State, twenty-three 
graduates of American colleges, al- 
most all of whom plan to teach, are 
going to Germany to spend a year as 
teaching assistants in German sec- 
ondary schools. There they will par- 
ticipate in workshops in American 
literature, in classes in English con- 
versation, and will take part in extra- 
curriculum affairs. Thus we are at 
last doing what the French did in the 
later forties in their occupied zone of 
Germany, where every secondary 
school had its young French appren- 
tice teacher helping the German 
teacher of the language and, one may 
suspect, making himself useful in 
other ways. Fortunately this exchange 
is on a basis of equality and in an at- 
mosphere in which learning should be 
a real “two-way street.” 


ROBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College 
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Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by RopertE. KEOHANE, 
chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, Shimer Col- 
lege, Mount Carroll, Illinois. WILLIAM 
S. GRAY, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago and director of 
reading research at that institution, 
describes the results of a study to de- 
termine the attributes of mature read- 
ing as disclosed by an analysis of the 
reading habits of a selected group 
of successful, civic-minded, well-in- 
formed, and widely read adults. 
Hucu B. Woop, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Oregon, now 
on duty in Nepal under a contract for 
teacher education executed between 
the University of Oregon and the 
United States Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration (1954-55), gives an over- 
view of secondary education in India 
and describes some of the major prob- 
lems confronting it today. Vera 
Flory, teacher of English at Chafiey 
Union High School, Ontario, Cali- 
fornia, presents convincing arguments 
for accrediting the production of the 
annual high-school yearbook as an 
academic course. GERALDINE JOANNE 
Murpuy, teacher of English in the 
Watertown Senior High School, Wa- 
tertown, Massachusetts, discusses 
Some of the limitations of present-day 


secondary schools in meeting the 
needs of gifted children and suggests 
improvements in curriculum, meth- 
ods, and teacher preparation. L. B. 
EZELL, assistant professor of educa- 
tional administration at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, and Paur COLEMAN, 
JR., a graduate student at the same 1n- 
stitution, bring to light some of the 
hidden costs of a high-school educa 
tion in Texas schools. PAUL B. JacoP- 
SON, dean of the School of pet 
at the University of Oregon, 4” 
RonrRT R. WiEGMAN, assistant pIO" 
fessor of education, Portland State 
Extension Center, Oregon State SY* 
tem of Higher Education, present a 
list of references on the organizatio? 
and administration of secondary ed 
cation. 

Procter THOMSON, E 
sistant professor of bei 
nomics and education . 
the University of Chicago. LOUIS? m 
TYLER, Office of Student Exam! 
tions, Chicago Teachers College 
K. Brace, chairman of the DEPT 
ment of Physical and Health mee : 
tion, University of Texas. ROBER m 
WOELLNER, associate professor of ee 
cation, director of vocational gum B 
and placement, and assistant dc? go 
students at the University of Chica 


Reviewers 
of books 
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THE NATURE OF MATURE READING! 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


lip ANY EFFORT to improve reading 
among capable learners, we need 
to define clearly the kind of readers we 
hope to develop. As a possible aid to 
this end, we shall consider briefly some 
of the qualities that distinguish ma- 
ture readers, since a knowledge of 
their characteristics may help to iden- 
a desirable goals that we should 
ek to achieve in guiding the reading 
activities of capable learners. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MATURE 
READERS 


“| one reviews the literature of this 
e : 
W d, one discovers at once that the 
à Ord mature is variously defined. To 
o ; a 
Hon Writers it means the final goal 
Co} evelopment, To others it means a 
qu nation of traits that make for 
ea rich, and efficient living with 
bn "dant capacity for on-going de- 
» ?pment. The latter concept is 
i9 H H 
hs Pted here because it provides a 
9 i 1. H H 
re stimulating and dynamic guide 
1 
eve tees presented on June 29, 1954, at the 
oe Annual Conference on Reading held 
tiven, University of Chicago. All the papers 
asi at the conference will appear in Promoting 
ied mal Growth among Able Learners. Com- 
and edited by Helen M. Robinson. Sup- 


blem 
fee Educational Monographs, No. 81. 
£0: University of Chicago Press (in press). 


than the former to constructive ef- 
fort with capable learners at various 
levels of school progress. 

A second fact revealed by the litera- 
ture is that few comprehensive analy- 
ses of the characteristics of mature 
readers have been prepared. Most 
writers tend to focus attention on par- 
ticular aspects of maturity in reading 
—aspects which relate to their spe- 
cialized interests or to the problems 
with which they are immediately con- 
cerned. In approaching the problem 
of this paper, it seems advisable to 
examine briefly a few such statements. 

In his book entitled How To Become 
a Better Reader? Witty is concerned 
with those aspects of reading that 
merit emphasis if an ineffective, im- 
mature reader is to become an effi- 
cient, mature reader. In an effort to 
provide a simple, practical guide for 
teachers, he focuses attention on two 
basic aspects of reading; namely, clear 
grasp of meaning and speed of reading. 
Within this framework Witty iden- 
tifies the following characteristics of 
an efficient reader: he reads for a pur- 
pose; he has a wide meaning vocabu- 
lary; he reads in thought-units; he 


2 Paul Witty, How To Become a Better Reader. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1953. 
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evaluates what he reads; he reads 
widely and enjoys reading; he reads 
many types of material; he adjusts 
his speed of reading to the kind of 
material read. Experience shows that 
such an outline, if broadly inter- 
preted, may serve as a valuable guide 
in identifying the reading deficiencies 
of capable learners and in promot- 
ing greater reading efficiency among 
them. 

A second example is based on the 
1951 proceedings of this conference.? 
At that time teachers, reading spe- 
cialists, and psychologists discussed 
at length the issues involved in pro- 
moting growth toward maturity in 
interpreting what is read. The fact 
was emphasized repeatedly that the 
mature reader has acquired many 
compelling motives for reading and 
focuses his attention on the meaning 
of what he reads. The conferees were 
agreed that the competent, or mature, 


reader exhibits the following attain- 
ments: 


1. He perceives words quickly, accu- 
rately, and independently. He has acquired 
the understandings, attitudes, and skills 
involved in recognizing both meanings and 
pronunciations and is able to make efficient 
application of the skills as needed. 

2. He secures a clear grasp of the mean- 
ing of what he reads. This includes not only 
à recognition of the literal meaning of pas- 
sages but also the sensing of implied mean- 
ings and ability to make generalizations and 


3 Promoting Growth toward M. aturity in In- 
terpreting What Is Read. Compiled and edited 
by William S. Gray. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 74. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. 
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to reach conclusions on the basis of the 
facts presented. At each step in this process 
the mature reader makes use of all that he 
knows or can find out that helps to clarify 
and enrich the meaning of the passages read. 
3. He reacts thoughtfully to what he 
reads. He adopts an inquiring attitude 
toward such items as the completeness, 
relevance, and accuracy of the information 
presented; the adequacy of the authors 
treatment of a topic; the validity of the 
generalizations presented; and, at times, the 
rhetorical effectiveness and the literary 
quality of the material read. In reaching 
conclusions concerning such matters, the 
mature reader makes use of objective iiie 
or applies rational standards of Ju 
As a result of this total process he nicae 
not only an intellectual grasp of the prp 
read but an emotional apprehension of i 
value and significance. më 
4. As the foregoing processes occur, 
efficient reader integrates the idcas acquis. 
through reading with previous inira pt d 
so that wrong concepts are corrected, e 
insights are acquired, broader interest i 
rational attitudes are developed, 2° mE 
richer and more stable personality “dy 
quired. The fact was emphasized repeat a 
throughout the conference that, et 
reader is highly efficient in all four aie 
of interpretation, he is more or less ineffec 
and immature. á 
A third example is concerned T 
cifically with maturity in p 
reading. In The Art of Book Rea er 
Center‘ conceives the mature ues 
as one who reads with bep 
delight." Center is concerne 
only with reading for pleasure A 
with reading for information aii 
understanding as well. She main E 
that two essential characteristic? 


din’: 
*Stella Center, The Art of unb um 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1 
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a mature reader are “an irresistible 
compulsion to read” and an ability 
to interpret with breadth and penetra- 
tion any kind of material from which 
Pleasure and profit may be derived. 
Of large importance in this connec- 
tion is ability to adjust both the mode 
of interpretation and the speed of 
reading to the kind of material read. 
Center also points out the tendency 
of mature readers to read intensively 
Mm at least one selected area and to 
make use of a wide background of 
direct and vicarious experience in the 

interpretation of all that they read. 
TE space permitted, reference could 
be made to other characteristics of 
mature readers, such as those de- 
o by semanticists and by writers 
© emphasize the importance of so- 
no "critical" reading. A careful 
Perd 5 all such discussions that were 
» js le led to the conclusion that, 
Pii conceived, the mature 
ader possesses genuine and compel- 
ae. eresi in reading and reads 
: mae to achieve many purposes. As 
St e, much of his reading tends to 
diene on Specific problems or issues 
emed Which he is particularly con- 
of thet He has a thorough mastery 
bis zu attitudes and skills under- 
is di uent, thoughtful reading. He 
ai ul in the interpretation of the 
ors choice of words and use of 
i as cues to meaning. He iden- 
"es the ideas presented in terms of a 
Bc background of concrete and vi- 
fan ous experience. He reacts thought- 
Y to the ideas presented, thus ac- 
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quiring not only a broad intellectual 
grasp of these ideas but also an emo- 
tional apprehension of their value 
and significance. He continually in- 
tegrates those ideas which he can ac- 
cept with previous experience, thus 
expanding his horizon, broadening 
his interests, refining his attitudes, 
and improving his thought and be- 
havior patterns. 


STUDY OF MATURE READERS 


With the foregoing characteristics 
in mind, attention will be focused 
next on an objective study of the 
qualities of a selected group of ma- 
ture readers. The facts presented may 
be interpreted to advantage in the 
light of two questions: To what ex- 
tent are the qualities described above 
exemplified in the behavior and traits 
of the readers examined? In what 
respects should prevailing concepts 
of mature readers be expanded or 
modified? 

The study to be reported was un- 
dertaken in response to a request from 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English and is at present nearing com- 
pletion. The subjects of the main part 
of the study were twenty men and 
women who were very successful in 
their respective fields, were reputedly 
high-grade citizens, and were known 
to be widely read, well-informed per- 
sons. They varied in educational sta- 
tus from less than high-school gradu- 
ation to possession of Ph.D. degrees. 
A detailed interview technique was 
used to secure needed information 
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concerning such items as their atti- 
tude toward reading, the specific mo- 
tives for which they read, and the 
amounts and kinds of materials read. 
Opportunity was also provided for 
them to read and react to short ar- 
ticles of current interest. Analysis of 
the facts secured led to the following 
tentative conclusions: 


1. Without exception, the mature read- 
ers interviewed possessed compelling inter- 
ests and motives which led to wide, pene- 
trating reading for understanding, informa- 
tion, and pleasure. Through stimulating 
experiences in the home, at School, and in 
their daily activities of life in general, they 
had developed an inquiring attitude toward 
many of the things, events, and activities 
around them. They had also had many re- 
warding experiences in their efforts through 
reading to solve problems, to extend their 
experiences, and to satisfy interests, As a 
result reading had become an indispensable 
aid in the enrichment of life and in the satis- 
faction of needs, 


2. To a large extent, their interests in 
reading were directed outward from them- 
selves and were focused on events, activities, 
and problems in the lives of other people, 
in the community about them, and in 
society at large. They were not restricted, as 
are many immature readers, to the immedi- 
ate problems of survival or ego satisfaction. 
Instead, they were genuinely interested in 
learning more about people and events, in 
pursuing the developments that are going 
on about them, and in the study of the many 
perplexing problems of contemporary life, 
Such interests were definitely reflected in the 
kinds of reading which they reported and in 
the responses which they made to questions 
about that reading. 

3. The fact that the readers interviewed 
had rich and varied interests is closely asso- 
ciated with the fact that they also exhibited 
a broad background of related experience and 
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information. Through contacts with others, 
the use of mass media of communication, 
and through wide reading and observation, 
they had acquired an expanded understand- 
ing of the world about them. As a result 
they recognized instantly the broader con- 
text or setting of the specific articles that 
they were asked to read and interpreted the 
information and ideas involved in light of 
that setting. 

4. With few, if any, exceptions, the ma- 
ture readers interviewed ranked far above 
the average in their mastery of the basic 
skills involved in the perception of words 
and in the grasp of meaning. As a result E 
reading act presented few mechanica 
obstacles, and they were free to oe 
on the interpretation and use of the —- 
read. Reading thus became a highly rewarc 
ing experience in terms of the pleasures; 
satisfactions, and values acquired. This 
fact should be kept clearly in mind in plan 
ning maximum reading development on the 
part of capable learners. S 

5. The reading performance of the per 
sons interviewed was further distinguish? 
by their tendency to interpret details in 7 , 
lation to the meaning of the passage saei 
whole. They were quick, therefore, to HE he 
the author's organization of ideas, and 
relations of the ideas one to another “These 
the major point under discussion. lied 
readers were very sensitive to E n 
meanings, recognized them instantly, sA 
interpreted them in the light of their sett! " 
They were alert to the generalizations te 
conclusions presented and interpreted th 
in the light of the basic issues discusse th 

6. Of great significance is the fact 
each mature reader interviewed $ ha er- 
central focus or point of view which Er 
vaded or directed much of his thinking. was 
central focus, or organizing philosophy; he 
the frame of reference through Lap 
interpreted the ideas acquired and s He 
Which he judged, evaluated, and cons 5 
them. Over a decade ago Strang pointe 6 
that most readers have a central core 


at 
a 


ADi 
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radix.’ The striking fact about the central 
Core of the readers interviewed in this study 
's that it was focused, as a rule, on human 
w clfare and social progress. This harmonizes 
"is the view of Overstreet and others to 
2 effect that the mature individual has a 
Toad social outlook and is vitally concerned 
about human welfare and social justice and 
with the most effective steps in solving cur- 
Tent problems and in promoting social 
Progress, 
" k Furthermore, the evidence secured 
bi icated that the mature reader does not 
: his pervading philosophy operate at an 
ann level. He is keenly aware of his 
» dominant interests, beliefs, hopes, and 
s ases. This awareness enables him to pro- 
= cautiously in his efforts to react 
img to the ideas read. As a result he 
in Spends judgment until he feels that he is 
eae Position to reach a valid conclusion. As 
We sen part of this process, he reviews 
eee his own criteria or standards of 
ee and revises them if necessary. It 
deci WS that, when evaluations are made or 
Neid reached, they are sound and can 
cfended objectively. 
d These and other findings show 
Carly that mature readers, at their 
De hint NES 
e € exhibit all the characteristics 
ich current discussions attach to 
er : * 
fa a Of major importance are the 
C m sid 
his S that they have compelling in- 
th sts which lead to wide reading; 
a P " 
ix they are highly competent in all 
a of reading; and that they are 
ski to adjust their procedures and 
ills į " m 
a S In reading to different kinds of 
ateri à 
" iu and to various purposes for 
adi . s 
ex ing. As a result of training and 
"Perience they have acquired a broad 


b 
Bg Strang, Explorations in Reading 
1945 ns. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


background and a sound personal 
and social philosophy, in terms of 
which they interpret most of the ma- 
terials read. They are so disciplined 
in the arts of clear, critical, rational 
thinking that the conclusions reached 
are usually valid and can be readily 
defended. We may safely conclude, 
therefore, that the characteristics 
stressed in previous sections of this 
paper may serve as desirable objec- 
tives toward which to work in pro- 
moting growth in and through read- 
ing among capable learners. 

As an integral part of the study 
just described, an effort was made to 
find out if the qualities attained as a 
reader are closely related to the num- 
ber of years of schooling. To this 
end interviews were held with adults 
representing three distinct levels of 
educational advancement, namely, 
eighth-grade, high-school, and col- 
lege graduation. Members of each 
group were invited to participate in 
proportion to their incidence in the 
population of a midwestern city. The 
data showed that the relation between 
the two variables was disappointingly 
low. Indeed, there was a surprisingly 
small amount of variation in the na- 
ture and quality of the reading of the 
three groups. These findings lend sup- 
port to the view, which has been 
voiced repeatedly of late, that the 
upper grades, high school, and col- 
lege are failing to develop the breadth 
and depth of interest and the level of 
reading competence that may reasona- 


bly be expected. 
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CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


Herein lies the challenge which faces 
teachers and administrators. How can 
teachers promote greater develop- 
ment in and through reading on the 
part of a larger proportion of children 
and young people? As indicated 
above, there is wide agreement con- 
cerning the qualities that distinguish 
a mature, competent reader. The re- 
sults of hundreds of studies show 
clearly that notable improvement 
in reading can be secured through the 
use of appropriate stimulation and 


effective group and individual guid- 
ance. Teachers and administrators 
at the secondary-school level should 
investigate the issues involved 1n 
securing superior results at various 
grade levels and in different curricu- 
lum fields and apply them to their 
particular situation. Through a 
sharing of experience and the pooling 
of judgments, notable progress can 
be made, I am sure, in planning DIOE 
grams that will promote maximal 
reading development among capable 
learners. 
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EN OVERVIEW of secondary educa- 
ien in India and of some of the 
is venden ag confronting it today 
of am in this article. Because 
topie comprehensive nature of the 
liis E. Is treated factually, with a 
Mni e amount of evaluative com- 
id ources of information include 
to oar AM literature, visits 
and inter one hundred high schools, 
dreq [P ania with nearly three hun- 
Sbsoto. masters, headmistresses, in- 
State T teachers, personnel of the 
Persons partment of education, and 
ing ice did with teacher-train- 
T es Statistical data are 
ports hae the 1951 census, recent 
dg rom the Government of India 
Port of A of Education, and the Re- 
Mission j Secondary Education Com- 
in 1953 Published by the ministry 

- Data, unless otherwise in- 


dicat 
1950 d, are for the school year 1949- 


N 


HISTORICAL ORIGINS 


a secondary education in 
hree st as passed through roughly 
hi eds "a At the beginning of the 
i 1 century, the British over- 
Introduced the European sys- 

of education, with emphasis on 


English, literature, and science. This 
education immediately became a pass- 
port to government service. The 
second stage was formally opened 
in 1857, with the establishment of 
the universities. Secondary education 
then became a preparation for col- 
lege. The third stage began shortly 
after the turn of the century, when 
the various states, feeling that there 
was too much university domination, 
began to establish boards of secondary 
education with power to set the 
course of study and give the final 
examinations. This, however, was 
more a change of control than a 
change of curriculum. Historians may 
record the opening of a fourth stage 
in 1953, with the publication of the 
Report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, which lays stress on a com- 
prehensive program for all youth, not 
just those planning to attend college. 
Tt is too early to determine what in- 
fluence this report will have and 
whether it will really usher in a new 
stage. 

Another date that must be included 
in this brief sketch is 1935, the year 
that Gandhi went to Segaon, near 
Wardha, to inaugurate his “Basic 
Education” program. Although this 
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is the only really creative concept of 
education to come out of India in 
modern times, it has spread very 
slowly, and little significant influence 
has been felt, except at the primary 
level. 


PRESENT STATUS OF SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 


The present secondary education 
system of India, then, is a contribu- 
tion of the British, originally designed 
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includes four or five children of school 
age. There are some “free seats,” but 
the fact remains that the present over- 
crowded facilities are inadequate and 
the tuition costs are too high to pe- 
mit a substantially larger number of 
children to attend school, even if the 
curriculum were better suited to thei 
needs. The constitution provides for 
free and compulsory education for @ 

youth from six to fourteen years 1 
age, but this is recognized as a 800 


TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN INDIA, ENROLMENT, EXPENDITURE, AND 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SCHOOL* 


= — 
SciooLs y eg PopPULATION 
TYPE or SCHOOL AND y 
AGE OF STUDENTS Per Total (Esti- EFN 
— Total Total 3 ES en 
Nünler i oent per Year cee Eee , School 
0 
Primary school (age 6-10).| 210,112 18,515,100 | 77,961,070 | 4.21 50,000,000 219 
Middle school (age 11-13). 13,642 | 3,495,631 13,128,181 3.75 | 22,000,000 6.2 
High school (age 14-16)... . 7,342 | 1,421,035 50,795,120 | 35.75 | 23,000,000 arme 
24.7 
pro c tenes ox 231,096 | 23,431,766 | 141 ,884,371 6.06 95,000,000 m d 


* Data based on 1951 Census. 


to prepare students for government 
service and later modified as a pre- 
paratory institution for college. As 
may be seen from Table 1, this pro- 
gram has benefited only a small per 
cent of the youth of India. The vast 
majority of the people cannot afford 
to pay the tuition fees commonly 
charged. These fees must not exceed 
six rupees ($1.26) per month per 
child if the school receives govern- 
ment financial aid; but this amount 
is about one-fifth of the average fam- 
ily’s income, and the typical family 


jate 
a immedia 
not a condition capable of imm with 


realization. Educational leaders rates 
whom I have talked in most $ ri- 
hope to realize this goal at the w 
mary-school level by 1965-10; wil! 
will predict when middle scho? nceP 
be available for all, while the ©” ig 08 
of universal secondary educatio? 

et a distant dream. b 
íi Control and financial sup? ant 
Generally speaking, there are er 
kinds of secondary schools: a ent 
ment and private. The gum 
schools are sponsored and or? 


>, 


> 
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by the several state governments. 

The private schools are sponsored by 

religious bodies, societies with self- 

Perpetuating boards, or by individual 
Proprietors." However, all types of 

Schools charge tuition fees, receive 

Sovernment financial aid (if the tui- 

tion is kept below six rupees), use the 

Same syllabus, and meet the same 

Standards, which are set by the state 
departments of education. The gov- 

Neca schools are supervised by 
oo and district inspectors 

re the benefit of local boards of 

ation, and thus control is highly 

— Many teachers and head- 
bra - f rom private schools are criti- 
in ed local managing commit- 
der 1i proprietors and yearn to be 

` e inspectorate system, rigid 
as it is, 

Need concept of Jocal, democratic 

Geta m administration. under 

Healy ;»oards of education is prac- 

Bh. unknown, and certainly not 

tier ms Of the expenditures for 

in ms ary education in 1949-50, 41 
ba E came from state government 

» 42 per cent from tuition fees, 

Eg from local governing bodies, 

Sources x cent from gifts and other 
Schools here is no local taxation for 

" "i as in the United States; thus 
tà s little interest in local control 
management. 

» s Program of secondary education. 
in. oo organization of educa- 
Weni aries considerably among the 

exten 4 "eight states and even, to some 
i ; Within a given state or city. 

8eneral, however, primary educa- 
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tion consists of four or five years, mid- 
dle schools include three or four years, 
and the high school may be two or 
three years, making a total of ten or 
eleven years. However, the middle 
schools are usually considered to be 
a part of secondary education and 
are likely to be under the same head- 
master as the high school. The Sec- 
ondary Education Commission has 
recommended that the intermediate 
college be placed under secondary- 
school administration or that the 
first year of it be transferred to the 
high school, making a twelve-year 
program. Except in the primary 
schools, coeducation is rarely prac- 
ticed. 

Officially, the starting age is six 
years, but many five-year-olds and 
some four-year-olds are being taught 
to read in Grade I of the urban schools 
that I visited. Many private schools 
have preprimary schools attached to 
them, where children are admitted 
at the age of three or four. Completion 
of ten or eleven years of schooling 
would thus come officially at about 
sixteen or seventeen, but my observa- 
tion suggests that, actually, age fif- 
teen or sixteen would be a much closer 
average. (Accurate statistics have 
been collected only in the past few 
years and have not been published 
regularly, but existing data tend to 
bear out my observations.) Further- 
more, an age analysis of students of 
the numerous colleges that I visited 
indicated that the average college 
student in India is about two years 
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younger than his American counter- 
part. 


The typical secondary school opens 
at 11:00 a.m. and runs continuously, 
or with a half-hour “tea” period, 
until about 4:00 p.m. on five days a 
week, and on Saturday morning from 
about 8:30 a.m. until 1:00 p.m. The 
day is usually divided into six periods. 
There are generally two terms of five 
months each, but numerous religious 
and secular holidays cut the total 
days per year to two hundred or less. 

Although there are some variations 
in the curriculum from state to state, 
the general pattern for the middle and 


high schools includes the following 
courses: 


1. Languages (40 per cent of the total timc) 
a) Regional language (vernacular)—re- 
quired each year 
b) Hindi (if this is the vernacular, then 
another Indian language)—required 
3-5 years 
c) English—Usually required 3-6 years 
d) Sanskrit (or Persian)—required in 
perhaps 25 per cent of Schools, elective 
in remainder 
2. Social studies (history, geography, and 
civics)—required 1 or 2 years, elective 
2-4 years 
3. Science (general, biology, chemistry, 
physics)—elective, 2 years of each 
4. Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try)—required 1-2 years, elective 2-4 
years 
5. Two or three courses of two or three years 
each from the following groups (not all 
these elective groups are found in all 
Schools) : 
a) Domestic science 
b) Arts and handicrafts—painting, sculp- 
turing, weaving, ceramics, and the like 
c) Mechanical engineering and drawing 
d) Commercial education—typewriting, 
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shorthand, bookkeeping, and the like 
€) Agriculture, horticulture, gardening, 
and the like (in rural areas only) 

f) Music, dancing, and drama 
6. Physiology, hygiene, and physical educa- 

tion—required each year 

The curriculum is more or less de- 
termined by the prescription of pag 
pers” that the student must write 17 
the final examination given at the 
end of the last year of high school by 
the universities or the state depart- 
ments of education. Each paper con- 
sists of a three-hour examination, E 
six to eight are usually required. p 
indicated above, the student bet 
normally be required to write pepe i 
in his regional language, Hindi, mee 
lish (often two papers to give it Ex 
ble weight), a social science, snipe * 
matics, and two or three subjects 
his choice. 

The high mortality rate reve 
by Table 1 as the students pr , 
through the schools is partly ee ex? 
ed for by an internally controller. es 
amination system, which pro" eat 
rigorous tests at the end of each et 
and weeds out the weaker er the 
In spite of this, only about half o ally 
students get a passing mark (uses 
30 or 35 per cent) in the matricula 
or final secondary examination. for- 

The Indian classroom is quim ae 
mal. With few exceptions, found ? 
ly in the model schools attache 
teacher-training institutions, the C 
mon method of teaching is lec 
enlivened occasionally with a fo 
recitation period. The teacher a7* 
students alike are concerned W? 
catechismic study of the syllabus 


aled 
ress 


ee 


e 
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the questions from the examinations 
VH inn years. Since the examina- 
the ve : based on factual information, 
linus n IASS is on memorization of 
ia e * chief source of these facts 
tially k e textbook, arranged sequen- 
terial 9 provide answers to the ma- 
(S addi the syllabus. School 
ei are pitifully inadequate and 
all e; rige many obsolete books, 
lum +. ich are almost universally 
1 ocked cases. 
Pn model schools present sharp 
“iid 5 to the usual scene. Audio- 
Sis aids, reference books and 
rhe quid materials, excursions, 
öf vae d resources, and other types 
are and activities have been 
itd Many schools set aside 
mm m Work on school gardens, 
Social ser y-uplift projects, and other 
Schools cam activities. In some 
Tallies, ar a boys engage in political 
tional s À the time of state and na- 
lita « e ies However, even In 
rather Fe the classroom remains 
inal pt ge and the pressure of 
te iH. MM ls ever present. 
S: ee areas, buildings and 
hau. range from ultramodern 
Mats to Deis to tents and ground- 
elhi’s | it on in the case of one of 
llagas ge high schools. In the 
in a e school building is likely 
bsolete (a converted house, 
y Servants’ quarters, or other shel- 
tee, is School may be held under a 
ade hie is likely to be home- 
inis AN and the dearth 
S üdenus often necessitates | the 
making of paper, paints, 
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chalk, roll-up blackboards, and other 
needed items out of indigenous ma- 
terials. 

Many high schools have introduced 
some co-curricular activities: clubs, 
scouting, forensics, a school magazine, 
music and dance, and interscholastic 
and intramural sports and games. 
Some have introduced student coun- 
cils, which represent varying degrees 
of democratic practices. A few schools 
have set up “career rooms” and intro- 
duced other guidance activities, most- 
ly of a vocational nature. 

The status of teachers.—The key- 
stone of an educational system is the 
teacher. The training prescribed for 
secondary-school teachers is. a, Bi 
(Bachelor of Teaching) degree, which 
represents a year of professional train- 
ing above a Bachelor of Science or 
a Bachelor of Arts degree. However, 
there is no certification or enforce- 
ment of minimum training of teachers, 
and, because of the dire shortage, 
nearly two-thirds of the secondary- 
school teachers have no professional 
training and only limited academic 
training, ranging from Grade VIII 
to intermediate college. Although 
more than a hundred thousand newly 
trained teachers could be placed each 
year, the teacher-training institutions 
are graduating only seventy-five hun- 
dred annually. However, because of 
limited facilities, even this number is 
only one-tenth of those who apply 
for admission. 

The present social and academic 
status of teachers does not attract 
promising youth to the profession. 
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The salaries of secondary-school 
trained teachers start at about 60 
rupees ($12.00) a month, average 
about 100 rupees, and may rise in 
isolated situations to 300 rupees per 
month. Untrained secondary-school 
teachers are paid perhaps half of this. 
Although this is above the average 
income for India as a whole, it is be- 
low that of government clerks and 
other clerical workers, when they are 
employed. Because of this low pay, 
the teacher does not command a high 
position in the community, and his 
unsatisfactory status is often reflected 
in his work. There is little incentive 
for the untrained teacher to become 
trained or for the trained teacher 
to continue his professional growth 
through in-service education. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 


As might be expected, this some- 
what dismal situation has created 
many problems which the new, in- 
dependent government of India is 
now attacking with the help of the 
state governments, various commis- 
Sions, and certain teachers' colleges. 
The problems listed below are drawn 
from personal observation, but they 
have been recognized by the Second- 
ary Education Commission as the 
major educational problems facing 
India today. 

The inadequate curriculum.—Ter- 
haps the most serious and the most 
difficult problem is the wholly inade- 
quate curriculum. In the first place, 
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it was "imported" from an entirely 
different culture; it was not, even in 
the beginning, designed for Indian 
needs. Second, it was intended for 
only a few potential government 
clerks, not for the masses as the cur- 
riculum for today must be. Third, it 
was intended for a subjugated people; 
not the free people of a aerei 
Its only relation to the real needs a 
Indian youth today is by chance, no 
design. 

Curriculum tinkering will not sol ii 
this problem; there must be a e 
oughgoing analysis of needs, aperi 
and goals of education for In r ‘ 
youth and the development of à A à 
namic, realistic, and functional R 
gram from the ground up. This ip 
not be easy. There are powerful pas 
that cling to tradition, oppose pe 
education, wish to conserve mma 
resources, fear the breakdown of : 
caste system, or see education be 
preventive of communism. To 360 
a new educational program for ane 
million people is a tremendous U^ is 
taking. India has some grin 
educational leadership with the wi 
nical ability to do the job, but ™ 
more will need to be developed- 

At present, the problems are 
attacked only on a superficial 
and, at this rate, it will take ng A 
years to effect fundamental p ull 
Newspapers and magazines a" sys" 
of condemnation of the present ^. 
tem, and nearly every public epee 
political and otherwise, een 
sad plight of education. India 15 © 


ve 


peing 
bas!* 
man, 
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for educational reform; a truly dy- 
— stimulus of some sort could 
€t off a tremendous movement. 
Neige for vocational ,education.— 
inp * e curriculum problem cen- 
fm * e need for vocational educa- 
Pide though at one time the cur- 
icm provided training for one 
T€ fon a work—it has 
niai r^ A. that in these later 
dian . : ur ave per cent of the In- 
Wines ak € are agriculturists and for 
P ie me will remain so. There is 
Cities mE movement toward the 
ong A is this cannot conunue for 
jen ess there is rapid industrial 
of the a Less than one-seventh 
"ge (le h-school students go to col- 
total € than one per cent of the 
ane: en enrolment, less than one- 
fon s one per cent of the popula- 
enough Erou), and yet there are not 
n this Jobs for the college graduates. 
aoe vacuum, little has been done 
bin one of the basic needs of man- 
"ied ne world over, the opportunity 
tt in productive labor. 
Scheme oe Gandhi proposed a 
às epus at has come to be known 
"he € Education." In 1935, he 
in ion * the tte village of Segaon 
in the India, “the poorest village 
taught amos part of India.” He 
Within a people to be self-sufficient 
®arned e Snes Every child 
is ‘oa. spin and weave and raise 
oplei and build his own shelter. 
earned co-operatively to build 


r 
ads and 


drai z - 
Selves rain swamps for them 


Finally, Gandhi encouraged 
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the development of cottage industries 
to provide exchange credit for a few 
luxuries above the bare necessities 
of life. 

But Gandhi’s concept is withering 
on the vine from want of nurture and 
improvement. Several states have by 
decree established new “basic” pri- 
mary schools or converted other 
schools to basic primary schools, with 
little concern for the lack of prepara- 
tion of the teachers, acceptance by 
the community, or adaptation of the 
plan to meet specific needs. A few 
“basic” middle and high schools and 
several “basic” colleges have sprung 
up, but they have failed to incorpo- 
rate Gandhi's real contribution to the 
concept of education. Gandhi set the 
pattern for building a functional pro- 
gram: analyze the basic needs of 
youth, the community, and the na- 
tion, and develop a program to meet 


these needs. 

A few technical schools have been 
opened, and some high schools have 
introduced vocational courses. A start 
has been made on the problem, but 
it is a small start. The meeting of the 
vocational needs of youth must con- 
stitute an integral part of the new 
education if it is to serve India and 
her youth. 

The language problem.—In India 
there are fourteen major languages 
and some six hundred dialects. Until 
1947, the medium of high-school in- 
struction was usually English, and 
English was also taught as a required 
foreign language. The constitution 
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designated Hindi as the national lan- 
guage and, by inference, made it a 
compulsory subject. Sanskrit is con- 
sidered to be the mark of an educated 
màn, and many colleges require it. 
The result has been that 40 per cent 
of the curriculum time has been de- 
voted to the teaching of languages 
at the expense of other subjects, and 
only those students with linguistic 
ability could hope to succeed in school. 

To a foreigner the solution to this 
problem might appear to be easy— 
make Hindi the medium of instruc- 
tion and the only compulsory lan- 
guage in the curriculum. But the prob- 
lem is complicated by many factors. 
First of all, Hindi is not a full modern 
language and must be supplemented 
in certain areas, such as science and 
industry. Even in literature it is not 
particularly rich. Tt has had practi- 
cally no development since the ad- 
vent of the British in India. Although 
it is the most widely used of the four- 
teen languages, it is still the mother- 
tongue of less than 30 per cent of the 
people. There is Strong opposition 
in South India to Hindi as the na- 
tional language. 

A second complication lies in the 
bitter feelings Surrounding English, 
For 150 years it has been the official 
language, the one universal language 
in India. However, it Suggests un- 
pleasant memories Which many want 
to forget. Since 1947 the quality of 
the teaching of English has deterio- 
rated rapidly; this is used as an argu- 
ment in favor of abandoning it. 

Third, there is now a strong move- 
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ment toward the return of regional 
languages. Many persons are Sup- 
porting a movement to dp. 
the states on a linguistic basic, an 
several colleges have shifted the medi- 
um of instruction from English to e 
regional language. Most of the bes 
literature of India is found in the 1e- 
gional languages; some persons v. 
that much of its beauty would be los 
if it were to be translated and region? 
languages were abandoned. 

Fourth, Sanskrit is the bas 
eleven of the fourteen languages me 
consequently holds an important P "n 
among scholars. Persian forms 
base for the other languages. . 

It is difficult for the impartt af 
server to see how India can €— 
unified and strong without a e i 
language. Certainly Hindi, — an 
is in the family of Indian gut 
is easier to teach than English; à 
it can be enriched as ECE cae 
acceptance of Hindi as the D eset" 
language does not prevent the s -— 
vation of great literature in di cé 
gional languages. The full acceP - 
of Hindi would reduce the emm ; 
to be taught to one, even immedi? a t 
for although a regional language 5 
be spoken in the home for p no 
generation or two, there woul Eng 
need to teach it in the school- nage? 
lish, Sanskrit, and other lang asi 
could be offered on an elective ^ | 4 
However, it must not be assume ta 
this solution will be readily acceP 
to the Indian people. 

The examination system.—T he d 
ent program of education is P 
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cated on memorizing sufficient fac- 
tual data to pass the final public ex- 
amination. Such a system not only 
restricts education to the academic 
elite but keeps it from being func- 
tional even for those who survive. The 
€xamination determines the curricu- 
lum and the methods of teaching. 
Many teachers would like to use new- 
er and more effective methods, but 
they feel bound by the examination 
t place emphasis on memorization. 
The final examination does not meas- 
ure the development of personality 
or democratic principles and prac- 
tices; hence, as goals, these are only 
Verbalizations, Finally, the examina- 
tion is bitterly degrading of personali- 
= for relatively few pass, and more 
nan half of those persons who pass 
bs so with the lowest score. Dishon- 
Y 1n the control of questions, cheat- 
ng in the examination, and verbal 
and Physical attacks upon the ex- 
‘miners are natural, common expres- 
Sions of dissatisfaction with the sys- 
tem, 
"eus elimination of the final exami- 
9n would require other controls for 
ne iue up of minimum stan- 
itas a ut the basis of some of these 
aid z s already exists. The financial 
den ri the several state governments 
tion e existing professional organiza- 
ü S Suggest two possibilities, and 
N€ college-admission standards sug- 
me third for at least a part of the 
ie Some schools have intro- 
an internal pupil-evaluation 
Program along modern lines, which 
Oes not interfere with the final ex- 
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amination. Some have also introduced 
“school-leaving certificates" for those 
who do not wish to take the matricula- 
tion or final examination. If such 
practices were to become common, the 
final examination might disappear. 

Finance.—The problem of financ- 
ing education in India seems almost 
insurmountable until some of the 
natural resources are developed. Edu- 
cation must compete with other needs 
in the new government—roads, hos- 
pitals, village development, social 
welfare, military services, and many 
other demands. Present sources of 
revenue have been tapped almost to 
the limit. 

Some schools are now running dou- 
ble-shift programs; almost all class- 
rooms are overcrowded, maximums 
having been raised to sixty pupils in 
at least one state. Many buildings 
are unfit for use, and many classes 
have no classrooms. Teachers' sala- 
ries should be doubled immediately; 
tuitions should be abolished. To serve 
the present number of students prop- 
erly, educational expenditures should 
be doubled or tripled; to remove tui- 
tions would double the cost again. 

How, then, can the expansion called 
for by universal education be met? 
Where will the money come from to 
train the necessary teachers, build 
minimum shelters, and provide opera- 
tional costs for additional students? 
The only realistic answer seems to lie 
in the development of India's nat- 
ural resources and in industrializa- 
tion, which will raise the general stan- 
dard of living and provide a better 
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base for taxation. There is some move- 
ment in this direction, but thus far 
it is limited. 

Lack of community interest and con- 
trol.—The centralization of education 
has led to bureaucratic control and 
administration. No school has a con- 
trolling board of education elected by 
the community. Even the “managing 
committee" of the private schools are 
not representative of the communities 
which they serve. The schools are 
operated from remote centers; the 
teachers and headmasters are respon- 
sible to inspectors, who, in turn, are 
responsible to the state director of 
education. 

It is no wonder that there is little 
community interest in the schools. 
Recently parents’ and teachers’ organ- 
izations have been introduced into a 
few schools, but these serve more as 
vehicles of information than as sound- 
ing boards for educational policies. 
It is doubtful whether education can 
be developed around community and 
individual needs until the respon- 
sibility for control and administra- 
tion is brought closer home. 

Low status of teachers.—The un- 
favorable status of teachers has al- 
ready been pointed out. To teachers, 


this is the “No. 1" problem; and, 
certainly, it should not be minimized. 
However, the solution of some of the 
foregoing problems is basic to any 
material improvement here. Many 
areas have no professional organiza- 
tions, and only a few teachers belong 
to those that do exist. Many men use 
teaching as a steppingstone to better- 
paying jobs. Professional meetings 
are few; professional spirit is low; and 
professional self-improvement is lim- 
ited. Some claim that professional 
ethics are lacking. These factors must 
be corrected by the teachers them- 
selves if their status is to be brought 
to a top level, and they might wel 
start on these conditions now. It C? 
only be hoped that strength in pTO" 
fessionalism will result in some i 
provement in economic and soc? 
status. . 
These and other problems of lessè 
importance are widely recogni 
and they need to be solved. But € i: 
cation for free, democratic India a 
find deeper roots than these en 
lems represent. It must spring : 
the basic needs of an agricultur 
people, just awakening to a new pis E 
who, after they yawn and stretc? 
little, may then be ready for action 
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THE CASE FOR YEARBOOK CREDIT 


VERA FLORY 
Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, California 


Sees yearbook production be 
dart a as a course in the high- 
$ urriculum? This is a question 
cach Plagues yearbook advisers and 
à um directors in many areas. A 
e policy has not been estab- 
is kind 4 : Some schools, the yearbook 
ihe se an extra-curriculum ac- 
standin n others, it has the same 
8 as any academic subject. 
vise 5 "EUMDEM, adviser, I have been 
he ne ace in the question. In 
Bean, "an in which I served in 
Big ps ci 2s academic credit was al- 
Policy E be work, but a change in 
Wall as being contemplated by cur- 
of Gate despite the protests 
Dictinene a advisers and English-de- 
heads. In the city in which 


wa 
oth S an exchange teacher, on the 


er ; : 

Advis hand, no credit was given, but 
e : M 

trat TS and, in some cases, adminis- 


Policy ni agitating for a reversal of 

e that onsequently it has scemed to 
Semin the Problem needs airing if the 
fecti B paradox in trends is to be ef- 

vely resolved. 

Who. wi Conversations with persons 
treate leve the yearbook should be 
ly,1 en an extra-curriculum activi- 
With the € been presented in each case 

argument that yearbook pro- 
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duction is purely vocational in its 
scope and has no content that could be 
considered in any way academic. 
Those who hold that yearbook produc- 
tion merits the status of a regular elec- 
tive course contend, on the other 
hand, that it is one of the most prof- 
itable and highly integrated courses in 
the English curriculum and that it sat- 
isfies the requirements of the most 
modern and generally accepted phi- 
losophy of education in providing for 
a synthesis of ideas, principles, and 
theories, and for their application to a 
problem of immediate significance. 
Removing it from the curriculum, 
they continue, deprives the student of 
a rich and profitable learning experi- 
ence. 


DISADVANTAGES OF THE EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM YEARBOOK 

When the activity is treated as 
an extra-curriculum project, advisers 
have pointed out that, even though 
the students who sign up for it are 
sincere and honest in their intentions, 
there are heavy casualties. The inter- 
est is there, but the effort is too great. 
The long hours after school; the pres- 
sure of the regular course work as the 
year advances; the conflict with more 
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social and less meticulous and intel- 
lectually exacting extra-curriculum 
activities, such as clubs and social 
service organizations; and the compe- 
tition of dramatics and newspaper 
work, both carrying academic credit 
and prestige, cause many of the staff 
members to drop out at critical mo- 
ments, often at deadline time. The re- 
sult is that the heaviest duties in year- 
book production fall upon the advis- 
er's shoulders, making him the full 
producer of the book. 

In these circumstances it grows in- 
creasingly difficult for administrators 
to secure volunteers from their teach- 
ing staffs for work so onerous. Usually 
it becomes necessary to appoint the 
yearbook adviser. The teacher select- 
ed goes through the year doing the 
work with good enough grace, but 
often he is resentful at the system and 
at the lack of comprehension of the 
problem by those who do not have to 
take their turn at the task. With the 
occasional help of a few students, he 
spends an inordinate amount of time 
producing a book that should be the 
students’ responsibility, and he counts 
the years with dread when it will be 
his chore again. 

Each year a different teacher is thus 
coerced into taking the task until the 
cycle begins again. The complexities 
of the responsibility require more 
than a year’s time for mastery. Conse- 
quently at no time does the teacher in 
charge feel adequate to the work, nor 
do the few students who assist him as 
their schedules permit have an experi- 
ence of particular or unique value. At 
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best, it is a haphazard undertaking for 
all concerned and might more satis- 
factorily be turned over to the mass- 
production agencies that have sprung 
up in different parts of the country c 
the purpose of building standardize 
books, with standardized themes, 
standardized art, and standardized 
covers, from basic raw materials 
photographs and statistics—furnished 
by the schools. 


ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM 
CREDIT COURSE I 

Drawing from my own experience 
say, “What an opportunity is lost » 
such instances!” The yearbook 1S n- 
permanent record of the student $ bis 
terests and activities, a reminder of E 
friends and acquaintances, and & kl 
bol of a goal achieved. More intang 
bly, it provides him with a moral p 
intellectual ideal in the theme, !? 
achievements of those who pj ary 
school, and in the artistic and p 3 h 
accomplishments of the students ch 
designed the book. To work on SU we 
project can be a challenge. Pants 
search for projects on which st" 
can test their skills! Working °” o 
yearbook can be an opportunity c 
the gifted student to extend him 
It can be an opportunity to rewa" of 
slower student for the hard ra 
qualifying himself for a place 
staff. we 
Selection of staff.—In our schoo! r- 
had a regular academic course e y r 
book production We limite 
“class” to a staff of twenty mem 
ten Seniors and ten Juniors. We 
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permitted to give three credits for four 
Semesters' work. Juniors applied for 
membership on blanks provided for 
the purpose and presented them- 
Selves for interviews by the staff. 
Faculty references on character, per- 
Sonality traits, and capacity were 
Solicited, and the staff and adviser 
Weighed the students’ qualifications 
and made the selections. 
Apprenticeship —The newly elected 
Uniors served the first semester with- 
Out credit, signing into the yearbook 
room as a study hall. They were con- 
Sidered apprentices and were expected 
to work as hard as those who were re- 
C€lving credit, If they did not take the 
i Seriously, they were dropped 
ote, the staff and sent to the regular 
Sent aal for the remainder of the 
Pa ut dropping students from the 
was rarely necessary. 
a cademic content and other learnings. 
Ph for academic content of the 
Yer i the students boasted (and 
Wine. 1s used advisedly because they 
ig Proud of the fact) that the year- 
Ss le was one of the “‘stiffest”’ 
ien nglish department. We used a 
book which covered every phase 
rper production, and the con- 
vd 9f that book had to be under- 
iin "o mastered. It was specific. It 
the S nical. It had the approval of 
ada oia and the department 
te oth of whom visited the class 
tly and praised the intellectual 
aid Evan of the students to their work 
the € buzz of interested activity. At 
end of the year the students made 
Sestions for the improvement of 
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the handbook, based on their own ex- 
perience with it. 

From this handbook they learned 
the principles of literary and artistic 
composition, and in the production of 
the yearbook they applied the prin- 
ciples. They were eager to try their 
hands at bringing unity into a book so 
full of variety, using theme, drawings, 
color schemes, organization, writing 
style, and page patterns to accom- 
plish their purpose. They culled the 
literature for ideas and drew on their 
own imaginations to make their year- 
book as original as possible without 
being bizarre. 

They learned what constitutes good 
and bad photography from the artis- 
tic, and from the engraver’s, point of 
view. Using the general principles of 
pictorial composition, they sought to 
plan pictures of student and classroom 
activities that would be dynamic and 
interesting, pictures that told a story 
instead of presenting staring faces all 
in a row ad infinitum through the 
book. They put into writing what they 
wanted their pictures to say and fur- 
nished sketches to the photographers 
so that they would have “patterns” to 
go by. They learned what kinds of pic- 
tures make good engravings and 
judged the proofs when they were sub- 
mitted, rejecting the unacceptable in 
writing, so that the photographer 
would understand the reasons for re- 
jection. 

Each student, without regard to his 
position on the staff, knew the print- 
er’s requirements for the written page, 
learned proofreaders’ marks, and 
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worked creatively on layout sugges- 
tions so that he could help others when 
he had no work of his own demanding 
his attention. He also learned from 
his handbook the administration's re- 
quirements for orderly conduct in the 
halls and on the grounds when pic- 
tures were being taken and method 
of handling students who refused to 
co-operate. 

Tests were given on knowledge of the 
handbook at proper intervals, and 
papers were required on different as- 
pects of the work. Spelling, vocabu- 
lary, and content were graded as they 
are in any other English course, along 
with punctuality in meeting assign- 
ments and ability to work with others. 
This class never had to be goaded into 
performance. The students were mo- 
tivated by the desire to excel in all 
phases of their work; for all the while 
they were producing a book—their 
book! 

Also considered as academic experi- 
ence was the opportunity that the 
course provided for constructive and 
co-operative planning, budgeting of 
time and money, and simulation of 
life-experience. 


ACTIVITIES IN PREPARATION 
OF YEARBOOK 


We began the following year’s an- 
nual in the spring after the current 
yearbook was on the presses. The 
graduating Seniors acted as advisers, 
the teacher remaining in the back- 
ground as much as possible. The Jun- 
iors who had been working as ap- 
prentices now got into independent 
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activity. They were assigned layout 
jobs (using cast-off prints), picture- 
planning (to produce activity shots m- 
stead of startled “Look, Ma!” effects); 
copywriting, and proofreading. Com 
petitions were set in motion, by vari- 
ous methods, for new stall members; 
artists, and themes. Application 
blanks for stafí membership were re- 
vised and made ready, then distribut- 
ed and collected. The business of $°- 
lection was gone into carefully e 
order to give students of cm 
types an opportunity to participate ! 
this important work. 

At the same time the staff be f 
serious consideration of what tha 
could do the next year to prodhon 
yearbook better in design, yorima 
ship, fulfilment of student needs, a s 
value received for money spent. y* 
were solicited, the members of de 
printing trade presenting their “helt 
ings to the class and answering ccus 
questions. The tradesmen were ? pe 
tomed to the serious purposes 9 
students and treated them 25 
young adult employers, so that, jent$ 
contracts were signed, the inet 
felt the responsibility of meeting 
obligations. 

The editorial positions a 2 
business manager were poo et the 
Seniors, who applied in pis : nest 
positions which they wanted the”. g 


gan the 


their 
when 


jd that of 


nö 
ant! 

year, giving their reasons an ations 
the positions and their qualifc® ers 


The adviser and the staff n by 
whose places were being va the 
graduation held conferences adent? 
candidates. In cases where ? 
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Were considered not to be qualified for 
the positions which they desired, their 
particular abilities for other posts were 
pointed out to them. Then the names 
Were posted, the competing candidates 
Were excused from the room, and the 
entire staff began discussion of the 
qualifications of the candidates. On 
the whole, competence for the position 
Was the young people's usual criterion, 
though occasionally the adviser found 
it necessary to intervene with a judi- 
“lous word when personal preference 
Seemed to outweigh judgment. 
During the summer the new officers 
held occasional meetings to begin the 
formulation of the next year’s plans. 
Enthusiasm never lagged. Interest 


and effort ran along together “in 
tandem style.” 
ie Was no lack of opportunity 
ieee skills in listening and ob- 
pi "8, reading, thinking, discussing, 
» Writing. The students attended 
: cai conferences, visited the en- 
shu = and printers and photographic 
to 2 They took notes and returned 
eios to discuss what they had 
Higa and seen. They read library as- 
ed eee on book-building and relat- 
be S im and they did research on 
» nr. Selected for the yearbook 
DAN ví year (for example, on the his- 
ditio their city, on chivalry, on tra- 
n, or on abstract art) and report- 
Bir the class, explaining how in 
Drin .9Wn work they would use the 
“ples learned or the information 
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gathered. They wrote and rewrote sen- 
tences and paragraphs, striving for ef- 
fects, to give the students in their 
yearbook something they would want 
to read, while at the same time giving 
them an artistic whole embodying the 
basic principles of balance and con- 
trast, of objectivity and suggestion. 
Andall the while they were thinking— 
selecting what was useful and inter- 
preting it in their own language and 
creative effort. 

When they held the finished product 
in their hands, a surge of pride and 
embarrassment went through the 
group: pride in having done the best 
they could; embarrassment because 
their best did not satisfy them. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


Only in the most limited sense, it 
seems to me, could such a course be 
called vocational. The production of 
books is, of course, a vocational pur- 
suit. But in this case, book production 
is not an end in itself, as it is for a pro- 
fessional publisher. It is rather a 
means to a cultural attainment 
through the mastering of subject mat- 
ter, abstract ideas, forms, and expres- 
sion. Much of what the students learn 
and the powers they gain can be ap- 
plied in any subsequent pursuit, 
whether theoretical or practical. This 
is the function of academic courses. 
Should not yearbook production, then, 
be correctly called academic? I think 


it should. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PHILOSOPHY 
AND A CURRICULUM 


GERALDINE JOANNE MURPHY . 
Watertown Senior High School, Watertown, Massachusetts 


[URRICULUM MAKERS have ration- 
alized that, at the secondary- 
school level, the “whole child" is being 
educated. The American public sec- 
ondary school has indeed tried to de- 
velop the physical man. Witness the 
typical high school's compulsory pro- 
gram of physical education and health; 
the myriad of seasonal sports; the 
elective classes in nutrition, consumer 
education, cooking, and sewing. Nor 
has the high school been remiss in its 
“leisure-time” training, for it is not 
rare to have one school sponsor some 
fifteen clubs. The curriculum offers ex- 
tensive vocational preparation. At 
first appearance, the new secondary 
curriculum is more than adequately 
meeting the needs, not only of the fu- 
ture American worker, but also of the 
American employer, the factory super- 
intendent, and the office manager. 
Even the preparation for community 
life—the safety program, citizenship 
classes, and driver education—pro- 
vides credits toward high-school di- 
plomas. 
Thus we argue that we are reaching 
the whole child through expanding 
courses of study, that the solution of 
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the integration of school and life has 
been somewhat accomplished, "- 
that all the children of all the peop ^ 
are receiving equal opportunity. Wha 


. . . " PEN 
a comforting rationalization it 1S: 


LIMITATIONS OF PRESENT HIGH- 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


But advantages are usually acci 
panied by limitations. The e on 
curriculum brought with its te 
ings” an amputation of “useless e 
tent—classics and literary MS ie 
among them—and a dilution to it 
sipidity of any materials too 
for is secondary school's Every 
The elective system has curtaile 
centration and depth and has reds 
education virtually “a thing of $" 1 
and patches." Moreover, 
equality of opportunity that 2 d 
to deny the undeniable diversity pigh- 
telligence has given American chat 
school education the uninspiring that 
acter of "allness," a mediocrity desit" 
equates individuality with uw 
able deviation. 

American high-school educat » 
developed a pseudo-breadth E 
multiform curriculum, but it P? 
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rificed depth. It has given physical, 
mental, social, and vocational “offer- 
ings,” but it has failed to create the 
type of personal integration that 
makes man sense himself as a har- 
Monious unity of complementary 
Strengths and weaknesses. American 
education has taught the Bill of 
Rights, but it has failed to make the 
Student feel an intimate oneness with 
all men and to give him an under- 
Standing of his personal function as a 
us link in the chain of human 
- It has acquainted him with the 
snis history, and economics of 
ir nations, but it has failed to 
des ls. the interdependence of these 
ind > 35 the Tivus of human beings 
ird a Significance of each person, 
no Ftion, and each era in the cul- 
un ieee of humanity. Ameri- 
fiven uinci education at best has 
eft y ne Student the facts, but it has 
iss i abiding residual understand- 
an lat become a part of the stu- 
t's being. The impressive diversity 
Curriculum lacks meaningful unity 
ig connects and gives significance to 
PUR a studies. Moreover, 
na education has too often at- 
EA d to make all learning "fun" 
Student consequently deprived the 
istactio of the incomparable inner sat- 
Pan of mastering the difficult. 
‘Or are the superficiality and lack 
tent atedness of the curriculum con- 
o. — education’s only limita- 
of the E limitation is the fallacy 
"s à ucation of all the children. Tt 
Send § seemed to me that American 
ary schools have been making 
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poor investments. Voluminous educa- 
tional publications and the pattern of 
high-school education itseli—diversity 
of electives, emphasis on “activity,” 
lowering of standards—bear witness 
to the fact that content, method, and 
majority of teacher time are regulated 
for the average or subaverage student. 
The gifted child (with an intelligence 
quotient of 130-65) is left to teach 
himself, for he can meet lowered 
standards admirably. What he might 
be if he had equal opportunity is a 
matter of speculation. 

The gifted American high-school 
student is the student most neglected 
in our present educational system. 
The prevalent philosophy of demo- 
cratic heterogeneity has denied him 
opportunity commensurate with his 
ability; his intellectual capacity makes 
him especially fitted to benefit from 
the depth, unity, and interdependence 
that the American curriculum lacks. 

Let us look, first, at the typical 
gifted student from our present sys- 
tem; next, at the developments that 
necessitate a change in educational 
philosophy and policy; and, finally, at 
recommended changes in curriculum, 
methods, and teacher preparation. 


THE TYPICAL GIFTED STUDENT 


Our intellectually talented youth is 
a grade-conscious student whose goals 
are to accumulate the necessary cred- 
its and engage in the approved extra- 
class activities that colleges seem to 
desire as collateral. To him, knowledge 
for knowledge’s sake is an unrealistic 
phenomenon; the challenge of inde- 
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pendent thought is rather a punish- 
ment. Heterogeneous grouping has in- 
flated his ego, lowered his standards of 
excellence, and often reduced him to a 
state of inert boredom. He dislikes 
school as much as does the subaverage 
student, but for different reasons. He 
is à circumscribed conversationalist, 
an uncritical thinker; he is superficial, 
immature, and somewhat resignedly 
futile. Often he is the brashest of 
chauvinists, a retailer of generaliza- 
tions and half-truths, a compartmen- 
talized thinker who can neither ana- 
lyze nor synthesize ideas. Although he 
belongs to an honor society and gradu- 
ates at the head of his class, he is un- 
educated in the general and liberal 
senses. 

Detenders of our present secondary- 
school policy and philosophy will cite 
the successes of our students in col- 
leges, special schools, and service 
careers. How then could our “credit- 
accumulation" education be inade- 


quate? Why do we need reorganiza- 
tion? 


DEVELOPMENTS NECESSITATING 
CHANGE IN EDUCATIONAL 
POLICY 


A changing national and interna- 
tional scene is slowly making our pres- 
ent education of the intellectually 
gifted as practically unfeasible for 
society in general as it was always in- 
adequate for the individual himself. 
Here are some of the reasons: 

First, it is increasingly imperative 
Íor Americans to find satisfaction and 
meaning in their personal lives; since 
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vocational goals, for which they so as- 
siduously prepared, must often re- 
main unsatisfied or be seriously com- 
promised. Increasing populations and 
widespread higher education have 
limited financial opportunities and 
vocational choices. In theory, à youth 
still can be anything he wants to be; 
but in real life, he may find his field 
crowded, the income small, and the 
chance for advancement slight. 
Our factual education has fitt dh 
for making a living, but not for apa 
If he is vocationally disappointed, s 
is unable to enjoy, as a compensati 
the intangible satisfactions of boo d 
art, music, or the natural beauties ar I 
the wonder of life itself. In his i 
money equals life, success, happine i 
He has never learned to integr 
every experience into a rich inner ges 
Second, it daily becomes Gn E 
sential for the American high-5C" 


tand 
student really to unders 2 rcalize 
d to our 
tiers) 
[the 


ed him 


American scene as a whole: t 
the implications to himself an 
nation of the closing of the fron 
of the problems of conservation; © the 
reciprocal nature of liberty; ° ithin 
lack of freedom for minorities eee 
our own borders; of the importe 
and dignity of each man's T o 
knowledge and an understanding ps 
the rise and fall of other great Yet 
since the inception of historical ¥ ight- 
would reveal to the student the tories 
ening similarities among the m 

of nations that only compariso! pim 
show and would impress vd jp 
America’s importance as one ‘pe ; 
the sequence of history: our S 
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ence on many past civilizations and 
the dependence of future civilizations 
on us, 

Lastly, it is now mandatory that 
the student truly understand the real 
Meaning of a world united by trans- 
portation. Although his education has 
not made him particularly receptive to 
the idea of interdependence, cultural 
chauvinism—the concept of the all- 
good, all-righteous, and permanently 
Superior nation—is now ridiculous. 
Although moncy has been to him the 
hallmark of greatness, he finds that in- 
ternational co-operation cannot be 
bought. He must develop a cultural 
depth and maturity which will endure 
When financial superiority fades. He 
E understand human relations 
ee to realize that leadership 

ves a fearful responsibility to 
those led, 
‘eo of giving him these things, 
ts ucation has rewarded superfici- 
ii " , not depth ; has reinforced leader- 
m apih privilege and spoils; has 
ime à mastery of fact and a mini- 
deni of reasonable thinking. For the 
life E of a satisfactory inner 
‘taht à person, for a meaningful citi- 
Sie cane a changing national life, for 
fe gent mature attitude toward 
dine Ica S international position, the 
eilied er secondary education of the 

Student is inadequate. 


CHANGES NEEDED TO GIVE 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 
In order to develop depth, breadth, 


a 
» Sense of unity in the gifted stu- 
nt, some practical, altogether feasi- 
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ble changes should be made in curric- 
ulum content, methodology, and 
teacher preparation. 

In curriculum content.—Intensity, 
rather than diversity, should be the 
keynote for the gifted student. In lieu 
of year-long courses consisting of a 
sequence of units without much re- 
latedness, curriculums should in- 
troduce these three-year prescribed 
courses: (1) significant trends in the 
world's history, with emphasis on the 
interdependence of geography, eco- 
nomics, and social life of peoples; 
(2) insistent repeated classic themes in 
the prose and poetry of the world; and 
(3) self-adjustment and social adjust- 
ment, stressing the interdependence of 
mankind which is rooted within man's 
own nature, and the universal charac- 
ter of man's nature in which the vari- 
ations are more accidental than fun- 
damental. 

These three courses should be so de- 
signed that there would be continuity 
and development and consequent 
breadth and depth; then truly there 
would be a core of “common learn- 
ings" from which the other elective 
subjects would gain significance and 
perspective. Science would assume a 
manifold meaning: man's search to 
understand his universe; his depend- 
ence on the inquiry of men of all eras 
and nations; his superiority to his dis- 
coveries; the import of scientific dis- 
covery and invention to the history of 
man, his religious thought, and his lit- 
erature. No longer only a problem of 
translation and syntax, foreign lan- 
guage would be a channel through 
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which the men of other nations spoke 
of universal problems of mankind. 

What specifically might each of the 
prescribed courses include? 

A course entitled ‘Significant 
Trends in the World’s History” should 
emphasize the idea of history as a rec- 
ord of man’s search for happiness; the 
evolutionary character of history; the 
interdependence of eras; events that in 
the past heralded change, dissolution, 
breakdown, and the imminence of 
war; the interrelations of geography, 
history, economics, and basic human 
drives. Such an approach to history 
would reveal the why as well as the 
what. Such interpretation of the his- 
torical data would point up that Ameri- 
ca is but a part of a continuous evolu- 
tion. The student would be far better 
able to evaluate the significance of his 
present courses if he knew the past as 
trends rather than as a sequence of 
memorized names, dates, places; he 
could better understand parallel de- 
velopments in other nations. 

A course entitled “Insistent Classic 
Themes in the Prose and Poetry of the 
World” should differentiate the acci- 
dents of literature—the era-bound 
qualities—from the essence of litera- 
ture; should indicate the repetition of 
the basic ideas that mankind has 
found valuable; and should point out 
the mental, emotional, and social 
problems about which man has re- 
peatedly written in prose and poetry. 
As the adolescent strives to clarify his 
relation to his expanding world, such a 
study would certainly engender in him 
a sense of belongingness to the human 
family and an appreciation for the 
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power of language to surmount the 
barriers of time, space, and nationality 
and to speak intimately to his heart 
and mind. 

A course entitled ‘‘Self-adjustment 
and Social Adjustment" should em- 
phasize the attributes common to hu- 
man nature; the relation of choices of 
goals to happiness; the many-sided re- 
wards of vocations well carried out; 
the universality (hence necessity) ise 
family life; the meaning of equality; 
the importance of self-appraisal an! 
self-education; preparation jon, e 
the values of, living alone and living 
together; vehicles for the expression o 
man’s emotions (art and music); pe 
basic principles of artistic work Grr 
metry, design, harmony). Every £ ; 
ed student should be accorded at pni 
the pleasure of recognizing the master 
pieces of art. He should, too; enjoy 
working in his own chosen medi": 
Knowledge of a masterpiece dii 
velops into genuine appreciation aM d 
an individual attempts the work bit 
self. R 

In methodology —The worth of cur 
riculum content is often dissipate i 
the method of teaching employ. 
(Just witness the “study” of 4 is? 
tonic sonnet in a secondary © al 
room!) Intellectual challenge ee 
be the keynote for the gifted ee 
Abstracting principles and sign?” y- 
interrelations; interpretation of 1 doe 
ence; synthesizing facts for con és 
sions; tracing themes, selecting e m 
jecting the important and the. ci 
portant; unemotionalized crit! he 
based on total consideration % ‘pe 
many factors involved—these are 
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techniques of learning and teaching 
that should replace emphasis on ac- 
cumulation of facts, memorization, 
Unproductive and often confusing 
“discussion for discussion’s sake,” and 
optional and frequently vaguely re- 
lated activities—all of which are prev- 
alent methods in either our traditional 
or modern schools. 

For the gifted student, neither the 
Core curriculum nor the unit method, 
mand of itself, is a panacea. To utilize 
cither of these procedures advanta- 
Seously, homogeneous grouping, pre- 
Planned curriculum content as out- 
lined in the earlier sections of this 
Paper, and implementation of the ma- 
terials by the methods just described 
Must be assumed, Otherwise, method, 
Matter, and related work are likely to 

© geared to the median group—a pro- 
iu Which leaves the subaverage 
5 Cent puzzled, the gifted student 
Sted. Unchallenged, the bored soon 
i gera, to mediocre fact-finding, 
ko cw uncritical reading, mas- 
€ of unimportant tasks; they con- 
treed for quality, discuss ver- 
omic rather than ideas, and claim 
ond by comparison with the 
P Lost is the goal of general 
liberal education! 
In teacher preparation.—The desir- 
neg for the program outlined 
€ gifted secondary-school stu- 
Heus Should have the type of liberal 

S education that insures a factual 
dee and a deep and mature un- 

‘Standing of our cultural heritage. 
on reading; mastery of a second 

Stage; acquaintance through hand, 

fart, and mind with the arts; travel 
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in the form of excursions into the 
world of men and into that of nature 
—all these are the necessary prepara- 
tions for the genuine teacher. Al- 
though he needs some training in 
methods, evaluations, and procedures, 
such implementation should always be 
distinctly subservient to his knowledge 
of subject matter. A year’s study of 
techniques would probably suffice; 
primarily he needs to develop creativi- 
ty in adapting method to subject 
matter. 

But far more important than his 
mastery of method is the teacher’s 
conviction about challenging the tal- 
ented to the utmost; his desire to 
awaken in them the spirit of intellec- 
tual curiosity; his sense of America’s 
need for secure, well-informed, con- 
structively critical, liberally educated 
students. The desire for a rich inner 
life can only be aroused by one who 
himself has lived meaningfully. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


The changes in curriculum, method, 
and teacher preparation outlined are 
all absolutely feasible. There is, in 
fact, some teacher preparation of this 
type now in progress. But American 
educational policy makers must see 
the need for conservation of our intel- 
lectual resources. Wise men from the 
time of Plato on saw the menace of 
mediocrity in the democratic system. 
America is not miraculously exempt 
from this destructive possibility. If 
we are to have the intellectual elite we 
so obviously need, secondary educa- 
tion must begin helping gifted students 
develop to their highest capacities. 


FREE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS ARE EXPENSIVE 


L. B. EZELL anp PAUL COLEMAN, JR. 
University of Texas 


opay, more than ever before, the 
dou of secondary educa- 
tion is looked upon as a necessity for 
the boy or girl who hopes to gain eco- 
nomic independence and become a 
contributing member of society. 
Young people who drop out of high 
school short of graduation encounter a 
barrier to employment and promotion. 
It is clear that, in our "free public 
schools," no economic factor should 
cause children to leave school so long 
as they can profit by attendance. 
However, it has long been known, 
through the work of Counts! and 
many subsequent investigations, that 
the public high school is somewhat 
selective on an economic basis. Pupils 
from the higher economic levels are 
more likely to remain in school than 
are those from lower levels. Those per- 
sons in greatest need of secondary edu- 
cation seem to be the ones most liable 
to premature elimination. Few high 
Schools have met the problem of hid- 
den costs—those expenses which em- 
barrass the penniless student, impover- 
ish his school experience, and often 
lead to his untimely withdrawal. 
1 George Sylvester Counts, The Selective 
Character of American Secondary Education. 


Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 
19. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1922. 


A SAMPLE INVESTIGATION 


As a specific case, the extra costs to 
students attending five, small, ji 
year high schools in central Texa 
were studied. The schools and their 
enrolments were as follows: "T 
110; Elgin, 172; Round Rock, 176; 
Burnet, 180; and Smithville, 185. 

The method of investigation use ; 
was that devised by Hand, with vum 
few modifications. All teachers and i 
ministrators in the five schools n 
interviewed, and the class-recor 
in each school were studied ÍoT "E 
tailed information. During the "^ » 
views, three questionnaires Wer? ab 
tributed: a subject inventory, 2” 
tra-curriculum activity inventory eee 
a general cost-of-participation po 
tory. All questionnaires were chee the 
and completed when necessary» " h 
principal or superintendent 9 
school. 

DETAILED COSTS 


clas 
Class dues.—In two schools si 
dues were levied. Costs of maim, i 


idd 
2 Harold C. Hand, How To Conduct di p 
Tuition Costs Study. Illinois Secondary lof 
Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. fern? 
Series, No. 51. Springfield, Illinois: V Inst 
Nickell, State Superintendent of Public 


tion, 1949. 
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other schools ranged from $0.45 for 
Elgin Freshmen to $1.50 for Bastrop 
Freshmen. A few Juniors at Elgin paid 
84.50, but for most of them this assess- 
ment was met by services to the class 
rather than in cash. 

Costs of taking courses.—In four of 
the five schools the subject causing the 
Sreatest expense to the pupil or his 


family was band. In three schools the 
Costs involved in taking band were 
Over 


$20.00. In vocational-agriculture 
Courses an extreme cost range, from 
$1.40 to $22.00, was noted. Students 
Spent from $5.00 to $13.40 on courses 
m typewriting. Costs for homemaking 
Courses were close to $5.00 in each 
School. In the old-line academic fields 
the extra costs were small. 
" E » extra-class organisations.—The 
tts Speisen extra-class organiza- 
i "à " the Future Farmers of Ameri- 
fen for participation ranging 
Sean $7.25 at Burnet to $18.60 at 
Be a For membership in the 
spent rromemakers of America, girls 
$5.30 rom $1.75 at Round Rock to 
mm. hs Bastrop. Participation in 
Seni seins cost nothing in two 
Girly ; Put cost up to $7.50 at Burnet. 
Mor Pasketball, reported from four 
oes ^ Involved no individual cost at 
bos Rock but required $25.00 at 
bns. Pe Costs for baseball, reported 
id our Schools, ranged from $5.00 
in oi The greatest single expendi- 
Pets P for an extra-curriculum 
Y was $39.75 for the leaders of 
€ pep squad at Smithville. 
ite me athletic contests —For attend- 
‘ome athletic contests, costs to 
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students ranged from $2.40 at Elgin to 
$7.00 at Round Rock. Most of this ex- 
pense was for admission to football 
and basketball games. 

Forensics, music, dramatics, pay as- 
semblies.—Costs for pay assemblies, 
band concerts, musicals, operettas, 
and plays were moderate, ranging 
from $0.30 to $3.50. Three schools re- 
ported only one item each under this 
heading. 

Class or school social functions — 
Eligibility to attend all class and 
school functions to which the pupil 
was otherwise entitled cost nothing at 
Round Rock and Bastrop. The pupils 
at Smithville and Burnet paid $0.50 
for such privileges; at Elgin they paid 
$2.00. It should be remembered that 
costs for clothing or costumes were not 
included. 

School publications.—Four schools 
supported yearbooks, and one of these 
also had a school paper. The total 
costs for student publications ranged 
from $3.00 to $4.00. 

School insignia.—The only insignia 
item reported, Senior rings, was com- 
mon to all schools. The cost ranged 
from $13.00 at Smithville to $20.70 at 
Elgin. 

Graduation  costs.—The reported 
costs of graduation included money 
paid for announcements, invitations, 
cards, caps and gowns, class gifts, and 
photographs. The average total costs 
for these items ranged from $4.25 at 
Round Rock to $12.00 at Elgin. 

Miscellaneous | cost.—The average 
costs paid by pupils for necessary mis- 
cellaneous items ranged from $5.30 at 
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Bastrop to $10.90 at Smithville. Rep- 
resentative items in this category were 
fountain pens, pencils, notebooks and 
notebook paper, insurance, and con- 
tributions. 


THE GENERAL PICTURE 


By way of summary, the high, aver- 
age, and low costs paid by students are 


for a Bastrop Freshman. Freshmen 
spent from $20.30 to $90.95; Sopho- 
mores, from $22.55 to $76.50; Juniors, 
from $23.35 to $79.85; and Seniors, 
from $48.85 to $96.30. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


When a Freshman in a small high 
school must raise more than $20.00, 


TABLE 1 


HIGH, AVERAGE, AND Low Costs 


OF FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR, 


AND SENIOR STUDENTS IN FIVE TEXAS HIGH SCHOOLS 


Scuoor 


Crass 
Freshman: 
High.. 
Average 42.10 
Low... 24.30 
Sophomore: 
High 76.50 
45.15 
22:55 
61.95 
48.00 
31.55 
96.30 
77.80 
-00 


Elgin Round Rock Bastrop Smithville Burnet 


$61.25 $53.90 $42.80 $90.95 $60.90 


33.75 37.85 43.65 34.90 
28.30 20.30 24.30 26.80 


set forth by school and class in Table 
1. Average costs varied little for the 
first three classes but jumped sharply 
for Seniors. The highest average cost 
was $77.80 for Elgin Seniors. The 
lowest average was $33.45 for Round 
Rock Sophomores. The high costs 
ranged from $96.30 for an Elgin 
Senior to $42.80 for a Bastrop Fresh- 
man. The low costs ranged from 
$60.00 for an Elgin Senior to $20.30 


possibly up to $90.00, for expenses A 
covered by public funds, many Free?" 
men will be embarrassed and many 
will be “left out." When a Senior in ® 
similar school must pay from $50.00 E 
$100.00 in order to enjoy the full pur 
leges and benefits of the school, !? 
cluding graduation expenses, many 
students will never become senior” 
and many Seniors will not be gradus : 
ed. Numbers of graduates will Þa 


— iina ee a 
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bitter memories mixed with the sweet. 

It is high time for public schools to 
take stock of the activities carried on 
by them or in their name that mortify 
the nonaflluent students or that oper- 
ate in other ways to lower the genuine 
democracy of public education. This 
is especially true of those activities 
that put high-school graduation on an 
economic basis. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the educational 
validity of every activity should be 
brought into question. Those which 
fail to meet this test should be elimi- 
nated, and those which are education- 
ally defensible should be paid for from 
regular school revenues and not by the 
student. A process along these lines 
was successfully carried out in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, a few years ago, under 
the skilful leadership of the principal 
of the senior high school. A slight in- 
crease in the millage was adequate to 
insure full participation of every stu- 


dent in the various aspects of school 
life and to avoid embarrassment and 
denial of privilege to the least econom- 
ically favored.? Such a program neces- 
sarily would be brought along slowly 
and carefully. 

Granted that disagreement will con- 
tinue to exist in regard to the provi- 
sion of certain items at public expense 
—for instance, class rings—we cannot 
consistently claim a democratic phi- 
losophy of education and, at the same 
time, operate the schools in such a way 
that purely educational advantages 
are lost to certain students for eco- 
nomic reasons. Whatever is carried 
out in public high schools in the name 
of education must be made available 
to all students. In no other way can 
free public education be made free 
indeed. 


3 Minard W. Stout, “Managing the Activity 
Program,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, XXXII (March, 
1948), 4-12. 
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EDUCATION 
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University of Oregon 
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Portland State Extension Center 


in the area of secondary-school 
organization and administration dur- 
ing the year covered by this bibliog- 
raphy precludes listing all those of 
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merit. The articles that are included 
are, in the opinion of the compilers, 
representative of the material pub- 
lished during the twelve-month period 
from July, 1953, through June, 1954. 


ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


585. KRUC, EDWARD A.; LIDDLE, CLIFFORD 

S.; and ScHENK, QUENTIN F. “Mul- 
tiple-Period Classes in Wisconsin,” 
Educational Leadership, XI (March, 
1954), 363-67. 
A fact-finding phase of a study of high- 
school organizational patterns opening the 
way toward curriculum modifications 
which may be made possible by multiple- 
period classes. 


586. PARKER, J. CECIL, and EDWARDS, T. 
BENTLEY. “Schools for Adolescents: 
Organization," Review of Educational 
Research, XXIV (February, 1954), 
74-82. 

A comprehensive survey of related research 
and a detailed listing of sources but with 
minimal comment and explanation. 


587. RESEARCH DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION Association. "Antifrater- 
nity Rules,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 


cipals, XXXVIII (March, 1954), 80- 
98. 

Describes the development of fraternities 
and cites United States Supreme Court 
rulings against fraternities. Also gives, 
for each state, the statutes and reference 
codes, along with applicable court rulings. 


588. Ricwarpson, W. C. “Trends in Public 

School Education in England," Journal 
of Educational Sociology, XXVII (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 4-15. 
A discussion of the purposes and organiza- 
tion of private and public schools in Eng- 
land. Their cultural signiticance and the 
characteristics favorable to their survival 
are described. 


589. TARBET, DoNarp G. “What Auxiliary 
Services Are Needed?" High School 
Journal, XXXVII (October, 1953), 
20-24. 

A brief summary of auxiliary services which 
might be included in a complete school 
program. 
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Junior Hicw Scuoor 


AMUNDSON, CARL L. “Scheduling 
Classes in the Junior High School,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
lion, XXIN( May, 1954), 281-83. 
Reviews basic steps in planning class 
schedules to meet needs of pupils and to 
offer them some choice. 


Fouts, CLARK M. “Trends in the Jun- 
ior High School Program," Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (March, 
1954), 9-21. 

A historical survey of the development of 
the junior high school and a presentation 
of arguments for and against integrated 
programs. 

GavMNITZ, WALTER H., and Hutt, J. 
Dan. “Junior High School versus the 
Traditional (8-4) High School Organi- 
zation,” Bulletin of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXVIII (March, 1954), 112-21. 
(Also in Circular No. 373, 1953, United 
States Office of Education, and in 
American Teacher, XXXVIII [Novem- 
ber, 1953], 6-9.) 

Indicates trends away from 8-4 plan, but 
lists several major advantages of each 
organizational plan. 


GRUHN, HERMAN A., and FENN, HER- 
BERT J. “A Homeroom Can Be the 
Heart of a Junior High School,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XXIX (May, 1954), 277-80. 
Summarizes the purposes of a home-room 
program and suggests aids for effective 
implementation. 

Grunn, WiLLIAM T. "Some Signifi- 
cant Developments in Junior High 
School Education," Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXXVIII (April, 1954), 
340-47. 

Reports observations of current practices 
in junior high schools based on visitations 
to the schools. 
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Koos, Lreonarp V. “Junior High 
School Reorganization after a Half- 
Century," School Review, LXI (Octo- 
ber, November, and December, 1953), 
393-99, 479-87, 527-40. 

The authoritative statement on the de- 


velopment and present condition of the 
junior high school. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


“A Junior College Check List,” Junior 
College Journal, XXIV (April, 1954), 
476-83. 

Suggests a check list of guiding principles 
for improving the effectiveness of an edu- 
cational institution. 


. Boren, CravpE B. “Why a Junior 


College Movement?" Junior College 
Journal, XXIV (February, 1954), 345- 
57. 

Considers the social factors contributing 
to the development of the junior college. 


RICHARDSON, Orrs DUNBAR. “A Crisis 
in the Norwegian Folk High Schools,” 
Junior College Journal, XXIV (Decem- 
ber, 1953), 225-32. 

Parallels drawn between folk schools and 
American junior colleges are used to illus- 
trate adaptive changes necessary for the 
existence of each. 


. Roraxp, Leo J. “Professional Prepara- 


tion of Junior College Administrators," 
Junior College Journal, XXIV (Octo- 
ber, 1953), 72-80. 

Reports the findings of a questionnaire 
study concerning the academic back- 
grounds, work experiences, and opinions of 
136 junior-college administrators in 14 
states. 


Trap, ORDWAY. “A Junior College for 
Your Daughter?" Junior College Jour- 
nal, XXIV (October, 1953), 65-71. 


Emphasizes the unique and definite mis- 
sion of the private junior college. 


“What Educational Program for the 
13th and 14th Years—The Commu- 
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nity College or Junior College?" Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(April, 1954), 75-78. 

Suggests criteria for evaluating a com- 
munity college and points out that one of 
its important functions is that of preparing 
youth for further college work. 


ARTICULATION 


BLEIFELD, MAURICE. “Articulation of 
High School and Junior High School," 
High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City, XXXV (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 53-56. 


Reports the deliberations of a conference 
held to improve teaching and guidance in 
high-school biology and junior high school 
general science. 


“Curriculum Development and School- 
College Relations: A Symposium," Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(April, 1954), 302-8. 

Will French, Charles W. Sanford, Leon S. 
Waskin, and T. Harry Broad discuss or- 
ganization for curriculum. improvement, 
programs for nonacademic students, and 
mutual problems of schools and colleges. 


Gerritz, E. M. “Easing Transition 
from High School to College,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 98-101. 

Identifies and discusses seven recent de- 
velopments which can definitely improve 
high-school-college relations. 


Hunt, Herorp C. “Problems of Ar- 
ticulation between High School and 
College,” Educational Forum, XVIII 
(March, 1954), 281-85. 

Points out that changing ratios of high- 
school and college attendance pose new 
problems if counseling procedures and ad- 
ministrative practices are to aid pupils 
effectively in the transition from high 
school to college. 
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606. Dawson, Howard A. "Developments 


in Rural Areas,” School Executive, 
LXXIII (January, 1954), 79-81. 
Maintains that the developments in rural 
life and education have brought forward 
perhaps the most urgent problem in Ameri- 
can school administration today. 


607. Morris, GLYN. "Resources for Guid- 


ance in Rural Areas,” NEA Journal, 
XLIII (January, 1954), 17-18. 

Claims that in every rural community there 
are numerous human and natural re- 
sources as yet untapped. 


608. ZABEL, Donatp L. “Reorganization 


into Community Unit District Alters 
Activities,” School Activities, XXV 
(December, 1953), 115-17. 

Presents the major findings of a question- 
naire study involving 110 community- 
unit district high-school administrators, 
who were asked to compare present extra- 
curriculum activity programs with those 
of former years. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


609. Jones, HERBERT B. “Industrial Arts 


Is Not Vocational Education,” Clearing 
House, XXVIII (December, 1953), 
205-8. 

Explains the difference between the valu- 
able but small-scale industrial-arts pro- 


gram and genuine vocational education, 
which is beyond the reach of the average 


high school. 


610. PATTERSON, W. F. “Importance of Re- 


lated Instruction to Apprenticeship,” 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, XLIII (March, 1954), 66A. 
Contends that continued co-operation be- 
tween representatives of employers, labor, 
public apprenticeship agencies, and v0- 
cational-education leaders is necessary in 
order to provide adequate instruction. 


1See also Item 4 (Chitwood) in the list of 


selected references appearing in the January, 
1954, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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ADULT ÉDUCATION 


"Community Development through 
Adult Education: A Symposium," 
School Executive, LXXIII (May, 1954), 
71-83. 

Reviews community projects; points out 
the part universities can play; describes 
the work of community councils; suggests 
how the schools can help rura] communi- 
ties; and describes programs in a large city 
system. 


Davison, O. W. “Oklahoma Accepts 
Public School Responsibility for Adult 
Education," School Executive, LXXIII 
(September, 1953), 56-58. 

Shows that adequate surveying of local 
needs and resources is a prerequisite to 
successful adult education. 


Nourse, LAURENCE G., and MAHONEY, 
WiLLIAM M. “Adult Education on a 
Shoestring,” School Executive, LXXIII 
(December, 1953), 47-49. 

Points out that the enjoyment by adults 
of how-to-do-it classes and the resulting 


community interest in over-all school pro- 
grams need not be hindered by a low budget. 


Ricu, KATHRYN. “In Adult Education, 
It’s Mass Media Tools,” School Execu- 
tive, LXXIII (September, 1953), 82-83. 


Argues that radio and television represent 
the most effective media for adult educa- 
tion. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


AHRENS, Maurice R. “Planning for 
the Reorganization of the Secondary 
School Program," High School Journal, 
XXXVII (May, 1954), 229-33. 

Lists guiding principles for maintaining 
continuous staff and community support 
of curriculum reorganization. 


Barnes, MEtvin W. "Learn To Use 
Plain Talk," School Executive, LXXIII 
(December, 1953), 50-51. 


617. 


618. 


619. 


620. 


621. 
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Contends that educators’ failure to use 
language understood by laymen is one of 
the reasons why public education is hag- 
ridden with attacks. 


Brisu, CHARLES E. “PTA Programs at 
the Senior High School Level," Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (March, 
1954), 60-61. 

Presents one school's solution to the 
problem of gaining active parent interest. 


Cocxrnc, WALTER D. “The School in 
the Community Family," School Execu- 
tive, LXXIII (April, 1954), 7. 

Points out that one community agency 
cannot develop without involving others 
and that, until there is mutual understand- 
ing of the work of all agencies and team- 
work exists among them, little can be done 
to improve the whole community. 


Gans, Roma. “Issues in School-Com- 
munity Relations,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (February, 1954), 297-99. 

Argues that only by facing fundamental 


issues squarely can school and communi- 
ties work together effectively. 


Koopman, G. ROBERT. “A New Theo- 
retical Approach to Secondary School 
Planning,” Nation’s Schools, LII (De- 
cember, 1953), 50-57. 

Proposes that essential learnings are most 
economically and efficiently achieved in 
self-contained classrooms within com- 
munity-centered schools. Gives a novel 
approach to the construction and use of 
areas for specialized activities. 


Owens, Rosert G. “Community Con- 
trol of Public School Policies,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, CXXVIII 
(February, 1954), 51, 106. 

Emphasizes that general control of school 
policy should be kept in the hands of the 
people but that no one group— religious 
political, economic, or otherwise— should 


have the privilege of speaking for all the 
people. 
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623. 


624. 


625. 


626. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


. SPEARS, HAROLD; SHAW, ARCHIBALD 


B.; KELLEY, EARL C.; MELBY, ERNEST 
O.; and McCain, Josepn C. “Reac- 
tions from the Field on G. R. Koop- 
man’s Approach to Secondary School 
Planning," Nation's Schools, LIII (Jan- 
uary, 1954), 66-69. 


Five authors present comments and criti- 
cisms of Koopman's article (Item 620 
above). 


Worrr, Max. “The School in the Com- 
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munity," Teachers College Record, LV 
(November, 1953), 97-100. 


Illustrates a transition from community 
resentment of school-staff participation in 
community affairs to a recognition of the 
need for a wider role. A meeting to discuss 
bond-election failure started with opinions 
that the staff did not have cnough teaching 
of the three R’s to keep them busy. Com- 
munity testimonials for specific examples 
of democratic community action through 
the school changed the outlook. 


ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL? 


Bower, Homer C., and OTHERS. 
“Making High School Schedules,” 
Educational Research Bulletin (Pitts- 
burgh Schools), XXVIII (March-April, 
1954), 97-109. 

A comprehensive survey of problems in 
terms of the over-all schedule and of 
individual pupil assignment. Generous 
inclusion of illustrative charts and forms. 


Davis, H. Curtis. “Where Does the 
Time Go?” California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XXVIII (October, 
1953), 347-61. 

The preliminary report of a detailed time 
study by three hundred high-school prin- 
cipals. More complete reports will appear 
in subsequent issues. 


Dovcrass, HarL R. Modern Adminis- 
tration of Secondary Schools: A Revision 
and Extension of “Organization and 
Administration of Secondary Schools.” 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1954. Pp. xii+ 
602. 

Discusses democratic trends in adminis- 
tration and supervision, interrelations of 
administrative officers, and administrative 
problems. 


2 See also Item 11 (Knight) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the January, 1954, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal, and 
Item 569 (McFarland) in the list appearing in 
the September, 1954, issue of thc School Review. 
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630. 


Epmonson, J. B. “Professional Strat- 
egy for the School Administrator,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVI II 
(March, 1954), 34-36. 

Summarizes observations concerning pro- 
fessional strategy and points out that good 
strategy may spell the difference between 
unhappy or happy experiences as a. school 
administrator. 


GRIEDER, CALVIN, and ROSENSTENGEL, 
WILLIAM Everett. Public School Ad- 
ministration. New York: Ronald Press 
Co., 1954. Pp. xii+622. 


Discusses the achievements of modern ad- 
ministration and analyzes those adminis- 
trative activities which can be improved. 
Contains numerous examples of both wise 
and undesirable techniques to guide the 
administrator in making everyday de- 
cisions. 


LxrPorp, L. E. “You Either Have the 
Right—or You Don't: 20 Common 
Points of School Law," Clearing House, 
XXVIII (October, 1953), 69-77. 


Summary of legal opinions regarding S€V* 
eral cases of controversial home-scho? 
responsibilities and rights. 


Price, Huu G. “The Role of Admin- 
istration in Excellent Teaching," Jun- 
ior College Journal, XXIV (September 
1953), 37-42. 
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Describes administrative roles in establish- 
ing a climate for learning and in encourag- 
ing personnel security and professional 
growth. 


. WETZLER, Wirsox F. “Use of Job 


Analysis towards More Effective Edu- 
cational Administrative Practices,” Ed- 
ucational Administration and Super- 
vision, XL (February, 1954), 113-16. 

The need to avoid overlapping functions 
and to clarify responsibilities is presented 
and steps in job analysis are explained. 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


COULTER, KENNETH. "You Can't Or- 
ganize Democracy,” School Executive, 
LXXIII (February, 1954), 50-51. 


Discusses seven facets of democracy. 
Emphasizes that organization can help, 
but only after there is some understanding 
of the meaning of democracy. 


NADLER, Maurice. "Democratic vs. 
Autocratic School Administration,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXXVIII 
(March, 1954), 22-25. 


Compares the characteristics of a school 
system designed to prepare youth for life 
in a democracy with the characteristics 
of a school system designed to prepare 
youth for life in a totalitarian state. 


WETZLER, Witson F. “Administering 
Schools by Staff Dynamics," American 
School Board Journal, CXXVIII (April, 
1954), 27-28. 

Describes the dynamic nature of staff be- 
havior and shows how the use of newer 
democratic techniques will facilitate better 
performance. 


WILES, KIMBALL. "Where Does Co- 
operation Start?” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (February, 1954), 307-10. 


A summary of the qualities of leadership 
and conditions which contribute toward 
co-operative approaches to educational 
problems. 


PUPIL PERSONNEL? 


636. Davis, FRANK G. “What Do You Mean 
—Pupil Personnel Services?" Clearing 
House, XXVIII (October, 1953), 85- 
88. 


Defines pupil personnel services and dis- 
cusses fourteen activities and services 
usually considered to belong to this classifi- 
cation. 


637. Fours, CLARK M. “The Role of the 
Junior High School Principal in the 
Guidance Program,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (Febru- 
ary, 1954), 1-8. 

Discusses the basic elements of an or- 
ganized guidance program. 


638. Fox, Mitprep G. “Providing for the 
Gifted," Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, XXXVII (November, 1953), 
78-81. 

A discussion of scheduling and school or- 
ganization devised for teaching superior 
students. 


639. MCGEE, Grorce A. “We Increased 
Our Holding Power with Our Second- 
ary-School Students," NEA Journal, 
XLII (November, 1953), 482. 


Tells how curriculum modification and an 
expanded year-round guidance program in 
one school served to reduce the tendency 
of less competent students to be forced 
prematurely into adult problems. Little 
specific organizational detail is offered, but 
an adequate statement of the problem is 
given. 


640. McQuaccg, Cart. “This High School 
Uses Two Grades per Course," Na- 
tion’s Schools, LII (August, 1953), 48- 
49. 


3 See also Item 43 (Strang) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the January, 1954, 
issue of the Elementary School Journal, and 
Item 533 (Odell) in the list appearing in the 
September, 1954, issue of the School Review. 
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641. 


642. 


643. 


644. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Discusses the use of A to F performance 
marks on comparative achievement accom- 
panied by S and U ratings of performance- 
capacity ratio. 


Mrnorti, Victor. “Identifying Good 
School Citizens,” School Review, LXII 
(February, 1954), 78-86. 

Reports the findings of a free-response 


questionnaire study designed to identify 
good school citizens. 


DISCIPLINE 


GARBER, LEE O. “The Teacher's Right 
To Administer Corporal Punishment," 
Nation's Schools, LITI (February, 1954), 
83-84. 

A court case clarifies responsibilities and 
limitations of a teacher's standing in loco 
parentis. 


Lyncu, James M., Jr. “For Good Dis- 
cipline, You Must Plan,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXXVIII (March, 
1954), 56-59. 

Reports a number of conclusions drawn 
from a continuing study of students who 
get into difficulties at school. 


RACINE PRINCIPALS’ COUNCIL, RACINE, 


tuka Wisconsin. "A Policy Statement on 


645. 


646. 


Discipline,” Clearing House, XXVIII 
(May, 1954), 518-19. 

Suggests six basic guides which will help 
in developing good discipline. 


STAFF RELATIONS 


FURJANICK, PRISCILLA S. “A Substitute 
Considers the Substitute," Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XL 
(March, 1954), 163-67. 


Outlines an in-service training program for 
more effective substitute teaching. 


Grreritas, DANIEL E. “Some Prac- 
tices That Really Improve Staff Rela- 
tions," Nation's Schools, LII (August, 
1953), 41. 


Summarizes teacher suggestions for more 
effective administration guidance in staff 
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relations. Offers no new ideas or compre- 
hensive research summary, but gives cleven 
general suggestions. 


647. Harris, Raymonp P. "There's a Right 


Way To Obtain General Agreement at 
Faculty Meetings," Nation's Schools, 
LIII (March, 1954), 86-88. 


States that small gatherings and study 
groups can use the technique of general 
consensus more effectively than they can 
use parliamentary procedures. 


PunLIC RELATIONS 


648. BALDWIN, RonERT D. “Teaming Up 


for Better Schools," Americam School 
Board Journal, CXXII (November, 
1953), 27-28. 


Sets forth some of the important duties, 
responsibilities, limitations, and  rela- 
tions of boards of education, the public, 
and profession. 


649. CHARTERS, W. W., Jr. "In a Public 


Relations Program Facts Are Never 
Enough," Nation's Schools, LIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 56-58, 


Discusses four major reasons why presenta- 
tion of the facts is not conducive to opinion 
change. Points out that confirmed opinions 
are changed only by analysis of, and con- 
centration upon, underlying forces which 
give them support. 


650. Hutt, J. H. “The Open Door Policy Is 


Not Enough,” School Executive, LXXU 
(August, 1953), 58-59, 

Emphasizes two-way public relations and 
the Importance of child-centered, com- 
munity-centered purposes for schools. 


651. JELINEK, JAMES J. "Let Folks Know 


about Your High School,” School and 
Community, XL (January, 1954), 8-9. 
Offers a check list that may be used to poll 
the community to determine what in 


formation schools should present 
patrons. 


* See also Item 627 in this list. 
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Larsen, Roy E. “Citizen Participa- 
tion in 1953,” School Executive, LXXII 
(January, 1954), 52-54. 

Reports the activities of citizens’ com- 
mittees and points out how such groups 
have begun to shift their efforts toward 
long-range programs of school improve- 
ment. 


Meyer, Aoxes E. “An Appeal for 
Common Sense,” Educational Leader- 
ship, XI (October, 1953), 28-35. 

Defines modern "vigilantism" and pre- 


sents positive ways that schools can meet 
current unjustified attacks. 


Morrison, Wiima. “Reporting the 
Schools,” Oregon Education Journal, 
XXVIII (February, 1954), 4-6, 31. 

A journalist explains how schools may 
help the development of a responsible press 


interested in the fair presentation of 
school news. 


655. 


656. 
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SUMPTION, MERLE R. “Who Does 
What in a Citizens Survey?” School 
Executive, LXXIII (November, 1953), 


58. 


Outlines a working guide for conducting 
citizen surveys and stresses the value of 
setting up definite areas of responsibility 
which are agreed upon at the outset by the 
parties concerned. 


STANDARDS AND ACCREDITATION 


Acxertunp, GEORGE C. “A High 
School Diploma for Whom?” School 
Executive, LXXIII (November, 1953), 
43-45. 

Contends that the highest standard any 
high school can attain would be reached if 
the school (1) provided educational op- 
portunities for every student according to 
his needs and capacities, (2) made the 
elimination of failure a school policy, and 
(3) did everything possible to keep stu- 
dents in school through graduation. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


BERNARD E. MELAND, Higher Education and 
the Human Spirit. Chicago 37: University 
of Chicago Press, 1953, Pp. x4-204. $4.00. 


Bernard Meland, a liberal theologian 
whose scholarly base is poetry and philoso- 
phy rather than Holy Writ, has presented in 
Higher Education and the Human S pirit an 
eloquently written argument on some basic 
issues of life and thought which deserves 
careful reading and wide discussion. Let me 
hasten to add that the argument is not pri- 
marily *religious" or theological; still less is 
it concerned with the content and values of 
the Christian tradition or with the necessity 
of re-introducing the Christian faith into the 
modern university—as was, for instance, 
true of Sir Walter Moberly's notable volume 
of a few years back, The Crisis in the Univer- 
sity (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1949). Moreover, its implications are 
much broader than “higher” education de- 
spite the explicit restriction of the title, 

Meland's starting point is the question: 
"What kinds of knowledge do we have?" 
Several types are distinguished, one of them, 
of course, being the "scientific," which he 
tends unfortunately to equate with quantita- 
tive measurement. (Of this, more later.) 
This blemish is not fatal to his position, how- 
ever. The form of knowledge or the mode of 
thought which he is most interested in ex- 
ploring lies, so he believes, beyond the realm 
of the concrete, the quantitative, and the 
scientifically verifiable. Following William 
James, he speaks of this as the “fringe” of 
perceptive intuition that envisions essential 
relations through the imaginative identifica- 
tion of the observer with the subject. This 


property is christened “the appreciative con- 
sciousness” and is discussed as follows: 


Finally, the appreciative consciousness must 
be seen as a disciplined, co-ordinated working of 
the mind and sensitivities in a way that embraces 
the relevant and decisive factors in a situation, 
however clear or unfocused these factors may be. 
In parting company with the insistent concern to 
attend only to clear and distinct ideas, the appre- 
ciative consciousness is motivated by a reconcep- 
tion of the realities we experience, and of the na- 
ture of truth pertaining to these realities. It is in 
the complexity of meaning, arising from the in- 
terrelation of facts and forces, which arrests its 
attention. For it is by apprehending the signs and 
intimations which are constantly occurring with- 
in this complexity that one comes upon the 
truth of any situation. These signs and intima- 
tions are always of a transitive and relational 
character. They are discerned, not in the noting 
or measuring of fixed facts, but in the attending 
to the process wherein facts are moving toward 
new facts or toward a new status by reason of 
other facts or other circumstances [pp. 77-78]. 


As the reader can readily appreciate, there 
is, first of all, the problem of discerning pre- 
cisely what the author means by this and 
similar passages. In a rough, approximate 
fashion, most of us would subscribe to the 
Proposition that many of the acts we under- 
take and the policies we recommend are not 
based on scientific evidence and, indeed, fre- 
quently deal with Tanges of phenomena 
where precise knowledge is unavailable and 
perhaps unobtainable, Whether this realm 
lies, in any sense, "beyond" science is diffi- 
cult to determine; but, in any event, it in- 
volves abilities, such as insight, prediction, 
and (sometimes) low animal aiioe mark- 
edly different from those which Ln to be 
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required in the formation of principles based 
upon verifiable evidence. I submit that what 
the author is talking about in the long chap- 
ter devoted to “the appreciative conscious- 
ness” could best be translated as “judgment” 
or perhaps “creative judgment.” Admitted- 
ly, this translation sacrifices some of the 
overtones attached to the concept in the 
original discussion. 

When faced with a problem, we draw 
upon the findings of science—when they are 
available and applicable—and combine them 
with the data of experience, together with 
sundry other random hunches, intimations, 
and recollections, to form a workable idea 
consistent with the values we hope to realize 
from the successful conquest of our difficulty. 
That leap of the imagination by which we do 
this I call “creative judgment.” It closely 
resembles the act of artistic creation and, in- 
deed, is ultimately guided by the same set of 
norms, namely, elegance and simplicity. 

The difference between scientific analysis 
and creative judgment is that the former ab- 
stracts from the total situation elements 
which act consistently and whose behavior 
can, within limits, be predicted; judgment 
deals with the whole situation, synthesizing 
the findings of the various sciences and add- 
ing some other ingredients whose nature de- 
pends upon the specific features of the prob- 
lem at hand. As an illustration of this dis- 
tinction, the formidable array of objective 
data which a dedicated social scientist would 
amass about a community are contrasted by 
Meland with the meaningful insights at 
which a novelist would arrive through sym- 
pathetic understanding of the life of the 
group as a whole. 

Much of what Meland says under that 
heading strikes a responsive chord in this 
particular reviewer, but I believe his position 
could validly be extended in at least two di- 
rections. 

On the one hand, the construction of sci- 
entific theory, in itself, demands an act of 
creative judgment. (The author mentions 
this fact briefly at one point, but he ignores 
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it thereafter and is generally disposed to re- 
gard science as mere measuring and cate- 
gorizing of empirical uniformities.) Devising 
a scientific hypothesis is similar to creating a 
work of art. A leap of the imagination is in- 
volved in making relevant abstractions as 
well as in securing meaningful understand- 
ings of the total situation in all its vagueness 
and generality. 

On the other hand, the main problem in- 
volved in all of this is how to develop the art 
of creative judgment (“appreciative con- 
sciousness”) so that it can be communicated 
from those who command a great deal of it 
to those who possess little or none. The 
author’s description of this terrain is disap- 
pointingly vague, as befits a prophet speak- 
ing of the promised land. Several clues are 
offered, but none are pursued very far. One 
of the more persistent suggestions for 
achieving the type of insight in question is 
that we project ourselves into the situations 
of the objects we are investigating. Such a 
projection is a. spiritual first cousin to the 
“reflective sympathy" which Adam Smith 
adumbrated as the basis of ethical conduct in 
his early work, The Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, I suspect that this would involve a 
severe strain on our imaginative capacities as 
applied to the study of primitive religions or 
ancient civilizations. Moreover, are we cer- 
tain that we are not carrying some extrane- 
ous intellectual baggage with us as we make 
the journey? For example, can we ever un- 
derstand what “religion” meant to bygone 
civilizations, imbedded as we are in our own 
conceptions of faith? Indeed, the word reli- 
gion may be a profound misnomer when at- 
tached to any of the institutions of preliter- 
ate peoples. 

What is the significance of Meland's argu- 
ment for students of the educative process? 
Manifestly, if the act of judgment is the most 
important avenue to knowledge, it behooves 
us to design our curriculum accordingly. The 
author recommends that, at the level of high- 
er education, we prepare ourselves to ascend 
to this pinnacle by increased emphasis upon 
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the field of the humanities. And not only a 
change of emphasis is called for, but also a 
Shift in orientation in the study of art, music, 
and literature, Tt is recommended that these 
areas be cultivated from the point of view of 
their potential contribution to the wisdom of 
life—as examples of how to “see life clearly 
and see it whole,” 

Now, some of these recommendations are 
familiar Eospel, though here approached by 
a somewhat unfamiliar route. To much of the 
book, I say "Amen." Again, however, the 
manner and the essential detail of the reform 
are not developed. Many of us have vague 
intimations that we are neglecting the hu- 
manistic studies in the training both of 
youth and of mature adults, and some of us 
may apprehend rather clearly the dangers of 
our neglect. How do we proceed from that 
judgment to the actual redesigning of the 
content of studies in the university, given the 
multitude of other legitimate demands upon 
the training process and the varieties of pro- 
grams appropriate for different institutions 
to offer? 

PROCTER THOMSON 


University of Chicago 
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STEPHEN A. Rome, Building the H igh 
School Curriculum. New York 10: Ronald 
Press Co., 1954. Pp. xii+520. $5.50. 


Building the High School Curriculum is a 
comprehensive survey of the secondary- 
school curriculum and all its interrelation- 
ships. 

There are five parts to this volume. Part 
I, “Orientation,” includes material on the 
challenges which face the curriculum, some 
of the basic assumptions which underlie the 
curriculum, and the general characteristics of 
the existing secondary-school curriculum. 
Part II, “Curriculum Foundations,” pre- 
sents the four fundamental bases essential to 
curricular structure, namely, the evolution- 
ary development of the curriculum; the so- 
cial order; the learner; and the learning proc- 
ess. Part III, “Structuring the Curriculum," 
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is concerned with the actual development of 
the curriculum itself. This part includes one 
chapter on purposes and five chapters on the 
know-how of curriculum development, that 
is, the methods of selecting and organizing 
curriculum materials and experiences, of 
constructing and using resource and instruc- 
tional units, and of building the core curricu- 
lum. Part IV, “Curricular Relationships in 
School and Community," presents the many 
other aspects of the school and community 
Which have a bearing upon the curriculum. 
These aspects include instructional proce- 
dures, student activities, guidance and work 
experience, the school community and cur- 
riculum building, and the administration of 
curriculum revision. The final part, Part V, 
“A Look Ahead," suggests trends, indicates 
some possible danger signs ahead, and points 
out the challenge of the future. 

This is indeed a comprehensive survey of 
the secondary-school curriculum and its re- 
lated aspects. For the experienced worker 
there is clearly presented a tremendous 
amount of material which could be of great 
use, 

In his Preface the author states that the 
book is “designed for use in college and uni- 
versity classes and as a handbook for those 
actively engaged in curriculum building in 
the field—administrators and supervisors, as 
well as teachers" (p, v). Consequently the 
reviewer would like to evaluate this volume 
in the light of its use ina college or university 
class in curriculum, While Romine does not 
indicate whether this volume is to be used as 
a basic textbook, one of the Criteria for the 
selection of texts Which he quotes might be 
of interest to us, namely, "competence and 
background of the author or authors" (p. 
386). 

If We consider this criterion, certainly the 
question must be raised whether it is pos- 
sible for any one author to possess all the 
knowledge necessary to turn out an adequate 
volume on such a comprehensive basis. For 
example, the material jin chapter v, “The 
Learner as a Basis for Curriculum Building," 
includes ideas on the nature of adolescence; 
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variations among learners, methods of study- 
ing the adolescent, and implications for cur- 
riculum building. Again, chapter xiii, “In- 
structional Procedures and the Curriculum," 
includes material on the instructional proc- 
ess, controversial issues, the selection and 
utilization of textbooks, the library, audio- 
visual materials, and community resources. 
In both of these chapters, however, there are 
still gaps from some points of view. In chap- 
ler v no material is presented which views 
the child from the psychoanalytic frame- 
work, although many authorities feel that 
this is very enlightening. And, in chapter xiii 
no mention is made of the whole area of 
group behavior and human dynamics in the 
classroom. 

Also, much of the material is so compre- 
hensive that it has been presented by merely 
listing ideas or concepts. This method of pre- 
senting material is not satisfactory, particu- 
larly for one who believes that, if knowledge 
is to be adequately understood, the learner 
must know the methods which were used to 
derive the knowledge. 

It is on another point, however, that the 
reviewer is most doubtful of the usefulness of 
this volume for basic training in curriculum. 
Romine indicates one of the limitations of a 
textbook to be ‘‘the tendency of textbooks to 
be limited in terms of scope, sequence, point 
of view, coverage, context, etc., to the 
author's concept"! (p. 384). 

What is the author's basic concept of the 
curriculum? Romine states: 

A major thesis of this book has been that of 
focusing attention upon the interaction of the 
learner and his total environment. Another has 
been that of utilizing sound principles of educa- 
tion in structuring and implementing the cur- 
riculum and the third calls for attention to the 
social order in which we live. . . . it is proposed 
that units of work may be classified on a scale 
Which recognizes two major foci of extremes with 
regard to sources, outcomes, organizations, and 
implementation: (1) subject-centered, (2) situa- 
tion-centered. . , . 


It is hoped that the reader in considering 
these two foci (and recognizing that they are ex- 
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tremes) will endeavor to develop and teach units 
which can more nearly be identified as situation- 
centered because of the advantages which such 
units possess [p. 267]. 


Clearly, from this quoted material, the 
author has a point of view, and one which 
should be questioned. 

Once again in the field of education one 
senses that a volume indicates not merely a 
difference of emphasis with regard to the 
many issues, problems, and techniques of 
curriculum construction, but rather unstated 
fundamental differences which go back to dif- 
ferences about the purposes of education and 
the nature of learning. At the Ninth Annual 
Conference on Higher Education, Clarence 
Faust, in discussing this same problem of 
basic fundamental differences, suggested: 


What is required and indeed urgently de- 
manded, it seems to me, is an attempt to uncover 
these basic questions, to make a more penetrat- 
ing and thoroughgoing analysis of them, and to 
reformulate our problems at a more fundamental 
level than we presently achieve.* 


This, of course, is no new idea. John 
Dewey stated: 


"The basic question concerns the nature of edu- 
cation with no qualifying adjectives prefixed. 
Whatwewant and neediseducation pureand sim- 
ple, and we shall make surer and faster progress 
when we devote ourselves to finding out just what 
education is and what conditions have to be satis- 
fied in order that education may be a reality and 
not a name or slogan.? 


And this is the type of curriculum volume 
needed for educating students. 


Lovise L. TYLER 
Chicago Teachers College 


1 Clarence H. Faust, “Specialization and the 
Liberal Arts in Higher Education,” Current Is- 
sues in Higher Education, 1945, p. 5. Proceedings 
of the Ninth Annual Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, Illinois, March 4-6, 1954. Edit- 
ed by G. Kerry Smith. Washington: Association 
for Higher Education, 1954. 


2 John Dewey, Experience and Education, p. 
116. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. 
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FREDERICK W. CozENs and FLORENCE 
Scoviz STUMPF, Sports in American Life. 
Chicago 37: University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. x-+366. $5.00. 


The growing recognition of the place of 
sports in the heritage and present milieu of 
life in the United States is excellently set 
forth in Sports in American Lifc. The authors 
have brought their years of experience as 
Participants, teachers, leaders, and specta- 
tors to bear upon the problem of summariz- 
ing the role of sports in many phases of 
American life. Believing that sports and rec- 
reation belong with the arts of humanity and 
that such activities have formed a basic part 
of all cultures and of all racial groups, the 
authors have set themselves to the task of 
illuminating the sociological significance of 
an essential aspect of our culture. 

Using chapter ii as a frame of reference for 
the chapters which follow, the authors have 
selected for emphasis those areas of the cul- 
ture which seem to have greatest bearing 
upon the prominence of vigorous physical 
sports in the life of our people. They have 
ruled out matters of geographical environ- 
ment because of our ease of communication 
and transportation. Also ruled out as a prime 
factor influencing our great devotion to 
sports is the high level of nutrition and ener- 
£y of our people. Perhaps this energy level of 
our people has been too lightly dismissed as 
a factor, for vigorous sports involve physical 
endurance and there is at least a possibility 
that those nations in which the bulk of the 
people have a low energy level are the na- 
tions where gymnastics, rather than sports, 
still have strong appeal. 

A number of factors are held responsible 
for our love of vigorous sports. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, for instance, by its 
emphasis on *'life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness," gave a stimulus to civic improve- 
ment and provision of recreation facilities in 
our cities. Industry recognized the impor- 
tance of recreation programs for employees. 
Changes in our philosophy of education re- 
acting to changes in living conditions 
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brought modified curriculums and methods 
in our public schools. Our churches altered 
their attitudes toward play and began to 
make definite provisions for recreation of 
young people. Ease of communication 
(through newspapers, radio, and television) 
and the automobile have helped spread our 
interests in sports of all sorts. Government 
has shown an increasing feeling of responsi- 
bility for providing recreation for the people, 
as evidenced by use of municipal, state, and 
federal tax money in promoting public recre- 
ation. Still other factors responsible for the 
place of sports in American life have been the 
two world wars, the “narrowing gap be- 
tween rich and poor," and the influence of 
democratic concepts and ideals of sports- 
manship. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to 
chapters supporting and expounding the con- 
cepts mentioned above. Thus, chapters iii 
and iv deal with the changing pattern of 
family life and the growing place of sports in 
family activities. A chapter is devoted to tell- 
ing of the recreation programs of industry 
and of our large labor organizations, 

The role of the school in the sports life of 
America is well handled. An excellent analy- 
sis is made of the causes of changes in our 
school curriculums, especially in physical 
education. In that field, school gymnastics 
were supplanted by a sports curriculum, and 
education for wise use of leisure began to be 
recognized as a function of schools, 

Several chapters are devoted to describing 
the role of various means of communication 
in molding public opinion about sports. The 
peculiarly American sports page and the 
periodicals devoted to sports comprise the 
subjects of chapters of most interesting read- 
ing. Those of us interested in the problems of 
television and its effect on American life will 
profit by reading the book’s excellent analy- 
sis of problems in that area, 

The observations and interpretations set 
forth in the text have been documented and 
supported by a carefully prepared bibliogra- 
Phy occupying some forty-five pages of the 
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book. A good index also adds to the value of 
the work as a source book for the general 
reader and for students in sociology, physical 
education, and recreation. 

Throughout Sports in American Life the 
authors have most admirably viewed and 
analyzed background, present status, and 
trends with a scientific, impartial attitude. 
They have set forth the widening opportuni- 
ty for sharing the sports life of the nation and 
have shown clearly the place of American 
sports in a changing world culture. They 
have made a strong case for the democratiz- 
ing influence of spectator sports in American 
culture. 

The readers of Sports in American Life 
cannot help but be impressed by the scholar- 
ly treatment which the authors have given 
the subject. They will feel, with your review- 
er, that this is a book to be read by any stu- 
dent of life in this country who desires a 
clearer understanding of our culture. The 
authors and publisher are to be commended 
for bringing forth a book destined for recog- 
nition as a publication of merit. 


D. K. BRACE 
University of Texas 


* 


Wits J. Remy, Career Planning for 
High School Students. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 1953. Pp. xii4- 110. $2.00. 


Any intelligent effort to help adolescents 
orient themselves to vocational life should be 
encouraged. So many adults at present are 
poorly adjusted to the work in which they 
are engaged that attempts to give young 
people a clear preview of what is involved 
should be applauded. How to assist the high- 
school student to gain such a view needs to 
be considered. 

The vocational-guidance movement has 
evolved from the mere providing of de- 
scriptions of occupations to a serious attempt 
to help the individual diagnose his interests, 
aptitudes, achievement, and personality 
traits in terms of the specifications of par- 
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ticular vocations. This matching of men and 
jobs is not a simple process. It is most cer- 
tainly more complicated than having suc- 
cessful workers describe their jobs to youth 
on “career” days. This is not to imply that 
“career” days do no good, for many of them 
are very helpful, especially to those young 
people who possess little or no information 
about the work-a-day world. This type of in- 
formation-giving to young people tends, 
however, to oversimplify the problem. 
Enough is now known about the use of 
standardized tests and interviewing tech- 
niques to give the individual rather clear 
concepts of how his interests, aptitudes, 
achievements, and personality traits com- 
pare with those of his peers and how they fit 
into the requirements of given occupations. 
Obtaining this understanding involves more 
than descriptive data about vocations and a 
self-analysis by the individual. 

These preliminary remarks are meant to 
establish the reviewer's basis for estimating 
the kind of contribution made by William J. 
Reilly to the field of vocational guidance 
through his recent publication, Career Plan- 
ning for High School Students. Reilly does 
more than disperse worth-while information. 
The book is addressed directly to the high- 
school student, and its primary purpose is 
“to present the tested methods and the fun- 
damental principles of career planning which 
have been successfully used by thousands of 
men and women in various age and occupa- 
tional groups" (p. x). The method which the 
author advances is self-analysis, and his 
method rests on the assumption “‘that sound 
career planning starts with a study of the in- 
dividual—his innermost desires, his basic 
abilities, and his strengths and weaknesses in 
human relations" (p. x). 

With this assumption in view, the author 
states four methodological principles by 
means of which the student may plan his 
career: 

Step 1. Observing and analyzing the facts 


Step 2. Defining the real problem and consider- 
ing possible solutions 
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Step 3. Securing evidence on possible solutions 
Step 4. Arriving at a sound conclusion [p. 20] 


The rest of the book is an elaboration of 
these principles and shows in great detail 
how the student is to apply them to his voca- 
tional problems. "Assignments" are provided 
which enable the student to assess himself in 
terms of these principles and which will tend 
to place the individual in a position to choose 
a career more wisely than he might otherwise 
do. The author is sound in his attempt to 
have the individual do some thinking for 
himself rather than to accept passively ad- 
vice about selecting a career, though such 
advice, when the author gives it, seems 
sound. Some of the “assignments” might 
prove frustrating to the typical high-school 
pupil, who does not know his ability in cer- 
tain areas or whose interests are rather broad 
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and not too sharply defined. Some traits are 
best understood vocationally by comparing 
them with those of one's peers through the 
use of standardized tests and counseling. 
Self-analysis in regard to these traits is difli- 
cult, if not impossible. 

The book generally is written in a vein 
that should prove interesting and stimulating 
to high-school students. The style is of great 
value if it leads him to the counselor, who 
can direct him to a more thoroughgoing anal- 
ysis and synthesis of his interests, aptitudes, 
and personal traits with vocational require- 
ments. The method which the author advo- 
cates, however, seems too narrow in its im- 
plicit rejection of other techniques of voca- 
tional guidance which are both valuable and 
necessary. 

Rosert C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 
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EDUCATION AND THE 
Mass MEDIA 


OR TWO DECADES or more, teachers 
Fina laymen alike have been con- 
cerned about the impact on children 
and youth of the mass media of com- 
munication—newspapers, magazines, 
radio, motion pictures, and more late- 
ly television. The tremendous circula- 
tion of newspapers, periodicals, and 
comic books and the astounding size 
of radio and television audiences 
have alarmed teachers and parents. 
They have wondered to what extent 
and how permanently these new ‘“‘edu- 
cational” agencies have captured the 
minds and hearts of children and 
youth. The mass media have been re- 
ferred to regretfully as the “unlicensed 
teachers” of our times. 

Many school people have looked 
upon these media as strictly competi- 
tive. Here was unfair competition. 
These new media had invaded the sa- 
cred precincts of the home and the 


school, Some educators were ready to 
engage the enemy in battle. The ene- 
my must be routed. Others looked 
upon these new educative agencies as 
allies, at least as potential allies. While 
many teachers are still deeply con- 
cerned over the miseducative influ- 
ences of some motion pictures and cer- 
tain radio and television programs, it 
is safe to say that the profession in 
general is committed to the belief that 
these newer educative agencies are not 
to be combated but rather to be har- 
nessed. Nor are they longer viewed 
simply as audio-visual aids; they are 
instructional materials in their own 
right. 

Perhaps no single factor has been 
more influential in bringing about this 
conviction than the phenomenal de- 
velopment of television in the last 
three years, both commercial televi- 
sion and educational television. Only a 
few years ago a television set was a 
household novelty. Today, we are 
told, there are more television sets in 
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the United States than there are bath- 
tubs! Recent reports estimate that 
nearly thirty million television sets are 
now in use. Every night in the week 
more than 60 per cent of them are 
turned on, and studies indicate that 
there are 2.8 viewers for every lighted 
set. This means some fifty million 
television-viewers every night. No 
wonder thoughtful people are serious- 
ly weighing the educational potential 
of television, whether labeled “com- 
mercial” or “educational.” 


Educa- 
tional TV 


Most encouraging among 
the developments in tel- 
evision is the very rapid 
development of educational television, 
A few years ago educational television 
was only a dream. Today ten commu- 
nities have educational television sta- 
tions in operation: Houston; Los An- 
geles; East Lansing, Michigan; Pitts- 
burgh; Madison, Wisconsin; San 
Francisco; Cincinnati; St. Louis; 
Ames, Iowa; and Columbia, Missouri. 
(Two of these, Ames and Columbia, 
operate on commercial licenses.) Nine 
other communities already have edu- 
cational television stations under con- 
struction which will be in operation 
soon: Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
Boston; Columbus, Ohio; Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois; Detroit; Seattle; 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa; and Mun- 
ford, Alabama. ‘Twelve additional 
communities have made substantial 
progress in their plans to build sta- 
tions: Memphis; Chicago; New Or- 
leans; Athens, Georgia; Atlanta; Den- 
ver; Philadelphia; Cleveland; Miami; 
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Toledo; Nashville; and Birmingham. 
Furthermore, in thirty-two other com- 
munities educational forces are at 
work in efforts to establish stations. 

In only two or three years, educa- 
tional television has virtually come of 
age. In a recent special report to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television made this forecast: 

It is not unreasonable to predict that by 
carly 1955 we will have seventeen education- 
al stations on the air with their programs reg- 
ularly available to about twenty-five million 
people; and by the end of 1955, about thirty 
such stations will be beaming signals to areas 
with a population of around forty million 
residing in eighteen states, 

What are the educational television 
programs like? It would be presump- 
tuous for the writer to attempt an ac- 
curate description or appraisal, but 
seme idea of their variety and value 
can be gained from a few illustrative 
programs. 

One of the program series presented 
by the University of Michigan was à 
noncredit telecourse for adults on 
"American Political Parties,” This se- 
ries of thirteen thirty-minute pro- 
grams was planned by faculty and TV 
professionals with faculty, students, 
and party leaders as participants. The 
series included such individual pro- 
grams as these: “The Nature and 
l'unctions cf Political Parties," “Fea- 
tures of American Political Parties," 
“Parties and Voting Behavior," “Par- 
ties and Interest Groups," “Parties in 
the Government," "Should We Re- 
form Our Parties?” 
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At East Lansing, Michigan, the Co- 
operative Extension Service of Michi- 
gan State College provided a series of 
thirty-minute programs on “Better 
Farming." Designed as general-infor- 
mation programs for adult audiences, 
they were presented at 6:30 P.M. on 
Mondays through Fridays. They were 
planned by faculty members and sta- 
tion staff with faculty, administrators, 
and farm-group personnel as partici- 
pants. The longer segments of the pro- 
grams included demonstrations and 
visual reports by specialists in agri- 
culture, followed by interviews be- 
tween county agents and farmers in 
Which motion pictures of farms were 
the high lights. Some of the individual 
programs within the series dealt with 
"Nitrogen and Your Corn,” "Forest 
Products," “Livestock Auctions,” 
"Fermented Milk Drinks." 

A program entitled “Children’s Cor- 
her,” presented by the Pittsburgh sta- 
tion, illustrates a third type. Designed 
for information and entertainment for 
school-age audiences, the series con- 
sisted of one-hour programs presented 
Monday through Friday at 5:00 p.m. 
(1:00 p.m. during the summer). These 
Programs were planned by the station 
Staff with students, Junior League, 
Arts and Crafts Center personnel, and 
City-parks personnel as participants. 

Under the title “From the Mind of 
Man,” the station at Ames, Iowa, pre- 
Sented three separate scries of thirteen 
Programs each. These thirty-minute 
Cultural and information telecasts 
Were designed for adult audiences and 
Were presented on Monday evenings at 
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7:00 p.m. The body of the show was 
made up of living-room discussion of 
great literary works and how they ap- 
ply to our living today. Dr. Curtis 
Page, of the English Department of 
Drake University, served as modera- 
tor, with three panelists varying with 
each program. 

The station in Houston, Texas, pre- 
sented a series of fourteen thirty-min- 
ute programs on “Home Nursing.” 
The series was so designed as to serve 
both as a program of general informa- 
tion and asa telecourse for adults. The 
series consisted of lecture and demon- 
stration programs teaching a complete 
Red Cross course in home nursing. 
The estimated audience was 20,000. A 
total of 655 enrolled in the course. 

It would be a mistake to suppose 
that educationally valuable television 
is to be found only on so-called ‘“‘edu- 
cational television” stations. On the 
contrary, the major commercial net- 
works have presented many remarka- 
bly fine educational programs More- 
over, since the bulk of television in the 
United States has been, and will pre- 
sumably remain, standard, or commer- 
cial, television, educators must be 
concerned with its development. 


In an effort to influence 
the mainstream of tele- 
vision, the TV-Radio 
Workshop of the Ford Foundation has 
produced a program under the caption 
“Omnibus.” This it has done in the 
conviction that “a mature program in- 
corporating educational and cultural 
values can achieve a large audience." 


“Omnibus” 
programs 
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Last season “Omnibus” presented, 
during its 26 programs of an hour and 
a half each, 105 separate features cov- 
ering an amazing range of program- 
ming. The series included thirty-six 
plays and dramatic features, fifteen 

.features in the field of music and 

dance, fifteen presentations in the sci- 
ences and the arts, eleven presenta- 
tions of contemporary life, and ap- 
pearances of ten men and women 
whose contributions have made them 
noteworthy in their fields. This un- 
precedented range of programs in- 
cluded William Shakespeare’s “King 
Lear,” pictures of the first explosion of 
a British atomic bomb, documented 
dramas, and music, dance, and ballet 
commissioned for the program. 

Presented on Sundays (5:00 to 6:30 
P.M., E.S.T.) over 82 stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and 
covering 80 per cent of the country’s 
twenty-seven million television homes, 
an average of 13,743,000 persons saw 
the programs each week. 

Yes, educational television, in the 
broadest sense of that term, has come 
of age. This gigantic medium for mass 
communication may well catch the 
schools unprepared. How effectively 
prepared are teachers and school ad- 
ministrators to take advantage of the 
learning experiences afforded to chil- 
dren and young people andadults 
through television? This medium must 
not be regarded asa novelty to be used 
to relieve boredom in the classroom or 
offered as a. palliative in lieu of drudg- 
ing homework. Unless school people 
are ready and willing and resourceful 
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enough to employ this new medium in 
directing the learning experiences of 
pupils, educational television will suf- 
fer a severe blow at the start, for edu- 
cational programs are not likely to 
survive without a responsive and re- 
ceptive audience. It behooves the pro- 
fession to undertake the task seriously. 

Paul Wagner, of the Film Council of 
America, writing in the October, 1954, 
issue of Adult Leadership, put the mat- 
ter bluntly and forcefully. Here is what 
he said, in part: 


Just to ease us into this disturbing discus- 
sion a bit more gradually, let us take a com- 
munications problem familiar to all of us. Do 
you recall how you were taught Shakespeare 
in high school? Remember Miss Budlong? 
And the six weeks you spent on Julius 
Caesar? Unless you and I are thinking of two 
different Miss Budlongs, the memory is apt 
to be somewhat less than exciting. In fact, 
87 per cent of the students in one community 
have voted Shakespeare the study they vate 
most. " 

To anyone who has thrilled to an Old Vic 
performance or applauded Orson Welles in 
multi, or watched Mason and Brando in the 
latest film version, or tuned in on Dr. Bax- 
ter's television program, this news is incred- 
ible. Here is a story that tells of dictators and 
the swaying of mobs and the strength and 
tragedy of those who would stand against 
tyranny. How could a story so timely and 
timeless ever be made so boring as to be hat- 
ed by a vast majority of American school 
children? Easily! T 

Miss Budlong failed to ask herself WHA! 
She was attempting to communicate t° 
WHOM and by what MEANS, To her, the 
material was a series of speeches, each to be 
endlessly “analyzed” both for grammar and 
for "meaning." The great historical sweep of 
the play was lost in the adverbial endings- 
Since she had failed to realize that her audi- 
ence was composed of youngsters who were 
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under a constant bombardment of exciting 
stimuli—youngsters who spent far more 
hours with the fascinating Sid Caesar than 
parsing Julius Caesar—she was speaking a 
language as far removed from theirs as was 
Shakespeare's from that of his Anglo-Saxon 
forebears. This competition for the minds of 
the younger generation is not a fiction. It is 
very real. No use railing against the terrible 
comic books and the be-bop records that sell 
millions of copies or the silly films that 
parade a monotonous series of marital tri- 
angles. The student of today is learning from 
these. Whether the value of what he learns is 
golden or gilt matters not. He is learning 
from communicators who bait the hook with 
showmanship, with brightness, and with 
new technical devices. 

And Miss Budlong’s devices? A reedy voice 
and a textbook with unintelligible footnotes 
in six-point type. She had never heard of a 
tape recorder for eager fifteen-year-olds to 
dramatize a scene themselves (what audience 
of fifteen-year-olds wouldn’t enjoy becoming 
actors, directors, and critics), She had never 
heard of the great Mercury recordings of 
Orson Welles’ production. If she had, her 
class might be able to compare their record- 
ing with his, possibly re-doing theirs or 
Staunchly defending their own interpreta- 
tions. And finally, Miss Budlong never heard 
of the British Information Service film on the 
Forum scene. Here, complete with togas and 
action and reaction, the greatest scene in 
Shakespeare beats at the blood. We are not 
criticizing Miss Budlong for her reedy, 
Stumbling, and monotonous interpretation of 
Brutus; we are sorry, however, that she did 
Dot think to ask, “What tools, what methods 
Other than these do I have at my disposal?" 

The commercial communicators do ask 
these questions, and they come up with ex- 
Cellent answers. Unfortunately, WHAT they 
are communicating is often far less impor- 
tant to the welfare of the individual and the 
Nation than what you and I would like to 
Communicate to our fellow citizens. But 
when the commercial boys do address them- 
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selves to serious communication, they turn in 
a masterful job. While Miss Budlong is ver- 
balizing, Laurence Olivier is rescuing millions 
of middle-aged Americans from their hatred 
of the Bard. At long last, Shakespeare re- 
read; Shakespeare discussed ; Shakespeare’s 
idea reborn. 


MAGAZINES AND EDUCATION 


ELEVISION AND RADIO, of course, 
T not the only educational me- 
dia available to teachers. Magazines, 
whether large or small in circulation, 
constitute fruitful materials for learn- 
ing both in the schools and out. 

We live in a day when public en- 
lightenment on current affairs is indis- 
pensable. While the old adage that 
what we don't know doesn't hurt us 
may never have been sound, it cer- 
tainly is not true today. The interde- 
pendence of all segments of the mod- 
ern world, brought on largely by tech- 
nological annihilation of time and dis- 
tance, calls for universal understand- 
ing of current human affairs. As Edgar 
Dale has so aptly said in a recent (Oc- 
tober, 1954) issue of the News Letter, 
“What we don’t know may hurt us 
terribly.” In this same issue Mr. Dale 
quotes Lester Markel, of the Mew 
York Times, as follows: 

About 30 per cent of the electorate, on the 
average, is unaware of almost any given 
event in American foreign affairs. . . . About 
45 per cent of the electorate is aware of im- 
portant events in the field but cannot be con- 


sidered informed. . . . Only 25 per cent of the 
electorate consistently shows knowledge of 


foreign affairs. 


Perhaps what we don’t know is 
hurting us. In any event, as a nation 
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we can hardly afford to take the risk. 
The schools have a Supreme opportu- 
nity, and a stern obligation, to facili- 
tate universal public enlightenment 
through the encouragement of maga- 
zine-reading and through training 
young people in the intelligent and dis- 
criminating use of this organ of mass 
communication. 

Mr. Dale, in the issue referred to 
above, presents a forceful argument 
for the teaching of magazine-reading 
in the schools and offers some valuable 
suggestions to teachers. 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

EWSPAPERS, too, are educational 
N agencies. They bring to our 
young people daily happenings across 
the world. But this maze of news is 
not always understandable to young 
people. They need help in learning 
how to read newspapers and how to re- 
late specific, current happenings to 
their programs of study in school. 

To assist young people in this task, 
the Minneapolis Star sponsors a Pro- 
gram of Information on World Affairs 
as a service to teachers and students in 
junior and senior high schools. The 
heart of the program is a forty-eight- 
page guidebook with ready-to-use 
study outlines on twenty-six issues of 
the day. Topics for the coming year 
include “The Foreign Policy of the 
United States," "Russia's Role in 
World Affairs," "China's New Im- 
perialism," “Segregation: A World 
Problem," *How Others See Us," 
and "Atomic Energy: Nightmare or 
Promise?" 
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In addition to the Guide to the Study 
of World Affairs, the Program of In- 
formation on World Affairs contains 
three other basic elements. One of 
these is a series of background articles 
published on Mondays in the Minne- 
a polis Slar during the school year. Ad- 
vance copies are mailed to educators 
and group leaders without charge. 
Teachers who wish to duplicate these 
articles for distribution to students 
may do so, the only condition being 
that the articles be credited to the 
Star. Teachers who wish to purchase 
quantities of reprints of the articles 
may obtain them at cost. 

A third basic element in the pro- 
gram is the weekly tests, which are 
"tied directly to the topics in the 
Guide, the background articles, the 
recommended basic pamphlets, and 
the full dynamic sweep of current 
world events.” The tests appear in the 
Star on Thursdays with the answers 
on Saturdays. Keyed copies of the 
test are mailed to participants in ad- 
vance and without charge. 

The fourth element in the program 
consists of a periodical, entitled the 
World Affairs Teacher, which is pub- 
lished several times during the year. It 
is a small “house organ" published by 
the staff of the World Affairs Program 
and is designed as a medium of ex- 
change of experiences among teachers 
who use the program. 

The Program of Information on 
World Affairs was founded eight years 
ago by a group of leading Minnesota 
educators in co-operation with the 
Minneapolis Star. The program is di- 
rected by William C. Rogers, director 
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of the Minnesota World Affairs Cen- 
ter, University of Minnesota. He is as- 
sisted by an advisory committee of 
Minnesota educators and the news 
staff of the Star. 

The forty-cight-page guidebook will 
be mailed to individual educators 
without charge. The Star makes a 
charge of two dollars to educators out- 
side of the Upper Midwest area for the 
year’s series of weekly materials. In- 
quiries should be addressed to In- 
formation on World Affairs Program 
of Minneapolis Star, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota. 


USEFUL PRINTED MATERIALS 


O“ of the features of these pages 
through the years has been the 
announcement of printed materials 
thought to be especially useful to 
teachers and school administrators. 
Some of the latest to be received at the 
editorial office are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Teachers concerned with 
the problem of helping 
young people develop a 
moral conscience will be 
interested in a discussion kit recently 
issued by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews under the title 
Vocus on Choices Challenging Youth. 

The folder, or kit, contains five 
Copies each of six diferent pictures in 
black and white. Each picture illus- 
trates one of the many moral dilem- 
mas faced by young people today. The 
Pictures themselves do not directly 
Point a moral, nor does the accom- 
panying printed matter. The pictures 


Discussion 
of moral 
broblems 
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are intended, rather, to serve as pro- 
vocative means for bringing out into 
the open basic attitudes held by young 
people and to serve as points of de- 
parture for serious discussion of moral 
choices which young people must 
make. A series of discussion questions 
appears on the back of cach picture. 
They are worded in such a way as to 
evoke free and easy discussion of the 
problems which are suggested to each 
viewer by the picture. 

The purpose of the picture series 
and discussion guide is contained in 
the following paragraph: 

As part of a national program to discover, 
identify, and apply our moral and spiritual 
resources for brotherhood, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews prepared this 
discussion picture series for use with adoles- 
cents. Young people are alert and eager to 
think seriously about the moral decisions that 
they face. Their thinking is likely to be most 
fruitful when they have the benefit of skilful 
and mature guidance from adults. The pic- 
tures in this folder are designed to help focus 
discussions with adolescents on some of their 
fundamental values and major moral dilem- 
mas where adult guidance and help can be 


most productive. 

This picture series is a new departure in 
discussion materials for adolescents. It is 
hoped that users of these materials will ex- 
periment with ways of using them, and will 
let the NCCJ know how the pictures were 
used, giving suggestions and reactions. 


Information concerning the kit, 
which is Series A, may be obtained 
from one of the many local offices of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. The Chicago offices are lo- 
cated at 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Tests of Teachers of English and 
the College of foreign languages 
Board should find two recent 


publications of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
unusually helpful. 

One of them is a booklet of thirty- 
six pages describing the Board’s Eng- 
lish Composition Test. The booklet 
not only contains a surprisingly gener- 
ous sampling of the kinds of questions 
contained in the test but also provides 
an explanation of the way in which the 
test is conceived and built. 

The booklet is addressed to students 
who will be taking the Board's English 
Composition Test and to their teach- 
ers. In this service alone the bcoklet is 
of inestimable value. The booklet 
should also prove to be exceedingly 
useful to teachers of English who de- 
sire assistance in building better Eng- 
lish composition tests for their own 
classes. It would be difficult to find a 
more useful manual for this purpose. 

'The booklet closes with a message 
to teachers on the best way to prepare 
for the English test. Its soundness 
merits reproduction in these pages: 

As is evident from what has gone before, 
there is no specific subject matter for the 
English Composition Test. There should 
thus be no incentive for cramming certain 
material into students' heads just before test 
time. Moreover, there would seem to be no 
advantage in concentrating on exercises simi- 
lar to the kind expected to be found in the 
test. Itis true that a familiarity with the kind 
of thing the test is likely to contain will 
guard the student against nervousness or 


panic induced by meeting materials he has 
never seen before; but the proper degree of 
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familiarity can certainly be obtained from 
this pamphlet. 

What is most important for the student 
taking the English Composition Test is the 
ability to handle language, to know when 
ideas are well or badly expressed, when a 
clause, or a sentence, or a paragraph per- 
forms its function effectively and when it 
does not. This ability is almost native to a 
few, apparently; but, in general, those who 
must develop it do so in two ways: they read 
a lot and they write a lot. They do not read 
just anything, any more than they write in 
just any manner. They read good literature 
of all kinds, and they write about all kinds of 
things. They are helped in their choice of 
reading, of course, and they are guided in the 
development of their writing ability. But 
they are not helped to choose any specific 
reading, nor are they guided in any particu- 
lar way. Familiarity with the good that has 
been written brings with it a feeling for a 
better as opposed to a worse way of saying 
things; and practice in trying to say things 
well increases the facility with which they 
can be said. The teacher who wants a for- 
mula for preparing his students for the Eng- 
lish Composition Test must be disappointed, 
unless he will accept the very general one: 
See that your students do a lot of reading 
and writing; help them with both. 


The booklet on foreign languages is 
designed to show students and teach- 
ers what the Board's tests arc like in 
French, German, Latin, and Spanish. 
It contains— 


a descriptive explanation, in simple lan- 
guage, of the tests’ preparation, the types of 
questions they may contain, and the variety 
of language abilities they enable the student 
to exhibit. The booklet does not define the 
exact scope of the tests or the exact emphasis 
given to different phases of these subjects. I? 
spite of this, it should give teachers confi- 
dence that their objectives and the Board’s 
are not far apart. Students will find the 
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booklet useless for cramming, but it should 
give them, too, confidence that these College 
Board tests will reward the results of intelli- 
gent application to a good course of study. 


Like the booklet on the English 
Composition Test, this one should 
prove of inestimable value to teachers 
for the information it gives on the na- 
ture and content of the College Board's 
tests in foreign languages and for the 
help teachers may obtain in building 
tests for their own classes. 

Both booklets, as well as two others 
concerned with mathematics and sci- 
ence, may be obtained from the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, 
care of the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Post Office Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey, or Box 9896, Los Feliz 
Station, Los Angeles 27, California. 
The cost is $0.50 a copy. 


Teachers of courses in 
careers and vocational- 
guidance counselors will 
welcome a new guide for young people 
interested in television. This book of 
142 pages, entitled Your Place in TV, 
presents to young people a compre- 
hensive picture of the opportunities 
and requirements for careers in this 
rapidly expanding communications 
industry. 

The book opens with a chapter 
Which points up the youthfulness and 
dynamic quality of the industry. This 
isfollowed by three chapters which de- 
Scribe career opportunities in the tech- 
nical, administrative, and creative di- 
visions of the field. The last chapter 
describes a variety of job opportunities 


Careers in 
lelevision 


closely identified with television. 
About a third of the book is comprised 
of an Appendix, the first part of which 
lists and describes sixty-six types of 
positions and gives the qualifications 
needed in each. The Appendix also in- 
cludes a listing of colleges oflering 
courses in television, a listing of tech- 
nical schools for television, a bibliogra- 
phy of recommended readings, and a 
list of allied TV organizations. 

Your Place in TV was prepared by 
Edwin B. Broderick, director of Radio 
and Television Communication for the 
Archdiocese of New York, and is pub- 
lished by David McKay Company, 
Inc, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. The price is $2.75. 


Citizenship It is now axiomatic that 
education one of the primary pur- 

poses of public education 
in a democracy is the development 
and maintenance of a high level of citi- 
zenship. In recent years, particularly, a 
number of comprehensive and long- 
range efforts have been undertaken to 
strengthen citizenship education in the 
schools. One of these is the Citizenship 
Education Project which since 1950 
has been an integral part of the project 
in curriculum development in Illinois 
known as the Illinois Curriculum 
Program. 

A recent report under the title Citi- 
zens Today: Young Citizens in Action 
in Illinois Schools outlines some of the 
underlying principles on which the 
Citizenship Education Project is based 
and describes in some detail types of 
citizenship activities carried on in the 
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pilot schools collaborating with the 
project. Emphasis in the project has 
been on laboratory practices which 
provide students opportunities to ex- 
ercise citizenship skills, knowledge, 
and understanding in real school and 
community situations. 

Teachers and school administrators 
should find this report useful in plan- 
ning their own programs of citizenship 
education. The report is Bulletin 21, 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program. Inquiries should be 
sent to Vernon L. Nickell, superintertd- 
ent of public instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


Good health has long 
been one of the cardinal 
objectives of education, 
but the role which the school should 
play in the total health program of the 
community has never been quite clear. 

About four years ago a Co-operative 
Committee on School Health Mduca- 
tion was formed by representatives of 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education; the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation,and Recreation;the Association 
for Childhood Education Internation- 
al; and the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
committee undertook : 


Education 
in health 


(1) To learn directly from elementary-school 
personnel what they believe to be the most 
important health problems among elemen- 
tary-school children; (2) to learn directly from 
experts in the field of health and health edu- 
cation what they believe to be the most im- 
portant health problems of elementary- 
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school children; and (3) to make available to 
those concerned the problem data obtained 
with suggestions for their solution. 


Basic data on health needs were 
gathered from schools in ninety-one 
towns and cities located in thirty-two 
states. In addition, thirty-four authori- 
ties in the field of health contributed 
their thinking as to the most impor- 
tant health problems of children. The 
problems identified by health experts 
and elementary-school personnel were 
classified into eight major categories: 
(1) “Healthful School Living,” (2) 
“Nutrition,” (3) “Emotional Health,” 
(4) “Disease—Prevention and Con- 
trol,” (5) "Rest and Recreation,” 
(6) “Cleanliness,” (7) “Dental 
Health,” (8) “Vision and Hearing.” 

The findings of the committee are 
presented in a monograph of eighty- 
two pages entitled Mealth Needs of 
School Children: A Report of Problems 
as Seen by Teachers. The monograph is 
published by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 11 Elm Street, Oneonta, New 
York. 


£ 'urecrs 
in health 


The seven million young 
people now attending 
high school will soon be 
supplied with authentic information 
about career opportunities in the field 
of health. A nation-wide project, 
known as "Operation Health Careet 
Horizons," has been launched to help 
increase the pool of manpower the na- 
tion needs in health work. By bringing 
to the young people in our twenty-six 
thousand high schools information 0” 
a wide range of health-career oppor 
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tunities, the project is designed to 
open new channels of recruitment for 
the health professions and their sup- 
porting sources. 

This project, unique in its compre- 
hensiveness, is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Health Council with support 
from the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, one of 
the council’s sustaining members. 
“Operation Health Career Horizons” 
is a direct outgrowth of the council’s 
National Health Forum held last 
March. At that meeting leaders in ed- 
ucation joined with representatives of 
the forty-eight national health or- 
ganizations which comprise the coun- 
cil in recommending nation-wide ac- 
tion to bring health-career informa- 
tion to young people throughout the 
nation at the time they are making 
their career choices. 

The “Health Career Horizons" 
project will produce and distribute 
three publications: (1) a kit of mate- 
rials in the form of a guidebook for 
teachers and vocational counselors, 
(2) a brief leaflet for young people and 
their parents, and (3) a series of health 
posters for school and community use. 
The materials will be sponsored, ap- 
proved, and issued by the National 
Health Council. 

Three advisory committees, repre- 
senting the National Health Council, 
the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, and the Nation- 
al Vocational Guidance Association, 
have been appointed to advise the di- 
rector of the project, who is Howard 
Ennes, Bureau of Public Health of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Mrs. 
Zilpha C. Franklin, Health Careers, 
National Health Council, GPO Box 
1400, New York 1, New York. 


Help for ad- The September issue of 
ministrators the Administrator's Nole- 
book, published monthly 
by the Midwest Administration Cen- 
ter, University of Chicago, features a 
summary of research by J. J. Valenti. 
Professor Valenti, now at Loyola Uni- 
versity in Chicago, developed a scale 
designed to measure the attitudes of 
administrators and teachers toward 
the social role of the teacher. A revi- 
sion of the scale was used by T. Edison 
Smith in the measurement of leader- 
ship attitudes of teachers and admin- 
istrators in schools in Minnesota. 

Each four-page issue of the Admin- 
istrator’s Notcbook summarizes one or 
more research studies and raises per- 
tinent questions designed to assist 
school administrators in applying the 
findings of research to their own prob- 
Jems. 

During the first two yeas of its pub- 
lication, the Administrator’s Notebook 
was circulated without charge to ad- 
ministrators who requested it. The in- 
creased demand for the Notebook has 
made it necessary to establish an an- 
nual subscription charge of $2.00. Sub- 
scriptions to the Notebook may be sent 
to its editor, W. W. Savage, Midwest 
Administration Center, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. 


HAROLD A. ANDERSON 
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Wnuo's WHO ror DECEMBER 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by HAROLD A. ANDER- 
SON, director of field 
services and director of student teach- 
ing at the University of Chicago. 
SAMUEL MILLER BrowneELt, United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
identifies the most pressing problems 
in education and describes the efforts 
and proposals made by the federal 
government to assist the states and 
local communities in solving these 
problems. Virert E. HERRICK, profes- 
sor of education at the University of 
Wisconsin, considers advantages and 
disadvantages of the common ap- 
proaches to programs for improving 
instructional procedures and points 
out the need in all such programs for 
effective organizing centers. ARTHUR 
H. Mennes, principal of the Central 
High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
gives the results of an opinion poll to 
determine student preference for core 
or conventional classes. James F. 


FRASIER, supervisor of junior high 
school education in the public schools 
of Omaha, Nebraska, cites the failure 
of teacher-education institutions to 
provide for the preparation of junior 
high school teachers and reports re- 
sults of a study to determine desirable 
qualifications for these teachers. Ar- 
LAN O. PriINISTER, research associate 
in the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago, and MANNING 
M. PATTILLO, assistant professor of 
education in the same institution, pre- 
sent a list of selected references on 
higher education. 


Reviewers Pau. L. Dresser, head 


of books of the Board of Examin- 
ers at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


E. R. BnESLICH, associate professor 
emeritus of the teaching of mathe- 
matics, University of Chicago. 
GEORGE M. Kaiser, psychologist, 
Laboratory School, University of 
Chicago. 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN 


AMERICAN E 


SAMUEL MILLE 


United States Commiss 
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UR greatest national resource is 
found in the oncoming genera- 
tions. The security of America and the 
hopes of the free world depend on the 
ideas, the ideals, the ingenuity, and 
the competence of each generation of 
young people. And the complexities of 
today's world call for greater knowl- 
edge, skill, and understanding than 
ever before. Hence education, whether 
at home, at school, at church, or in our 
Schools, becomes more significant than 
ever. 

As we face the problems of educa- 
tion, we shall be guided by the wise 
principles of our forefathers: that the 
control and management of schools is 
properly a local and state function and 
that the federal government aid and 
promote the cause of education with- 
out interference. To those principles 
we are dedicated. 

Vigorous efforts are being made by 
the states and local communities to 
provide new school buildings and 

1 Address delivered at the Conference on 
Applying Research in Educational Adminis- 
tration held at the University of Chicago, July 
19-23, 1954, under the sponsorship of the Mid- 
west Administration Center, Co-operative Pro- 


gram in Educational Administration. 
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DUCATION! 


R BROWNELL 


sioner of Education 


teachers. Yet we find great inadequa- 
cies in the educational opportunities 
provided the youth of this nation. 


INCREASED ENROLMENTS 

Turning to the problems created by 
the recent large increases in pupil en- 
rolment in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and an anticipated in- 
crease in college enrolment, we may 
consider not only the current increases 
but also the expected continued in- 
creases up to 1960. Comparison of 
total enrolment of children aged five 
to seventeen from 1930 to 1953, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
shows a net increase of 6.4 million chil- 
dren, from 25.4 million to 31.8 million. 

The most notable changes in the 
holding power of schools are found in 
the early and the later age groups. For 
five-year-olds the increase in the per 
cent of children enrolled in schools is 
from 20 to almost 60. For six-year- 
olds it is from 66 to 98 per cent. Simi- 
larly, the proportion of sixteen- and 
seventeen-year-olds has risen between 
1930 and 1953 from about 57 per cent 
to 75 per cent. 

Increasing numbers of school-age 
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children ad larger percentages of chil- 
dren remaining in school are loading 
schools very heavily now, and they 
are likely to continue to do so in the 
future. 

One of the specific challenges facing 
America is the need to educate new 
millions of students. We have roughly 
11 million young people in the 15-19- 
year-old age group; approximately 16 
million children in the 5-9-year-old 
age group; and about 17 million 
youngsters in the group under five 
years. These rising waves of people to 
educate are clear calls to action. 

'The impact of these new millions of 
students on elementary schools, on 
high schools, and on colleges is obvi- 
ous. In 1954-55 we shall have approxi- 
mately 38 million students in school 
and college. Looking ahead, we can 
forecast at least 45 million enrolled in 
all levels of the educational system in 
1960, provided the facilities of housing 
and staff are available. These esti- 
mates of future enrolment are con- 
servative. If the trends for larger per- 
centages of five-, six-, and seven-ycar- 
olds to be in school and of sixteen-, 
seventeen-, and eighteen-year-olds to 
stay in school continue, the estimate 
of 45 million in 1960 will have to be re- 
vised upward. A future rise in enrol- 
ment beyond 1960 is to be expected in 
light of the larger number of family 
units which will develop in the 1960's. 

If we are to meet the individual and 
collective challenge these millions of 
young people constitute, we must pro- 
vide the kind of education which de- 
velops in each youth the skills and in- 
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sights to make him a productive citi- 
zen in a free republic. 


SHORTAGE OF SCHOOL FACILITIES 


These increases in enrolment have 
created another problem of tremen- 
dous proportions: the acute shortage 
of school facilities. Providing the 
necessary school buildings and equip- 
ment is complicated by past inaction. 
Today we do not start “at scratch.” 
Instead we have a deficit problem on 
our hands. 

In spite of record numbers of new 
facilities —47,000 new classrooms 
built in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more 
than 50,000 in 1953—we are still not 
keeping pace with increased birth 
rates and the greater holding power of 
schools. 

The Report of the Status Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey? reveals that 
in September, 1952, the nation was 
short 312,000 public elementary and 
secondary classrooms and related 
facilities. It is now estimated that for 
the school year 1954-55, the classroom 
shortage will be 370,000. During the 
next five years it will require 100,000 
classrooms for normal replacements 
and 250,000 classrooms to accommo- 
date a five-year enrolment increase. 
Thus, if we are to erase the backlog 
and care for the growing needs, it will 
be necessary to construct, during the 
next five years, approximately 720,000 
public elementary and secondary 


? Report of the Status Phase of the School Facili- 
ties Survey. Prepared by William O. Wilson and 
James Woofter. United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington: Government Printing Office 
1954. 
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classrooms and related facilities, at an 
estimated capital outlay investment of 
approximately 28 billion dollars. The 
present construction rate of approxi- 
mately 50,000 classrooms a year will 
have to be nearly tripled if we expect 
to provide adequate and satisfactory 
schoolhousing for the American boys 
and girls during the next five years. If 
present rates of construction are con- 
tinued over the next five years, we 
shall still have a backlog need of 
470,000 classrooms. This is the picture 
for public elementary and high 
schools. It does not include the needs 
for higher education. 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 


There is at present a shortage of 
124,480 teachers in American elemen- 
tary schools. The shortage exists be- 
cause of two factors: (1) newly quali- 
fied teachers are not sufficient to make 
up for those who leave the profession 
and (2) the numbers of pupils are in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Faced today with a decreasing num- 
ber of qualified teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools at the same time that the 
number of pupils is increasing, we are 
heading toward even more serious 
teacher shortages unless immediate 
action is taken. The birth rate in the 
United States is still rising. Further- 
more, high-school and college teacher 
shortages are ahead unless we train 
more teachers now. 


FUNCTIONAL ILLITERACY 


One national problem that costs the 
nation heavily in trained citizens is 
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that of functional illiteracy. If a 
"functional illiterate" is defined as an 
individual with less than five years of 
schooling, we find that approximately 
ten million adults are functional il- 
literates. And these are not just the 
older persons. In five states, 12-18 per 
cent of the 25-34-year-old group are 
functionally illiterate. In eleven other 
states, 4-12 per cent of these young 
adults have less than five years' 
schooling. The draft rejection rates for 
failure to pass the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test ran from 35 to 58 
per cent in nine states. The national 
average is 19.2 per cent. As a result 
some states are obviously called upon 
to provide more than their proportion- 
ate share of manpower for the armed 
forces. The concern of every state with 
the high functional illiteracy in certain 
states is thus apparent. 


HIGH DROP-OUT RATES 


The drop-out rate in many schools is 
another problem of great importance. 
The record of 1,000 children entering 
Grade V in the public schools in 1943 
indicates the possible relation of drop- 
outs to functional illiteracy, delin- 
quency, social and economic compe- 
tence, and military service. By the end 
of Grade VIII, nearly 200 of every 
1,000 had left school; by the end of 
Grade X, 200 more. Another 100 drop 
out in Grades XI and XII. In other 
words, just about half of the 1,000 
fifth-graders finish high school, al- 
though many who drop out have the 
ability to continue. 
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ABC'S OF THE NATION'S 
SCHOOL PROBLEM 


These facts—known more or less to 
all—we might consider the ABC's of 
the nation's school problems. They 
present, I think, the picture of a dy- 
namic nation increasing its potential 
power, building its greatest resource— 
youth— provided it perfects that raw 
material to be a resource and not a 
handicap. Children in a family, a 
town, or a nation can be the greatest 
headache and heartache and drain on 
adults or the greatest joy, satisfaction, 
incentive, and source of strength and 
security. We can see the problems of 
feeding, housing, education, clothing, 
and entertaining these children as a 
challenge or as a chore. I believe that 
most of our people see the situation as 
a challenge. They want to see ade- 
quate education provided. They want 
to see it provided by local communi- 
ties and states, rather than by the fed- 
eral government. They want it pro- 
vided as efficiently as possible. 


PROBLEMS REQUIRING STATE OR 
NATIONAL ACTION 


When we study the problems of the 
schools in any local community, we 
find that, up through the secondary- 
school level, communities have much 
more freedom to determine what shall 
be the amount and kind of school cur- 
riculum than most citizens realize. 
But many communities are limited in 
doing what they would like to do for 
school children by conditions that in- 
volve other districts, such as condi- 
tions controlled by state law and 
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hence requiring state legislative 
changes. Here local citizens! groups 
feel frustrated. Let me mention a few 
of the common problems requiring ac- 
tion at the state, or possibly national, 
level. 

1. School support.—Local school 
support in most school districts is lim- 
ited to the source of local taxation— 
the property tax. Most districts have 
not assessed property at its present 
value. In many cases they would be 
willing to do so in order to increase 
school-tax revenue, but, if they did 
and their neighbors did not, they 
would have to pay a higher portion of 
the county taxes, they would lose 
state “equalization” aid, or otherwise 
penalize themselves. A few states have 
taken steps to equalize assessment 
values on a state-wide basis. Until this 
is done in some way, it is virtually im- 
possible for states or the federal gov- 
ernment to determine which are really 
needy school districts, if aid is to be 
given to needy districts. 

2. School districting—There are 
about seventy thousand school dis- 
tricts in this country. In the past 
twenty years much progress has been 
made in eliminating inefficient dis- 
tricts, but there are still thousands of 
teachers in one-room schools teaching 
fewer than twelve children. With the 
shortage of prepared teachers, we can- 
not afford to put other children 0? 
one-half and one-third sessions while 
tying up these rural teachers. There 
are hundreds of high schools enrolling 
fewer than one hundred pupils, ma? 
located within easy bus distance of à 
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school that would be improved if the 
two or more districts combined. But 
some school districts would lose in 
state aid if they merged, because there 
are laws which hinder reorganization, 
or because there is no legislation, or 
because there is not enough tax incen- 
tive to encourage efficient districting. 

3. Slate support for capital outlay.— 
One way for states to encourage efi- 
cient districting and to relieve the 
local property tax, without increased 
state domination of curriculum is 
through use of state resources— 
money from sources other than the 
property tax—to assist in school con- 
struction. Few states have developed 
programs of loans, have guaranteed 
bonds to reduce local interest, or have 
made outright grants-in-aid to help 
School districts. They have not re- 
viewed their tax and bonded-debt 
limitations, most of which were de- 
veloped during depression conditions. 

4. Teacher certification.—One of the 
big elements in the shortage of pre- 
pared teachers is the loss each year of 
many who are not at the retirement 
age. We are seeking more facts on this 
problem, but some preliminary evi- 
dence indicates that such factors as 
these are involved. 

a) Some teachers, on 
eligibility for a minimum teacher pen- 
sion, shift to a job where they can also 
secure social security. It is possible 
that, if states were to make teachers 
eligible for social security in addition 
to present teacher retirement, they 
could, at a minimum cost, retain many 
experienced teachers. They would also 
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make teaching throughout a state 
more attractive as a career. 

b) Another loss seems to lie in the 
lack of uniform certification require- 
ments in the states. Experienced 
teachers moving to a new state some- 
times find that the steps needed to 
quality for certification are enough to 
prevent their putting in the time and 
effort. Local districts can do little 
about this; correction of the situation 
takes state action. 

c) Providing adequate, attractive 
colleges for teacher education, either 
as separate colleges or on university 
campuses, is beyond local school dis- 
tricts. Yet there is a relation between 
college enrolment and good college 
facilities and college recognition. 

These conditions are enough to 
point out that, in meeting the school 
needs of the country, we cannot stop 
at citizens! committees and action 
programs at the local level. It becomes 
evident that state action programs 
are needed. It takes planning and 
money to bring together citizens and 
educators for this planning. 


ACTION OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


What steps, if any, are being taken 
by the federal government to speed up 
more rapid, effective, and continued 
action on school problems at local, 
state, and the national level? I should 
like to mention four steps and com- 
ment on a fifth proposal. 

1. Schools in federally affected areas. 
—The first session of the Eighty-third 
Congress extended Acts 815 and 874 
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for school construction, operation, and 
maintenance of schools in federally 
affected areas. The amount involved 
in 1954 is $130,850,000. 

2. Reduction of federal taxes.—The 
federal government, by reducing fed- 
eral taxes, is making it easier for 
states and local communities to sup- 
port state and local activities—and 
this is without federal control. 

Congress has acted favorably on 
two proposals to help secure basic in- 
formation needed by citizens and edu- 
cators to improve education, namely, 
a proposal for an Advisory Committee 
on Education and an authorization for 
a co-operative research program. 

3. National Advisory Committee on 
Education.—In order that major edu- 
cational problems of national concern 
might receive careful study and fol- 
low-up, the administration proposed 
that there be appointed a committee 
of nine lay citizens, with three-year 
overlapping terms, as an Advisory 
Committee on Education to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This com- 
mittee, with the United States Com- 
missioner of Education as an ex officio 
member, would meet at least three 
times each year to consider education 
problems of broad national scope 
which need thorough study. The com- 
mittee would advise on the order of 
importance of such studies and recom- 
mend those that should be under- 
taken. Such studies would be made by 
task forces and might take two or 
three years for completion. The com- 
mittee would make recommendations 
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to the Secretary based on these studies 
and would also recommend to the Sec- 
retary action which should be taken 
from time to time to follow up the 
findings of the studies. This would 
provide, year after year, a series of 
studies on fundamental educational 
problems of broad national scope and 
would facilitate effective follow-up 
action. 

4. Co-operative rescarch programs — 
At present there is no way for the Of- 
fice of Education to take advantage of 
much potential research service avail- 
able in colleges, universities, or educa- 
tional agencies. In other fields, such as 
public health, co-operative research 
between the federal government and 
such agencies has shown great returns 
for each federal dollar spent. Co-op- 
erative research authority would pro- 
vide an opportunity to increase the re- 
search service of the Office of Educa- 
tion greatly without adding to the per- 
manent staff of the Office. A co-opera- 
tive research program will be started 
modestly in order to develop policies 
and procedures which will be most 
effective. 

5. State and White House Confer- 
ences on Education.—In order that 
proper consideration be given by citi- 
zens to the increasingly grave educa- 
tional problems, it was proposed that 
each state call a conference of citizens 
and educators to consider the prob- 
lems of preparing youth for its respon- 
sibilities. These conferences would 
center attention on the ways in which 
state and local resources could be 
mobilized. After these state confer- 
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ences have met and planned their edu- 
cational programs, representatives 
would come together in Washington 
from all the states to consider educa- 
tional problems in a national focus, 
but on the basis of grass-roots study. 
Citizen groups in towns and cities 
can get together easily and frequently. 
They can get the facts, study them 
along with the educators, arrive at 
reasonable plans of action, and then 
work to persuade others to favor the 
action program. The result has been 
approval of school-building bond is- 
sues and increased salary schedules in 
thousands of communities. School cur- 
riculums have been modified to reflect 
community needs and interests. Citi- 
zens have come to understand better 
what the schcols are doing and are 
trying to do and what they need. 
But many localities have found 
that, after going as far as they can, 
certain conditions are impeding fur- 
ther progress. Some of these are: 
Limitations in financing local school dis- 
tricts almost exclusively through property 
taxation 
Limitations on the 
school purposes 
Maximum ceilings on bonded indebtedness 


Difficulties in securing teachers because 
control budgets for 


rate of taxation for 


state legislatures 
teacher-cducation facilities 

Legal limitations on freedom to reorganize 
school districts 

Inequities that would result from raising 
local assessed valuations unless these are 
raised generally throughout the state 


These factors indicate that essential 
action on meeting some important 
school needs can be taken most effec- 
tively at the state level or only at the 
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state level. Because it is much more 
difficult and expensive to develop an 
action program at the state level than 
at the local community level, the ad- 
ministration proposes to help local and 
state groups. 

The State and White House Con- 
ference Bill provides the machinery to 
assist citizens in cach state to develop 
the kind of educational program they 
want and need. It makes it possible for 
representative citizens and educators 
to come together to do the preliminary 
pre-planning, study, and assembly of 
materials and proposals on pressing 
educational problems. Then a larger 
representative group of citizens and 
educators could come together to 
study the situation thus carefully pre- 
sented and could decide on an action 
program. 

The point is that we need to move 
faster than we are at present in mobi- 
lizing resources to sclve our education- 
al problems. 

In summary, we believe that the 
pattern of citizen-educator co-opera- 
tion on the local level is the soundest 
course. We believe that the federal 
government should assist and encour- 
age the states to bring together repre- 
sentative citizen-educator groups to 
work out such action programs, be- 
cause speed is needed and because it is 
more difficult to get state action pro- 
grams developed than local ones. 

The White House Conference would 
serve a complementary and a some- 
what different purpose. It would: 
Emphasize the importance of education to 

the national well-being 
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Report on the progress being made in the 
several states 

Summarize the resources available and need- 
ed to keep American education operating 
at the level essential for national security 
and well-being 

Demonstrate clearly what the citizens of the 
forty-eight states can do to meet their 
educational needs 

Give great impetus to the speed-up in edu- 
cational efforts needed in these coming 
years throughout the country 

Show citizens the nation-wide significance 
of local schooling 


I have no illusions that the State 
and White House Conferences will 
solve the problems of education in this 
country, but I believe that they can 
be, and will be, important and helpful. 
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This proposal will provide aid to 
states and localities by the federal 
government which in no way imposes 
federal controls. It also will provide 
evidence, not now available, to show 
whether our citizens believe that the 
federal government should maintain 
its present relationships to education, 
do more, or do less. 

The growth in citizen interest and 
concern about the schools of the na- 
tion, teamed with the efforts of well- 
prepared educators, is the unbeatable 
force that will accomplish what we 
know needs to be accomplished. The 
effort to be exerted is not something 
that can be temporary. Improving our 
schools is a long-range job. 
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[ie ATTEMPTS to help teachers im- 
prove their instructional practices, 
much attention has been paid to the 
nature of the personal and group dy- 
namics which are important in under- 
standing and modifying individual 
and group behavior. The attention of 
this article, however, without mini- 
mizing the importance of the latter, is 
on the nature of the problem or prob- 
lem area which serves to focus and or- 
ganize the activities of teacher and 
staff in programs of educational im- 
provement. It is the thesis of this dis- 
cussion that the problem or problem 
area which serves as the organizing 
and developmental center for the ac- 
tivities of a group of people has not 
been given the attention it deserves as 
a definer of appropriate intellectual 
and social processes, as a limiter and 
determiner of organization and con- 
tinuities of group and staff work, and 
as an assurer of actual changes in 
teacher behavior. 

'The material presented here does 
not document this point of view com- 
pletely, but it is argued that the merit 
of this general proposition is made 
more explicit by an examination of 
five commonly used approaches to ed- 


ucational improvement: (1) improve- 
ment through the identification and 
definition of the objectives of the edu- 
cational program, (2) improvement 
through the development of subject 
areas of the curriculum, (3) improve- 
ment through development of pro- 
grams of child study, (4) improvement 
through the recording and analysis of 
learning episodes, and (5) improve- 
ment through programs of action re- 
search. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH DEFINITION 
OF OBJECTIVES 


There are many good things to be 
said about the attempts of teachers to 
define their educational purposes.! Be- 
cause objectives are one of the essen- 
tials of any learning experience, all 
projects related to the teaching- 
learning situation must, at some 
point, consider the role and function 
of objectives. Therefore objectives at 
the over-all level of definition involve 
every teacher, every child, every area 

1 Nolan C. Kearney, Elementary School Ob- 
jectives. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1953. On a national basis this study by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation illustrates all the problems 


of this approach to be found also on the local 
level. 
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of the curriculum. Difliculties arise, 
however, when there is an attempt to 
move from this over-all level of defini- 
tion to the particulars of each subject 
area and of each teacher's responsibil- 
ity. 

First, while improvement through 
definition of objectives seems to bea 
logical first-things-first place to start, 
psychologically the definition of objec- 
tives is not the problem of initial pri- 
mary importance for teachers in their 
work with children. Objectives need a 
referent point, and, toa teacher, that 
referent point is the child and the 
things the child is doing. 

A second difficulty is the broad 
which exists between lists of objec- 
tives and instructional practices. 
Many teachers have Spent long hours 
defining objectives and then did not 
know what to use the objectives for 
other than to make fine statements in 
the newspaper or to put them on the 
back of report cards. There is need for 
a clearer conception of the role and 
function of objectives in instruction, 
Teachers have this Conception of the 
function of objectives in evaluation? 
but often do not grasp its significance 
for teaching and learning. 

One important aspect of this second 
difficulty stems from the level of defi- 
nition. The whole staff sees how it can 
operate in defining the over- 
tives of an educational pro 
has difficulty in grasping th 
of these general statements t. 

? Eugene R, Smith, Ralph W. 
the Evaluation Staff, Com 


tion of School and College, Appraising and 
Recording Student Progress, PP- 3-34. New 
York Harper & Bros , 1912. i 
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cific objectives of each subject field. 
This difficulty is caused by the fact 
that the specific instructional objec- 
tives of a subject field are derived, not 
from the general statements of pur- 
pose for the educational program as a 
whole, but from the nature of the sub- 
ject field itself. This dilemma forces a 
staff to divide into subject or grade- 
level groups, which then go in their 
various separate and frequently inde- 
pendent and competing directions. 
Fundamentally, this approach to 
educational improvement is of great 
value in emphasizing an essential GU 
ponent of all learning —the identifica- 
tion and definition of important edu- 
cational goals. Its weakness stems 
from the lack of related application 
points which have high face velai 
for teachers and for the education? 
" m 
experiences that children have 
school. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SUBJECT AREAS 
to edu- 
peen 
ous 
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group with an organizing center of 
high visibility. Unlike work on objec- 
tives, teachers see work on a subject 
area as having the potential, at least, 
for helping them meet their daily 
teaching responsibilities. Another ma- 
jor advantage of this approach is that 
work in a subject area will force a stall 
to consider at some time the essential 
components of all learning—objec- 
tives, selecting and organizing learn- 
ing activities, materials, evaluation, 
planning, and children—in a familiar 
context which gives these components 
meaning and significance. 

Like all good things, however, this 
approach oflers some real problems. 
While objectives need an application 
point to make them usable and mean- 
ingful, a particular subject area repre- 
sents only one of many such areas in 
an educational program. For this rea- 
son, projects organized around subject 
fields will always suffer from the fact 
that different subjects compete for 
attention, time, major emphasis, 
space, and facilities. This approach, 
then, is constantly concerned with 
problems of relations among subject 
fields and of methods for involving all 
people in the different areas, at differ- 
ent levels, at appropriate times. This 
fact is responsible for the insistence on 
the part of teachers for programs of 
in-service education organized on a 
grade and department basis—a form 
of organization which frequently pre- 
vents the examination of the nature 
ànd scope of the over-all program, 
Which is so important. 

A subject field, moreover, is funda- 
mentally a geographic definition of a 
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portion of the curriculum: it defines an 
area, with boundaries, a topography, 
and various phenomena and facts. 
This kind of definition, while pointing 
out a place for the staff to look, does 
not define what they should look at. 
As a consequence, subject areas are 
attacked in many wondrous ways. 
Frequently these ways are based on 
little or no thought as to what the im- 
portant components of a subject field 
are or what are the significant things 
to study and improve. Perhaps most 
serious in this approach is the absence 
of any frame of values—so necessary 
in any program of improvement—for 
making decisions on the relative im- 
portance of alternative procedures, 
materials, and activities. 


COMPARISON OF 1WO APPROACHES 


An examination of these two ap- 
proaches indicates that any project 
which attempts to help teachers im- 
prove their instructional procedure 
should permit the kind of examination 
and study which will enable teachers 
to become aware of the breadth or 
range of things important, to examine 
their possible relations, and to per- 
ceive their extensions to future activi- 
ties. Each of the two approaches con- 
sidered has contributed an essential 
aspect of an in-service program, but 
neither has been complete in itself. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH PROGRAMS 
OF CHILD STUDY 


Perhaps the child-study programs 
developed by Prescott? at the Univer- 
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of the curriculum. Difliculties arise, 
however, when there is an attempt to 
move from this over-all level of defini- 
tion to the particulars of each subject 
area and of each teacher’s responsibil- 
ity. 

First, while improvement through 
definition of objectives seems to be a 
logical first-things-first place to start, 
psychologically the definition of objec- 
tives is not the problem of initial pri- 
mary importance for teachers in their 
work with children. Objectives need a 
referent point, and, to a teacher, that 
referent point is the child and the 
things the child is doing. 

A second difficulty is the broad gap 
which exists between lists of objec- 
tives and instructional practices. 
Many teachers have spent long hours 
defining objectives and then did not 
know what to use the objectives for 
other than to make fine statements in 
the newspaper or to put them on the 
back of report cards. There is need for 
a clearer conception of the role and 
function of objectives in instruction. 
Teachers have this conception of the 
function of objectives in evaluation? 
but often do not grasp its significance 
for teaching and learning. 

One important aspect of this second 
difficulty stems from the level of defi- 
nition. The whole staff sees how it can 
operate in defining the over-all objec- 
tives of an educational program but 
has difficulty in grasping the relation 
of these general statements to the spe- 

? Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. Tyler, and 
the Evaluation Stafi, Commission on the Rela- 
tion of School and College. Appraising and 


Recording Student Progress, pp. 3-34. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942, 
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cific objectives of each subject field. 
This difficulty is caused by the fact 
that the specific instructional objec- 
tives of a subject field are derived, not 
from the general statements of pur- 
pose for the educational program as a 
whole, but from the nature of the sub- 
ject field itself. This dilemma forces a 
staff to divide into subject or grade- 
level groups, which then go in their 
various separate and frequently inde- 
pendent and competing directions. 

Fundamentally, this approach to 
educational improvement is of great 
value in emphasizing an essential com- 
ponent of all learning—the identifica- 
tion and definition of important edu- 
cational goals. Its weakness stems 
from the lack of related application 
points which have high face validity 
for teachers and for the educational 
experiences that children have in 
school. 


IMPROVEMENT TIIROUGII DEVELOP- 
MENT OF SUBJECT AREAS 


The time-honored approach to edu- 
cational improvement has been 
through attempts to improve various 
subject fields. The argument is simple 
and direct: since our educational pro- 
gram is divided into subject units, 
why not use these units as the place 
where we start working on the educa- 
tional program? The critical place to 
start is in the subject area where the 
need is greatest—usually where public 
opinion or an achievement test has 
pointed to the greatest deficiency. _ 

This approach has good points 1n 
its favor. A subject field, such as read- 
ing or science, provides any working 
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group with an organizing center of 
high visibility. Unlike work on objec- 
tives, teachers see work on a subject 
area as having the potential, at least, 
for helping them meet their daily 
teaching responsibilities. Another ma- 
jor advantage of this approach is that 
work in a subject area will force a staff 
to consider at some time the essential 
components of all learning—objec- 
tives, selecting and organizing learn- 
ing activities, materials, evaluation, 
planning, and children—in a familiar 
context which gives these components 
meaning and significance. 

Like all good things, however, this 
approach offers some real problems. 
While objectives need an application 
point to make them usable and mean- 
ingful, a particular subject area repre- 
sents only one of many such areas in 
an educational program. For this rea- 
son, projects organized around subject 
fields will always sufler from the fact 
that different subjects compete for 
attention, time, major emphasis, 
space, and facilities. This approach, 
then, is constantly concerned with 
problems of relations among subject 
fields and of methods for involving all 
people in the different areas, at differ- 
ent levels, at appropriate times. This 
fact is responsible for the insistence on 
the part of teachers for programs of 
in-service education organized on a 
grade and department basis—a form 
of organization which frequently pre- 
vents the examination of the nature 
and scope of the over-all program, 
which is so important. 

A subject field, moreover, is funda- 
mentally a geographic definition of a 
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portion of the curriculum: it defines an 
area, with boundaries, a topography, 
and various phenomena and facts. 
This kind of definition, while pointing 
out a place for the staff to look, does 
not define what they should look at. 
As a consequence, subject areas are 
attacked in many wondrous ways. 
Frequently these ways are based on 
little or no thought as to what the im- 
portant components of a subject field 
are or what are the significant things 
to study and improve. Perhaps most 
serious in this approach is the absence 
of any frame of values—so necessary 
in any program of improvement—for 
making decisions on the relative im- 
portance of alternative procedures, 
materials, and activities. 


COMPARISON OF 1WO APPROACHES 


An examination of these two ap- 
proaches indicates that any project 
which attempts to help teachers im- 
prove their instructional procedure 
should permit the kind of examination 
and study which will enable teachers 
to become aware of the breadth or 
range of things important, to examine 
their possible relations, and to per- 
ceive their extensions to future activi- 
ties. Each of the two approaches con- 
sidered has contributed an essential 
aspect of an in-service program, but 
neither has been complete in itself. 


IMPROVEMENT THROUGH PROGRAMS 
OF CHILD STUDY 


Perhaps the child-study programs 
developed by Prescott? at the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago and later at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland are well enough 
known to be representative of this ap- 
proach to the improvement of educa- 
tional programs. 

The values of this approach are 
many. Child-study programs deal 
with the center in learning—the child 
—and focus the attention of all teach- 
ers on the major point of action and 
application in all teaching. For this 
reason, programs of child study can be 
used by all teachers irrespective of 
level of work and area of interest. 
Child-study programs, however, have 
been more successful with elementary- 
School teachers than with high-schcol 
teachers. Most  elementary-school 
teachers deal with only one group of 
children and thus are in a better posi- 
tion than are high-school teachers to 
observe, and to apply the results to, 
specific children. 

Child study is, moreover, the first 
approach to the improvement of in- 
structional practices which has cen- 
tered on an aspect of the educational 
program—children—which has simi- 
lar validity for both teachers and par- 
ents. This kind of study is easily un- 
derstood by the communities that 
schools serve. For the first time, too, 
in the approaches considered, the sci- 
entific method has been made an in- 


ment and ‘Teacher Personnel. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1945, 

b) Elizabeth Zimmermann and Virgil E. 
Herrick, *A Child Study Program: One Phase 
of a Cooperative Study,” Educational Adminis- 


tration and. Supervision, XXXV (April, 1949), 
193-205. 
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tegral part of the method of work. 
The importance of careful observa- 
tion, formulating hypotheses, post- 
poning judgment, trying out ideas, 
and predicting and testing conse- 
quences is constantly being demon- 
strated to teachers. Through this ap- 
proach, teachers gain insights into 
children and into themselves which 
can be applied to their teaching at any 
time. In addition, focusing the atten- 
tion on the child takes the pressure off 
the teacher and frequently permits 
him to examine his own teaching in à 
relaxed and constructive fashion. 

Some of the major difficulties of the 
programs of child development, other 
than the common danger that any 
definite program may become ritual- 
ized, grow fundamentally out of the 
relation of child study to instruction 
and curriculum. Many teachers find it 
hard to relate child study to what they 
are doing in reading, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, and history, because for most pro- 
grams the child is not the organizing 
center for the instructional program. 
The subject matter, the instructional 
materials, the facts and skills to be 
learned are, for most teachers, the or- 
ganizing foci, and children are related 
to these. Teachers, therefore, resist 
making, or try too hard to make, ap- 
plications of child study to their teach- 
ing. As a consequence, while children 
are treated better, it is likely that 
little or no change in the instructiona 
program or practice takes place. Child 
study needs a theory of curriculum to 
go along with a theory of growth and 
development. 
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IMPROVEMENT THROUGH USE 
OF LEARNING EPISODES 


One way to relate child study to in- 
structional activities is to have teach- 
ers look at their teaching situations 
and keep a short record of what is ac- 
tually said and done.* This record can 
then be studied for the purpose of see- 
ing how children, objectives, ideas, 
skills, materials, subject areas, and 
teaching procedures all go together in 
a desirable educational program. 

One of the advantages of this ap- 
proach is that the attention of the 
staff is focused on ongoing learning ac- 
tivities in which children and the 
teacher are the active agents. This 
kind of organizing center has tremen- 
dous immediate significance and va- 
lidity for a teacher. The argument 
supporting this approach is that, if 
one wishes to help teachers make 
changes in the learning activities of 
children, a good place to start is to 
help them look at these activities in 
a constructive, analytical fashion. 

The process of observing, recording, 
and analyzing learning episodes forces 
the teacher to consider all the impor- 
tant components of curriculum and 
instruction and, what is more impor- 
tant, to look at them operating in 
some meaningful relation to one an- 
other. One of the advantages of this 
approach is that the necessity to con- 
sider all learning components in a 
meaningful relationship affords the 

* Virgil E. Herrick and James Knight, ‘Child 
Study and the Improvement of the Educational 


Program," Elementary School Journal, LH 
(March, 1951), 371-79. 
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teacher a basis for making desirable 
changes in instructional procedures. 

Some of the difficulties of this ap- 
proach stem from the fact that, in ef- 
fect, the teacher is trying to observe 
himself in a complex learning situa- 
tion where he is the central figure. 
This makes it difficult to obtain good 
records and difficult for the teacher to 
look at himself and the children objec- 
tively and critically. Any examination 
of an episode is an examination of the 
teacher and, indirectly, of his profes- 
sional prestige. Some teachers feel 
that this is like undressing with the 
window shade up. 

Disregarding the personal nature of 
recorded episodes, they are, like all 
complex, dynamic social and educa- 
tional situations, difficult to analyze. 
Again, there is need for a comprehen- 
sive curriculum theory to guide the 
study of learning episodes—to help 
teachers know what to look at, what 
to relate, and what to generalize 
about. Learning episodes are two-di- 
mensional in the sense that insights 
gained from their study can be ap- 
plied to other teaching situations and 
that, similarly, insights or under- 
standings gained in other areas can be 
applied directly to the episodes being 
examined. The two-dimensional qual- 
ity of a learning episode is the basis for 
one of its difficulties, namely, the need 
for paying proper attention to the im- 
portant instructional and curricular 
problems which grow out of its analy- 
sis. This approach combines the val- 
ues of child study—the stress on chil- 
dren as the center of attention and the 
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use of the scientific method of learn- 
ing—within an educational context 
which gives that study curricular sig- 
nificance. 


IMPROVEMENT TII ROUGH ACTION 
RESEARCH 


Improvement through action re- 
search? is based on the hypothesis that 
educational improvement is founded 
on responsible analysis, generalizing, 
and action by teachers when dealing 
with their educational problems. The 
nature of the problem attacked is not 
too important as long as it provides an 
opportunity for adequate definition, 
hypothesizing, collecting and analyz- 
ing data, generalizing, and the use of 
these generalizations to improve the 
problem situation. 

The major contribution of this ap- 
proach is its emphasis on the use of the 
scientific method of problem-solving, 
which can be applied to any problem 
by any individual or group. Further, 
it emphasizes the intent behind all 
learning: the positive, constructive 
use of the learning product to influ- 
ence and improve future action and 
behavior. An important part of this 
process is the effort to bring the 
proper resources and knowledge to the 
solution of the problem under consid- 
eration. Practice in this method and 
procedure by the teacher and staff 
should make them more willing and 
able to use this same procedure with 
children. 


5 Stephen M. Corey, Action Research To 
Improve School Practices. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1953. 
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Since many of the problems to be 
attacked through action research in- 
volve the efforts of more than one per- 
Son, co-operative efforts become an 
important but not unique part of this 
approach. Thus the increased com- 
petency of teachers to work co-opera- 
tively to solve their problems through 
scientific procedures is the basis upon 
which the action-research appreach 
makes its contribution to the problem 
of continued educational improve- 
ment. Unfortunately, action-research 
activities are usually limited to a small 
portion of an educational program and 
to relatively few persons. 

Action-research programs, like 
other approaches to curriculum im- 
provement, lack a theory of curricu- 
lum to relate the contribution made 
by the study of specific problems to 
the total program and to indicate the 
need for the related and necessary 
studies which could insure improve- 
ment along a broad front. It is true 
that an action-research program has 
an inherent safeguard on this point if 
each problem studied js followed 
through and its consequences for edu- 
cational improvement are thoroughly 
exploited. . 

A major problem of this approach 18 
the common one of teacher security 
and skill in doing research on educa- 
tional problems. Action research takes 
time; teachers are not experienced 
and skilled in logical processes; and 
research techniques of gathering and 
analyzing data and many of the meth- 
ods necessary for dealing with emer- 
gent ongoing problems still need to b€ 
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developed. Problems of instruction 
and curriculum are perhaps the most 
difficult to attack by research. In ad- 
dition to the problem of data collec- 
tion and analysis, there is, in most if 
not all action-research projects, the 
problem of making judgments on the 
basis of sets of educational values and 
philosophic positions not necessarily a 
part of the project or of its data. This 
problem, however, is not restricted to 
the action-rescarch approach. Any at- 
tempt to modify educational practice 
will always demand that a teacher or 
staff consider the need for value judg- 
ments at some point in the improve- 
ment process. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION 


An examination of these five ap- 
proaches to educational improvement 
suggests the following conclusions. 

1. All these approaches have em- 
phasized important and necessary 
components of instruction and curric- 
ulum—objectives, subject areas, chil- 
dren, instructional situations, and the 
Scientific method. Yet each approach 
suffers from the absence of the others. 
Does this mean that any adequate at- 
tempt to help teachers improve their 
instructional practice should include 
many, if not all, of the important as- 
pects indicated above? Do we need to 
seek multiple and related approaches 
to curriculum improvement rather 
than the one golden road to the good 
life? 

2. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these various approaches scem 
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to be determined by the extent to 
which the action points of teacher and 
staff effort are directly and necessarily 


_a part of the teaching and instruc- 


tional situation. Does this suggest 
that any adequate attempt to help 
teachers improve their instructional 
position should use an organizing cen- 
ter which is intimately a part of their 
teaching activities, is comprehensive 
enough to include all the necessary 
components of instruction and cur- 
riculum, and has the kind of continu- 
ity which would insure a personal and 
educational future? 

The organizing centers for pro- 
grams of instructional improvement 
apparently should have the following 
characteristics for teachers: 


a) A sense of significance —The teach- 
ers must feel that the project being 
worked on will make some desir- 
able difference in their important 
educational responsibilities. Gen- 
erally, the child, learning episodes, 
and the problem for action re- 
search provide this sense of im- 
portance for teachers. 

b) The quality of accessibility.— 
Teachers must feel that the ave- 
nues to, and the tocls for working 
on, the organizing center are avail- 
able to them. They must feel that 
their present experience and abili- 
ties will enable them to make a 
successful start. Approaches in- 
volving the child, a subject area, 
and a learning episode have this 
quality of high immediate accessi- 


bility. 
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c) An adequate breadth or scobe.—The 
organizing center must be compre- 
hensive enough to include (2) 
many, if not most, of the impor- 
tant components of curriculum and 
(2) a sufficient range of activities 
for the members of the group who 
are to work on a project. A good 
organizing center must provide 
many degrees of freedom and re- 
sponsibility for teacher participa- 
tion and application. All five ap- 
proaches, if properly utilized, have 
the potentiality for meeting this 
characteristic, 

d) A capacity for organizing and relat- 
ing.—The organizing center for an 
in-service program must have the 
capacity for doing just that. Objec- 
tives and a subject area as ap- 
proaches have less of the organiz- 
ing characteristic than do child 
study, the learning episode, and 
the problem selected for action re- 
search because the activities and 
the staff work important in their 
development cannot be easily tied 
to them. 

A capacity for development.—The 

organizing center must have the 

capacity for going somewhere—for 
appropriate extensions in time, in 
ideas, in action, and in relation- 
ships. It must have this quality of 
continuity at a high level. All the 
approaches studied have the po- 
tential for meeting this character- 
istic if appropriate problems or as- 
pects are selected for teacher or 

Staff action. Again the child, learn- 

ing episodes, and research prob- 


S 


lems have higher potentiality than 

the others for this developmental 

characteristic of a good organizing 
center. 

3. The value of any approach to in- 
structional improvement is enhanced 
when the important intellectual and 
Social processes of learning and devel- 
opment are necessary and continuous 
parts of staff activities and work. 
Among these intellectual and social 
processes, the scientific method and 
the essentials of group co-operative 
work stand very high as important 
components of any effort to improve 
the competency of teachers and staff 
to make desirable changes in the edu- 
cational program for which they are 
responsible, 


4. Examination of these five ap- 
proaches to school improvement has 
revealed the common lack of effective 
means for decision-making. Notably 
absent is a framework of values or 
value referents which would be useful 
in relating the persistent problem of 
curriculum and instruction to the 
bases upon which decisions about 
them could be made. Programs de- 
signed to improve educational activi- 
ties, besides needing effective organiz- 
ing centers, are in still greater need of 
à framework for thinking about, and 
relating on some meaningful basis, the 
important components of those pro- 
grams. Programs of in-service edu- 
cation, like programs of curriculum 
development, need a comprehensive 
theory of curriculum to give them 
perspective and direction. 
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WHAT STUDENTS THINK OF INTEGRATED CUR- 
RICULAR PRACTICES IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


ARTHUR H. MENNES 


Central High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


ANY ATTEMPTS have been made 
to change the organization and 
pattern of classroom instruction on 
the secondary-school level. In recent 
years the most frequent type of exper- 
imentation in reorganization has been 
the change from the single-period, 
separate-subject organization to the 
double-period, integrated-course or- 
ganization. 


DESIGN OF THIS STUDY 


This study was limited to three high 
schools in Wisconsin, namely, Sheboy- 
gan Central, Sheboygan North, and 
Neenah high schools. The investiga- 
tion included 436 students in sixteen 
tenth-grade classes. Each student in 
the integrated class was matched with 
a student in the regular tenth-grade 
curriculum. The criteria for matching 
were sex, intelligence, chronological 
age, reading level, and socioeconomic 
background. The study is based on 
data for the school years 1947-48, 
1948-49, and 1949-50. 

Teachers and administrators in 
these three high schools expressed a 
willingness to experiment with a few 
classes, using a double period in which 
English and world history would be in- 
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tegrated or unified. The two subjects 
would be appropriately correlated, 
and their relations would be made an 
integrated part of the classroom in- 
struction. This conception would give 
special emphasis to interests, mean- 
ings, and relations involved. In many 
areas the topics would correlate into 
broader units, such as democracy, in- 
ternational relations, personality 
traits, study of self, occupations, reli- 
gion, and the like. 

The teachers agreed to plan the 
classroom activities with the students. 
The classes were to be organized so 
that they would function chiefly 
through group action. The role of the 
teacher in teacher-student planning 
was to be that of a group leader, as- 
sisting the students to reach their 
goals. In this experiment, teachers 
taught alone; they taught paired as a 
team for a double period; or they used 
the crisscross arrangement of having 
classes scheduled so that the two 
teachers exchanged classes. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CONVENTIONAL 
AND INTEGRATED CLASSES 


Although some teachers of the con- 
ventional classes used many of the 
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practices of the unified course, in gen- 
eral the characteristics of the conven- 
tional classes were as follows: 


1. The classroom provided a restricted 
form of experience based on assignments in 
textbooks. 

2. Instruction was in separate subjects, 
namely, English and world history, a class in 
cach subject mecting for a single period. 

3. There was a set course of study to be 
followed. 

4. The primary objective of the classroom 
instruction was the learning of the content 
and skills of each subject. 


The teachers of the integrated 
classes volunteered to experiment with 
the following characteristics and ob- 
jectives: 

1. To unify the subject matter: 

4) By scheduling two successive class pe- 
riods. Thus provision was made to use 
larger patterns of instruction, with 
wider scope and longer time blocks. 

b) By correlating and fusing English and 
world history. 

c) By using a wide variety of materials. 

d) By recognizing the basic social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of the 
world today. 

e) By developing an appreciation of his- 
torical knowledge and English skills in 
everyday living. 

f) By teaching the basic tenets of democ- 
racy. 

2. To stress individual and group guidance: 

a) By helping students, at every opportu- 
nity, to accept social as well as personal 
responsibility. 

^) By studying cach student's record in 
relation to his own characteristics and 
growth. 

c) By using every means possible to help 
the student evaluate himself, 

d) By helping students to work and get 
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along with, and to be concerned about 
the welfare of, other persons. 

e) By promoting physical and mental 
health. 


J) By using every opportunity to develop 


in the student a broad pattern of in- 
lerests and appreciations for the 
things worth while, including reading 
widely, participating in the activities 
of the school, dances, informal discus- 
sions, committee work, and the like. 

g) By helping the student, through guid- 
ance, to follow a vocation for which he 
is best suited. y 


- To place emphasis on student-teacher 


planning in the classroom: 

a) By using a democratic class organiza- 
lion, so that students function chiefly 
through group activities. 

b) By using every opportunity for stu- 
dents to plan with the teacher concern- 
ing purposes, activities, procedures for 
research and study, and planning for 
the general conduct of the class. 


- To develop the ability to think critically: 


4) By teaching students correct proce- 
dure in interpretation of data. 

b) By teaching them logical argumenta- 
tion and recognition of fallacies in the 
arguments of others. 

©) By teaching students how to make 
sound generalizations. 


- To develop good work habits and study 


skills: 

a) By teaching students the wise use of 
library facilities. 

b) By teaching them how to use books 
efficiently. 

c) By teaching students how to read 
newspapers and books with discrimi- 
nation. 

d) By teaching students to use all the r€- 
sources possible to gain reliable infor 
mation. . 

e) By teaching them discrimination 1! 
use of audio-visual aids, including 
movies, radio, and television. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN TWO TYPES 
OF CLASSES 


A series of achievement tests was 
administered in the fall and again in 
the spring, and comparison was made 
of the results. A pilot study was first 
conducted at Central High School. 
The following year, achievement of the 
unified classes in Central, North, and 
Neenah high schools was compared 
with achievement of the traditional 
classes in English, world history, social 
usage, critical-mindedness, school ad- 
justment, information about the li- 
brary, social skills, and reading. 

On the whole, it may be inferred 
from the achievement-test results re- 
ported elsewhere! that students en- 
rolled in the unified classes compare 
favorably in fundamental skills and 
knowledges with the students in the 
traditional classes. Students in the ex- 
perimental classes gained more than 
those in the conventional classes in the 
objectives measured by tests in Eng- 
lish, world history, social usage, criti- 
cal-mindedness, school adjustment, 
information about the library, and in 
skills measured by Wrightstone's So- 
cial Studies Abilities Test and by read- 
ing tests. 


STUDENT OPINION OF THE 
UNIFIED CLASSES 


How do the students feel about the 
unified course organization one, two, 
and three years after taking this 


1 Arthur H. Mennes, “The Effectiveness of 
Multiple-Period Curricular Practices in High 
School English and Social Studies," Journal of 
Experimental Education (forthcoming). 
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course? A questionnaire was designed 
to discover the students’ opinions 
about the integrated course. The ques- 
tionnaire was prefaced with these 
statements: 

Will you check and answer the items in 
this questionnaire? Feel free to express your 
honest opinions. Your answers will help to 
determine whether we should continue with 
this experiment. 


Questionnaires were mailed or ad- 
ministered to 258 students in, and 
graduates of, the three high schools 
conducting the experiment. One group 
consisted of eleventh-grade students; 
another, of twelfth-grade students; 
and a third group consisted of gradu- 
ates who had been out of school one 
year. These students had been mem- 
bers of the integrated classes in their 
Sophomore year in high school 
(Grade X). 

The average return of question- 
naires from the three schools was 92 
per cent. The 8 per cent loss was due 
to the fact that students had moved 
out of town and a few graduates could 
not be located. It is interesting to note 
that some of the graduates were at- 
tending schools of higher learning, 
others were in military service, and 70 
per cent were employed in their home 
communities. 

Procedures, activities, and education- 
al outcomes.—From the completed 
questionnaires came a variety of in- 
formation, including informal com- 
ments and appended notations. In or- 
ganizing the data for presentation, the 
writer felt that some broad areas or 
problems of the integrated course 
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should be studied. The questionnaire 
was constructed to cover the proce- 
dures, activities, and educational out- 
comes of the unified classes, in addi- 
tion to other areas. Here the students 
were asked six questions: 

1. In general, were you satisfied or dis- 


satisfied with the integrated classes in Eng- 
]ish and world history? 
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5. Have you had as many opportunities 
in the integrated classes as in the convention- 
al class to participate in committee work? 

6. Were English and history more mean- 
ingful as result of correlation? 


The students’ responses to these six 
questions are presented in Table 1. If 
an average of the students’ responses 
to the questions on procedures, activi- 


TABLE 1 


PREFERENCE OF CORE AND CONVENTIONAL CLASSES BY 237 HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS AND RECENT GRADUATES* 


STUDENTS STUDENTS STUDENTS 
PREFERRING PREFERRING PREFERRING 
reü Core MORE Corr Sae Core LESS 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
1. Integrated classes in English and world 
history vs. conventional classes....... 197 | 83.1 34 14.4 6 2.5 
2. Satisfaction with activities.......... 229 96.6 4 1,7 4 1.7 
3. Opportunities for development of indi- 
WIGUALISEDIS ssc ies enar atm snes iene as 224 94.5 12 5d 1 4 
4. Opportunity of planning classwork....| 229 96.6 8 Sed Macon bm rit 
5. Opportunity to participate in com- 
TITLE CWO sca. esse ors te, wa neoreatare ats v 221 93.2 16 648. lacu ay 
6. Making English and history more| 
MHEADIN GED, Louie TE T da we 4 190 80.2 42 17.7 i 2.1 
7. Encouragement to participate in school 
activities and welfare in the school... 161 67.9 74 31.2 2 8 
8. Carrying out objectives............. 197 83.1 40 36:9: cies or Saline” 
9. Choice between integrated and regular 
[I0 MAREM, AERE Rip] oV 218. ||.-9270: |. ucsceos y senna 19 8.0 


* The average return of questionnaires from the three schools was 92 per cent. There were 258 questionnaires 


and 237 responses. 


2. In general, were you satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with the activities used in the inte- 
grated classes (group planning, panels, field 
trips, etc.)? 

3. In regard to opportunities for develop- 
ment of individual skills, such as speaking to 
the group, use of library, reading of news- 
papers, did you receive more help, about the 
same, or less help in the integrated classes? 

4. In regard to opportunity of planning 
your class work, did you receive more help, 
the same, or less help in the integrated 
classes? 


ties, and educational outcomes were 
taken, 90.7 per cent of the students re- 
Sponding would be found to have 
more satisfaction with integrated 
classes than with the convention 
classes; 8.2 per cent, the same satis- 
faction; and 1.1 per cent, less satis- 
faction. 

The following statements, listed i” 
order of frequency, summarize the i?” 
formal comments made by students 0P 


X 


^— 
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the questionnaire concerning class- 
room practices they thought desirable 
in the integrated classes: 


The variety of activities, including field trips 
and panels (mentioned more than 200 
times) 

The group activities, including group plan- 
ning, committee meetings, group think- 
ing, and co-operation (mentioned more 
than 200 times) 

The democratic atmosphere of the class— 
chances to express one's self and to devel- 
op leadership 

'The correlation of subject matter, which 
made work more interesting and mean- 
ingful 

Knowing the teachers and fellow-students 
better, and the friendly feeling that this 
increased intimacy created 

'The opportunities of speaking to a group and 
of discussing problems 

The study of current problems, and the use 
made of the library 

'The longer period of time in which to solve 
problems 


Some typical comments made by 
the students concerning their prefer- 
ence for the core class follow: 


Places more responsibility on the individ- 
ual and makes him ready to accept responsi- 
bility in later life. 

You get a chance to discuss your opinions 
after careful study of both sides of the 
problem. 

Planning class work in advance gave me 
a chance to plan my schedule. 

Most of the students were more willing to 
do the work than in the ordinary class be- 
cause it was outlined by their fellow-stu- 
ents. 

Develops speaking ability and use of 
grammar instead of just learning rules. 

Larger projects can be carried on because 
of the longer period. 
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The main point in favor of the integrated 
classes is the voice that the student has in 
running the class. In my own case I was 
aware of the part we had in planning our 
studies, and I enjoyed the over-all freedom 
we had which was not present in other 
classes. 

Having the same people for two classes 
brought everyone closer together and it was 
just like talking to friends, yet it was before 
a group of people. 

The reason for enjoying the integrated 
classes is that I like a lot of activity. When 
you have to stick to the book for your discus- 
sions, it gets boresome. In panels we chose 
subjects where we could compare yesterday 
with problems of today. In the case of field 
trips, you learn more by seeing than by hear- 
ing or reading about it. I found I did not tire 
as quickly of the subject as I did in the regu- 
lar classroom. 

I have never enjoyed a class in English or 
history as much as I enjoyed the integrated 
classes. 


Encouragement of participation in 
school activities —Students were asked: 
“To what extent have you been en- 
couraged by experiences in the inte- 
grated classes to participate in school 
activities and the welfare of the 
school?” Item 7 in Table 1 shows that 
more than two-thirds felt that being in 
an integrated class helped them 
“more” to participate in school activi- 
ties and the welfare of the school. 

Objectives of integrated and of conven- 
tional classes.—When the students 
were asked to rate a list of objectives 
for the integrated class as compared 
with their regular class experiences, 
197 of the students, or 83.1 per cent 
(Item 8, Table 1), indicated that the 
list of objectives were practiced “far 
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more" or "more" in the integrated 
classes, while 40 students, or 16.9 per 
cent, stated that they were practiced 
to the same extent. 

Students’ choice between integraled 
and conventional classes — Students re- 
sponded to the question, “If you had 
a choice to do it over again, would you 
choose English and world history in an 
integrated class or a regular class sit- 
uation?” The last item in Table 1 
shows that 92 per cent of the students 
from the three schools would choose 
the integrated classes rather than reg- 
ular classes and only 8 per cent would 
choose a regular class. 

Among the reasons for choosing the 
integrated class instead of the conven- 
tional classes, students mentioned the 
following: 

The correlation of subjects made the work 
more interesting and meaningful. 
There were more opportunities for learning 


, 
and they felt that they learned more, 


There was more co-operation among stu- 
dents and between students and teachers, 

The experience in planning was beneficial. 

There was better relation between students 
and teachers and a friendlier atmosphere, 
more guidance, and the feeling that the 
work was easier to understand and more 
enjoyable when worked out democrati- 
cally. 

Among the reasons for choosing the 
traditional class were the following 
criticisms: 

The integrated classes were too long. 


The same people were in the room two 
periods, 


Some of the pupils did not co-operate. 


There was not enough rrammar. 
SN g 
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Some of the informal comments fa- 


voring the integrated class were the 
following: 


It was not only a change from the other 
classes T attended, but you actually felt 
as if you were a part of the class, much 
more so than you did in a regular class. 
Also it seemed that the class was more in- 
formal, and therefore many things other 
than regular class work were talked about 
by the students and teachers. 


It was a lot of fun, and yet I think 1 Jearned 
much more than I would have in regular 
classes. T think it is an excellent idea to 
have English and world history together. 
It helped me to become more at case and 
less self-conscious. I think all Sophomores 
should be in the integrated classes. 
thought we had an advantage over the 
rest of the classes, 

The integrated class developed some traits in 
me that I will have when I get out of high 
School; these traits will be very useful to 
me in getting a job. 

1 believe that it was a good foundation for 
the remaining years in high school. 


1 would choose the integrated class because 
it gave all the pupils a chance to work t0- 
gether. We divided our class into four dif- 
ferent committees and changed commit- 
tees every six weeks. By doing this, each 
student had an opportunity to plan the 
work of the class, take care of the bulle- 
tin boards, or help arrange for field trips- 
Each student had an opportunity to be- 
come an officer. We learned to accept re- 
sponsibility because the burden of run- 
ning the class rested on us, and we knew 
that if it was to be done efficiently, W€ 
must do a good job. 


tq " m ne 
Through use of community resources, t! 
" n- 
program was most satisfactory and con 


mendable. 

; : j class 
I didn't really appreciate the integrated Lr 

when I had it, but now I see the effect 


EN 


p 
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had and I am glad I had the opportunity 
to have been in it, It was hard work, which 
made me (at the time I was in the inte- 
grated class) want to be in a traditional 
class. But if I would choose again, I would 
choose the integrated class again because, 
even if it was harder work, it helped me 
individually to make me more independ- 
ent and helped me in vocational choice. 


I feel that I learned a great deal more as to 
how literature developed along with his- 
tory. I remember a great deal that I 
learned in those classes, while in some 
other subjects I remember a great deal 
less. Because of this, I felt that the class 
benefited me a great deal. 

Those who chose the traditional 
classes made such explanations as: 

I like to change rooms and sce different faces. 

Too much time was wasted, and as a result 
I don't think I learned what I could in a 
regular class. 

The class is drawn out. You sit in the same 
seat all year long. You see the same faces 
for two periods. I thought some of the es- 
sentials of English were slighted. By read- 
ing historical literature in connection with 
history, we used much of the time which 
normally would have been spent on 


grammar. 
CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Although student opinion is proba- 
bly the least reliable kind of informa- 
tion collected, it nevertheless holds the 
most interest for most teachers. This 
is true because student opinions and 
reactions tell the faculty many things 
that they cannot get from other 
sources. In this study, both achieve- 
ment tests and “opinionnaires” were 
used to get a broader view of the inte- 
grated class and its effect on boys and 
girls. 

1. Opinions of students favor the 
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integated course. Students base their 
opinions on the fact that the program 
and methods of the integrated class 
emphasize a closer relation between 
the school and community; show a 
greater concern over finding materials 
of instruction that are more meaning- 
ful; use broad fields rather than rigid 
academic subject matter; and seek to 
provide within the classroom a much 
greater amount of student-teacher 
planning and much more student par- 
ticipation and experience in democrat- 
ic process and organization. Students 
claim that more attention is given to 
problems which are real and meaning- 
ful to them. 

They also testify that the faculty- 
student relation in the integrated 
course is exceptionally good. They like 
the guidance services given them in 
the integrated class, including stu- 
dent-teacher conferences on individu- 
al progress and emphasis on the de- 
velopment of desirable personal char- 
acteristics, study of self, and the 
establishment of goals for better de- 
velopment. They are also pleased with 
the many opportunities for the devel- 
opment of individual skills and the 
encouragement given to participate in 
school activities and school welfare. 

2. The present findings demon- 
strate the value of classroom practices 
that have been clearly focused on 
goals that are important to the stu- 
dent. From the students we gained an 
understanding of what they consid- 
ered valuable outcomes of classroom 
instruction. We are coming to realize 
that students should have a part in 
evaluating as well as in planning. 


THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


JAMES E. FRASIER 
Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 


MOST DYNAMIC movement" were 
A the words used by Koos! to de- 
scribe the junior high school in Ameri- 
can education. In spite of the stric- 
tures of critics of the junior high 
school and in spite of predictions that 
it would disappear as a separately or- 
ganized segment of education, the 
trend toward reorganization con- 
tinues. Evidently the junior high 
school, in some form or another, is 
here to stay. The task for educators is 
to make sure that the junior high 
school meets its challenge of providing 
the best education for early adolescent 
boys and girls. Certainly, intelligent 
choice of teacher personnel is an im- 
portant part of that task. 


LACK OF SPECIAL PREPARATION 


It is axiomatic that no school is 
stronger than its professional staff, 
and that the strength of the staff 
varies with the preparation of its 
members. Research into the amount 
and type of preparation that a junior 
high school teacher should have is 
lacking. Teacher-education institu- 


1 Leonard V, Koos, “Junior High School 
Reorganization after a Half-Century," School 
Review, LXI (October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1953), 393-99, 479-87, 527-40. 
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tions have done little toward setting 
up programs for preparing junior high 
school teachers. In fact, the junior 
high school might well be described as 
“an orphan of education” or “a school 
without teachers.” A study of college 
offerings reveals that teacher-educa- 
tion institutions appear to have for- 
gotten the junior high school in their 
courses of study. 


In an attempt to discover prevailing 
practices in the education of junior 
high school teachers, an analysis was 
made in 1950 and again in 1954 of the 
catalogues of sixty-five colleges and 
universities. The analyses were made 
on two bases. First, a check was made 
of the catalogues of seventeen leading 
colleges and universities from thirteen 
widely separated states, It was found, 
in 1950 and again in 1954, that not one 
of these seventeen schools offered a 
special curriculum for the preparation 
of junior high school teachers. Only 
three of the seventeen offered a single 
course designed for the preparation of 
these teachers. All the institutions, 
however, offered a multiplicity of spe- 
cial elementary-school courses and & 
number of courses designed for senior 
high school teachers. 
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The second step of the analysis of 
catalogues was a check of forty-eight 
catalogues available from four states 
in the Midwest section of the United 
States. Again it was discovered that 
none of the colleges have a major in 
junior high school education and that 
all the courses offered in these institu- 
tions for the preparation of junior high 
School teachers total only ten. 

It cannot be said that educators 
have failed to point out the need for 
programs designed to prepare teach- 
ers for the junior high school. As early 
as 1918 Davis? made a study of all 
three-year junior high schools in the 
North Central Association territory. 
He reported almost no effort on the 
part of teacher-training institutions to 
prepare teachers for the then new type 
of school. Again in 1927 the lack of 
special preparation for junior high 
School teaching was noted: 

Undoubtedly the most important asset of 
any school is its corps of teachers. This is 
doubly true of the junior high school, since 
it is a departure in many respects from the 
traditional clementary and senior high 
Schoo].? 


Nor can it be said that interest in 
Special preparation for junior high 
School teachers was limited to the 
early days of the junior high school 
movement. There have been any num- 


* C. O. Davis, "Junior High Schools in the 
North Central Association Territory, 1917-18,” 
School Review, XXVI (May, 1918), 324-36. 


Phe Junior High School Curriculum, p. 53. 

Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, Washington: Department of Super- 
Intendence of the National Education Associa- 
lion, 1927. 
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ber of pleas for special junior high 
School preparation down to the pres- 
ent time. Yet Floyd! in 1932 and 
Koos? in 1943, as well as the current 
research, found no more activity in the 
field of junior high school teacher 
preparation than did Hall-Quest and 
his co-workers? in 1923. 


DETERMINING DESIRABLE 
QUALIFICATIONS 


As is too often the case, a consensus 
among leaders that something should 
be done is met with apathy in the 
realm of practice. Although it is usual- 
ly agreed that a junior high school 
teacher needs special preparation, no 
pattern of courses or list of experiences 
has general acceptance. It seemed 
there was a need to determine what 
professional training best prepares à 
teacher to be a member of a junior 
high school staff. Therefore a study 
was made to discover whether a list of 
qualifications could be developed to 
apply to teachers desiring to teach in 
the junior high school. 

Seventeen writings by acknowl- 
edged leaders in the field of junior high 
school education were analyzed to dis- 
cover the qualifications that these 

4 Oliver R. Floyd, The Preparation of Junior 


High School Teachers. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 20, 1932. 

5 Leonard V. Koos, “The Superiority of the 
Four-Year Junior High School,” School Review, 
LI (September, 1943), 397-407. 

5 Alfred P. Hall-Quest, H. H. Foster, W. L. 
Richardson, and Carrie Hooper, “The Training 
of Junior High School Teachers," Educational 
Administration and Supervision, IX (May, 1923), 
257-58. 
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leaders considered of primary impor- 
tance in the education of a junior high 
school teacher. Thirty-nine separate 
qualifications were found. The quali- 
fications divided naturally into three 
categories: (1) those pertaining to 
amount of preparation, (2) those per- 
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perts; seventeen of the thirty-nine 
were given by two-thirds or more. 
Only three of the qualifications were 
mentioned by only one writer. Further 
proof of apparent unanimity is seen in 
the fact that, although a total of twen- 
ty-four persons were associated with 


TABLE 1 


TWENTY QUALIFICATIONS IN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER P. 
HIGHEST RATINGS BY 72 SUPERINTE 


REPARATION GIVEN 
‘DENTS AND 162 PRINCIPALS 


QUALIFIC\TION 


| Little or 
| | Extreme | Average None 
| " 
1. Four years or more of college education. | 686 | 219 14 1 
2. A course in the psychology of adolescence. 678 | 211 21 
3. A course in child growth and development 677 | 203 34 0 
4. A thorough foundation in English... ... .. 667 | 200 33 1 
5. Direct experiences with adolescent children : 659 185 51 2 
6. At least eighteen semester hours of education (approxi- 
TALE BARRE 640 | 185 41 3 
636 | 172 58 4 
625 166 | 63 1 
| on 153 73 6 
602 132 | 65 16 
587 | 134 89 $ 
583 126 95 15 
| 574 126 96 4 
| 572 ME | o 12 
| 561 123 91 10 
551 110 102 | 17 
a major- | | 
LE CCST EUER T 539 122 74 | 25 
quara 488 54 145 36 
A course in extra-curriculum activities...) 6. 429 69 | 101 | 20 
20. A course in making provision for individual differences 384 | 233 | mi 93 
| 


taining to specific courses, and (3) 
those pertaining to general prep- 
aration. 

In all cases the qualifications chosen 
referred specifically to junior high 
school teachers. A large degree of 
unanimity apparently exists among 
the authorities in this field. Five of the 
qualifications were listed by all the ex- 


the writings analyzed, only thirty-nine 
different qualifications were found. 
Following this analysis, an attempt 
was made to discover whether the ad- 
ministrative officers of public schools 
tended to agree with the writers. 
questionnaire listing the thirty-nine 
qualifications was sent to 100 superin- 
tendents and 200 principals of junior 
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high schools. Respondents to the 
questionnaire were asked to rate each 
of the thirty-nine qualifications as 
(1) “Of extreme importance,” (2) “Of 
average importance,” or (3) “Of little 
or no importance.” 

Completely usable replies were re- 
turned by 72 of the 100 superintend- 
ents and 162 of the 200 principals, 
[rom 47 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The subject apparently is one 
of interest to school administrators. 

A high degree of acceptance by the 
school administrators of the listed 
qualifications was registered. More 
than 83 per cent of both the superin- 
tendents and the principals canvassed 
felt that all the qualifications were of 
average or of extreme importance in 
the preparation of junior high school 
teachers. Approximately 47 per cent of 
both superintendents and principals 
stated that all items were of extreme 
or of average importance for a teacher 
in junior high school. 

For one of the more rewarding 
analyses, a weighted value was given 
to the responses of the administrators. 
Three points were given for each “Of 
extreme importance" rating, two for 
each “Of average importance," and 
one for each “Of little or no impor- 
tance" rating. The twenty items 
Which proved to be the most desired 
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on the basis of their weighted value 
are shown in Table 1. 

This list of qualifications may be 
considered the minimum preparation 
for a person who teaches in a junior 
high school, since they were rated as 
extremely important by seventeen 
leaders in the field of junior high 
school education and by a representa- 
tive sample of superintendents and 
principals. The list of qualifications 
does not represent the entire gamut of 
experiences which a junior high school 
teacher should have, nor will the 
teacher who has all these qualifica- 
tions be assured of success as a teacher 
of early adolescent pupils. It may 
safely be assumed, however, that the 
teacher who has had the experiences 
listed in the table should be better 
prepared for junior high school teach- 
ing than one who has not. 

It is unfortunate that most teacher- 
education institutions do not have an 
organized program for the preparation 
of junior high school teachers. Until 
such time as they do, teachers in train- 
ing will have to work through the 
existing curriculums to get the prepa- 
ration needed, and administrators will 
have to make an especially careful 
study of college transcripts when 
choosing persons who are to teach in 
this “most dynamic school.” 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


ALLAN O. PFINISTER anp MANNING M. PATTILLO 
University of Chicago 


* 


TN LIST of references is a selection 
from materials on higher educa- 
tion that have come to the attention of 
the compilers between July 1, 1953, 
and June 30, 1954. Institutional his- 
tories, annual reports, yearbooks, and 
proceedings of associations regularly 
devoted to the problems of colleges 
and universities have not been in- 
cluded. 

The compilers have tried to select 
from the large amount of published 
material those items that they believe 
will be most helpful to informed prac- 
titioners in the field of higher educa- 
tion. Readers who have used this list 
of references in the past will observe 
that the list has been made more selec- 
tive. The compilers have taken pains 
to include only books and articles 
which, in their judgment, deal with 
problems of enduring interest. 

Last year the compilers mentioned 
in their prefatory remarks that higher 
education was undergoing a serious 
and fundamental re-examination and 
that widespread attention was being 
given to the philosophic basis of col- 
lege and university programs. This 
year's articles and books reflect the 
same concerns: moral and spiritual 
values, intellectual freedom and re- 


sponsibility, and the justification and 
financing of higher education. The 
reader will note that the following list 
of references includes a number of 
items on the place of religion in cur- 
riculums and teaching. To some ex- 
tent the emphasis on this theme in the 
selection of the references may stem 
from the compilers’ own beliefs that 
this is an important subject, but it 
should also be observed that a re- 
ligious orientation is characteristic of 
much of the current writing in the 
field of higher education. This empha- 
sis is perhaps inherent in the rigorous 
kind of reappraisal that is now going 
on in academic circles, 


730. Bary, Reap. “How Liberal is the Liber- 
al Arts College?” American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXIX (Winter, 1953-54), 624-31. 


Contends that liberal arts colleges today 
fail to liberate, to “open the windows of the 
mind." Liberal arts colleges have multi- 
plied courses and activities instead of con- 
centrating on the primary responsibility 
of providing a liberating higher education 
and proper preparation for all subsequent 
professional education, Argues that the 
proper function of higher education is t° 
prepare qualified people for profession? 
practice of the arts and sciences and for 
creating new knowledge in these fields 


à e 
and suggests a program to attain thes 
objectives. 
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BENEZET, Lours T. “College Admis- 
sions and the Third Dimension,” As- 
sociation of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXIX (October, 1953), 397—408. 


Discusses current admissions policies and 
upholds the thesis that it is the business of 
our colleges to select those students who 
can most benefit from college training. 
Maintains that the influence of the high- 
school counselor on the student and the 
counselor's opinion in regard to continua- 
tion of education constitute the “third 
dimension" of the selective process. States 
that the opinion of a good high-school 
counselor is more significant in determin- 
ing admission to college than class standing 
or paper-and-pencil tests. Concludes with 
questions and suggestions on the basic 
purposes of college. 


Burns, Norman, “The Role of Ac- 
crediting in the Improvement of Educa- 
tion,” Junior College Journal, XXIV 
(May, 1954), 545-51. 


States that the basic purpose of accrediting 
is the improvement of education. Reviews 
early accrediting procedures and points to 
a shift in emphasis. Tells how, in recent 
years, regional associations have encour- 
aged experimentation in education. Out- 
lines the new approach of the North Cen- 
tral Association in its plans to stimulate 
staff studies and develop consultant 
services, 


Busn, VANNEVAR. “Scientific Motiva- 
tion,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, XCVIII (August 
16, 1954), 225-32. 


Considers the values that may properly 
motivate scientific research. Concludes 
that such values cannot logically be de- 
rived from science itself (since science is 
ethically neutral) and that either a reli- 
gious faith or “the simple faith that it is 
man’s mission to learn to understand" 
provides the best impetus to scientific 
progress. Includes a review of some of the 
fundamental questions with which present- 
day scientific inquiry is concerned, such as 
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the origin and development of the physical 
universe. 


CALKINS, RoBERT D., RiCH, WILMER 
SHIELDS, and Tunks, L. K. The Impact 
of Foundations on Higher Education. 
Chicago: Commission on Colleges and 
Universities, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(5835 Kimbark Avenue), 1954. Pp. iv+ 
28. 


Contains addresses by a former founda- 
tion official, a college fund-raising con- 
sultant, and a legal specialist on non- 
profit corporations on the history and role 
of foundations, their areas of interest, and 
the legal framework within which founda- 
tions operate. Weighs the criticisms of 
foundations, as reflected in the thinking of 
academic and political observers, con- 
cluding that, in general, foundations make 
an essential contribution to higher educa- 
tion. 


. Compton, Witson M. “The Liberal 


Arts College and the Promise of Ameri- 
can Life," Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, XL (March, 1954), 90- 
100. 


Describes the organization and work of 
the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion in stimulating business to contribute 
to the support of higher education. Out- 
lines the basic policies of the council and 
makes suggestions for organizing programs 
to gain the support of business. Notes the 
recent change in attitude of business from 
unconcern to active support of higher edu- 
cation. Urges colleges to clarify their pur- 
poses in order to merit public confidence 


and support. 


Driwock, MARSHALL E. “The Current 
Administrative Challenge in Higher 
Education," Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, XXV (June, 1954), 307-12, 340. 


States that higher education, faced with 
rising costs, will have to improve the use of 
its resources through better administrative 
methods. Urges, as an alternative to staff 
expansion, the fullest utilization of present 
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faculty members in planning educational 
objectives, philosophies, and curriculums. 
Recommends wider application of new 
knowledge in human relations, motiva- 
tion, and co-operation. 


Dupont, GERALD E. “Toward an Inte- 
grated Curriculum,” College and Uni- 
versily, XXIX (January, 1954), 197- 
214. 


Considers factors leading to disintegration 
of the curriculum. and proliferation of 
courses and degrees in liberal arts colleges. 
Describes the efforts of the faculty at St. 
Michael's College, Winooski, Vermont, to 
remedy these conditions through a thor- 
oughly revised academic program. Sug- 
gests general principles underlying this 
program. 


GRISWOLD, ALFRED WHITNEY. Essays 
on Education. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xiv+164. 


A collection of essays, most of them de- 
livered as addresses on various academic 
occasions, that were written during the 
author’s first three years as president of 
Yale University. Covers a range of subjects, 
with main emphases on the justification of 
higher education, the place of the liberal 
arts, the problems of financing, and the 
problems of enrolment. 


Havicuurst, ROBERT J. “The Govern- 
ing of the University,” School and 
Society, LXXXIX (March 20, 1954), 
81-86. 


Sees the shift in financial support as a 
"crisis" facing American universities. 
Economic inflation has reduced income 
from endowments and forced private uni- 
versities to look either to federal funds or 
to contributions from private industry. 
The author recognizes that, under the pres- 
ent conditions, financial aid in substantial 
amounts is more likely to be forthcoming 
from industry than from government, but 
he is fearful of the possible effects of the 
growing interest of American businessmen 
in higher education. 
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HILTNER, SEWARD; Wirtz, W. WIL- 
LARD; GRINTER, L. E.; and GREEN, 
MELVIN. "The Essentials of Profes- 
sional Education: A Journal Sym- 
posium," Journal of Higher Education, 
XXV (May, 1954), 245-62, 286. 


States that professional education faces 
the problem of reconciling the apparently 
mutually exclusive goals of the specialist 
and the craftsman. Suggests that the sci- 
ence and the craft goals can be brought tus 
gether in the type of education that is ng 
the student to operate from basic principles 
and through technical means, to work in 
some direct way for human welfare, to act 
responsibly, and to work in some ways 
as a representative of a professional group. 


. Hopkins, Josepi M. “Good News for 


Church Colleges,” Christian Century, 
LXXI (April 21, 1954), 490-91, 


Reports the findings of a study of the fac- 
tors affecting financial support of church 
colleges. Includes data on amount of sup- 
port in particular denominations and for 
particular institutions, showing an upward 
trend in church-giving to higher education. 
Concludes that the most important factor 
determining such support is the quality of 
an institution's religious program, judged 
in the light of the needs and purposes of the 
church consitituency, 


Hutcutns, Ropert M, The Conflict in 
Education in a Democratic Society, New 


York: Harper & Bros., 1953, Pp. x+ 
114, 


Examines and rejects what are, in the 
opinion of the author, the four prevailing 
theories of education; the doctrine of adap- 
tation or adjustment: the doctrine of im- 
mediate needs or of the ad hoc; the doc- 
trine of social reform; and the doctrine 
that we need no doctrine. Urges universal 
liberal education to develop the powers of 
understanding and judgment in preference 
to the present “infinite, incoherent pro~- 
liferation of courses largely vocational in 
aim." Proposes the establishment of a new 
kind of intellectual institution composed © 
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men who would carry on a continuous 
dialogue on the basic philosophical issues, 
a function that cannot be discharged bv 
the universities because of their empiri- 
cism, specialism, and positivism. 


Kxrcur, Doveras. “The Colleges and 
the Rejection of Intellect,” Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, XL 
(May, 1954), 220-26. 


Analyzes the popular doubt that the values 
and achievements which liberal arts col- 
leges stand for have any real meaning or 
importance. Because the author feels that 
both society and the universities are con- 
fused about standards of value, he proposes 
a new definition of “equal opportunity.” In 
conclusion he urges recognition of the 
“indivisible relationship between rational 
and nonrational kinds of perception." 


. MeNirr, Puur J., and MEMBERS OF 


vie Liprary Starr. Catalogue of the 
Lamont Library, Harvard University. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1953. Pp. x4-562. 


Contains a classified list of the 39,000 
titles in the working collection of books 
selected to serve the required and recom- 
mended course reading needs and the more 
general reading needs of Harvard under- 
graduates. Published under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation as an aid to 
other college libraries. 


. ManspEN, Marcora. “General Educa- 


tion: Compromise between Transcen- 
dentalism and Pragmatism,” Jour- 
nal of General Education, VII (July, 
1953), 228-39. 


Analyzes the concept of general education 
in terms of five characteristics outlined by 
the Committee on Cooperative Study in 
General Education: opposition to speciali- 
zation and vocationalism, provision for 
common knowledge and understanding, 
integration of subject matters, instruction 
in clear and logical thinking, and involve- 
ment in current. problems. Describes the 
thought of Charles Eliot Norton, former 
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Harvard professor, and of John Dewey as 
illustrative of transcendentalism and prag- 
matism, respectively. Shows that, while 
operating from different metaphysical 
assumptions, transcendentalism and prag- 
matism meet on a common ground in four 
of the five characteristics of general educa- 
tion. Suggests that general education is 
providing a point of conversation for the 
two opposed schools of thought. 


MONTROSE, J. L. “The Supreme Court 
of the U.S. and Academic Freedom,” 
Universities Quarterly, VII (August, 
1953), 348-53. 


An analysis by a European scholar of two 
Supreme Court decisions on academic 
freedom. One decision upheld the constitu- 
tionality of a New York state law on 
loyalty, and in the other an Oklahoma 
statute was declared unconstitutional. 
The author feels that these decisions show 
a genuine concern for freedom in the 


United States. 


. MORRILL, J. L. “The Federal Legisla- 


tive Outlook,” Educational Record, 


XXXV (January, 1954), 18-24. 

The chairman of the American Council on 
Education Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment sees in recent legislative activity “a 
trend in the direction of retrenchment and 
redirection, of investigation and inter- 
vention.” The author believes that the 
investigative and interventionist trend is 
still somewhat tentative and subject to 
reconsideration. Recognizes that govern- 
ment has become increasingly involved 
in higher education. 


Movrrox, Putiuprs P. "Is Religion 
Too Controversial?" American Associa- 
tion of University Professors Bulletin, 
XXXIX (Autumn, 1953), 398-403. 


Rejects the prevalent view that religion is 
too controversial for inclusion in the cur- 
riculum by pointing out that a number 
of widely accepted academic fields deal 
with matters of a similarly controversial 
nature. Maintains that the value of reli- 
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gion as a field of study is demonstrated in 
actual practice by the increasing number of 
public and private institutions now offering 
courses in this field. 


NEWBURN, H. K. “The Organization 
and Administration of Universities in 
France, Italy, and Great Britain,” Edu- 
cational Record, XXXIV (July, 1953), 
245-74. 


Reports data secured in a program of 
visitation of twenty-nine European uni- 
versities during the first five months of 
1953 under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. Summarizes the current 
status of higher education in Europe by 
giving a country-by-country analysis of 
the organization, the students, the pro- 
fessors, and the administration o! the insti- 
tutions studied. 


Ravcu, S. E. “Cooperative Programs 
of Study with Liberal Arts Colleges and 
Universities,” Educational Record, 
XXXV (April, 1954), 141-44. 


Discusses courses of study which allow un- 
dergraduate students to experience the 
separate environments of a liberal arts 
college and a university professional school 
—a co-operative program that has emerged 
as a new pattern in higher education dur- 
ing the second quarter of the century, 
Describes the program at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (a clear example 
of the development), where the student 
spends three years in a liberal arts col- 
lege, followed by two years of technologi- 
cal study in the Institute, and receives 
the Bachelor’s degrees from both institu- 
tions. 


REISMAN, Davin. “Some Observations 
on Intellectual Freedom,” American 
Scholar, XXII] (Winter, 1953-54), 
9-25. 


Discusses the position of intellectuals in 
the present controversy over subversion, 
loyalty, and investigating committees. 
Expresses concern over the tendency of 
the community of intellectuals to enforce 
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on its members a conformity of its own 
which is opposed to the popular pressure 
to conform. Suggests that some of the 
criticism of intellectuals reflects the non- 
intellectual's fear of the growing influence 
of intellectuals, similar, for example, to 
the common man's fear of bankers and 
lawyers. 


“Inter-State Co- 
operation in Education," Phi Della 
Kappan, XXXV (November, 1953), 
97-100. 


Surveys activities of the Southern Regional 
Education Board four years after its CS- 
tablishment. Outlines the extent of the 
"Contract Programs" in medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine, and social 
work. Evaluates the program to date and 


suggests possible patterns of future de- 
velopment. 


“The Role of College and University 
Trustees: A Panel Discussion Spon- 
sored by the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities at Chicago, March 25, 
1953,” North Central Association Quar- 
terly, XXVII (January, 1954), 290-97. 


Reports the views of a trustee, a dean, # 
professor, and two presidents on the proper 
functions of governing boards. Among the 
topics considered are faculty freedom of 
expression, the relation of board and presi- 
dential authority, the place of faculties in 
policy determination, and the public rela- 
tions responsibilities of boards. Presents 


long excerpts from the individual presenta- 
tions of the discussants, 


RussELL, Jonn DALE, “Current Prob- 
lems in Higher Education,” College and 
University, XXIX (July, 1954), 4867 
515. 


Presents. problems devolving on higher 
education in the foreseeable future unde 
the following headings: student enrolment 
faculty and other instructional sta 
curriculum organization and development 
Student personnel services, research 9? 
public services, Physical plant facilities: 
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finance, institutional administrative or- 
ganization, and interinstitutional rela- 
tions. After analyzing the issue under each 
heading, the author suggests the implica- 
tions for future planning in higher educa- 
tion. 


. SCHMIDT, GEORGE Paur. “Colleges in 


Ferment,” American Historical Review, 
LIX (October, 1953), 19-42. 


Traces the history of American higher 
education, chiefly in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with particular attention to the cur- 
ricular impact of Darwinism and the 
growth of the scientific disciplines. Al- 
though the author seems to suggest that 
the successive changes in higher educa- 
tion, taken singly, were improvements, he 
concludes with a general question as to 
whether expansion has done irreparable 
damage to collegiate education. 


es, Davin H. The Changing 
Humanities: An Appraisal of Old 
Values and New Uses. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1953. Pp. xvi+272. 


Reviews developments in the humanities 
in American colleges and universities during 
the last few decades. Special chapters are 
devoted to languages, history, philosophy, 
and literature. The emphasis is on signifi- 
cant trends and major areas of interest 
rather than on a cataloguing of individual 


researches. 


Ten Hoor, Marren. “Education for 
Privacy,” American Scholar, XXIII 
(Winter, 1953-54), 27-42. 


Suggests that training for self-improve- 
ment, that is, the improvement of the 
individual, is the first task of liberal edu- 
cation, rather than training for social im- 
provement or leadership, since he who is 
not able to solve his own problems cannot 
properly lead or educate others. This 
“education for privacy” consists of ‘‘an 
understanding of the world, a vision of the 
good life, serenity of spirit, appreciation 
and practice of the fine arts." The author 
believes that too much emphasis has been 
placed on training for improving ot 
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not enough emphasis on the improvement 
of one’s self through reflection and good 
reading, 


'THoMPsox, Ronan B. Estimating Col- 
lege Age Population Trends, 1940-1970. 
Report to the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers. Columbus, Ohio: American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers (Ronald B. Thomp- 
son, President, % Ohio State Univer- 
sity), 1954 (revised). Pp. vit+70. 
Reports on an analysis of vital statistics 
from the year 1918 to 1952. Presents in 
tabular form an estimate of the number 
of college-age youth for the years 1940 
to 1970, with detailed reports for each state 
and the District of Columbia. 


. Warsu, Cuan. Campus Gods on Trial. 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1953. Pp. 
xiv-+138. 


Analyzes and evaluates the faiths that are 
most influential on college and university 
campuses—materialism, relativism, sci- 
entism, humanitarianism, belief in progress, 
and Christianity, Particular attention is 
given to scientism and Christianity as the 
two most clearly opposed faiths at the 
present time, Scientism, as a philosophical 
or religious position, is distinguished from 
science as a method of studying certain 
kinds of phenomena, The emphasis 
throughout is on the impact of the vari- 
ous faiths on college students. 


WzLLEMEYER, J. F., and LERNER, 
Pavune A. “Higher Education 
Faculty Requirements in the Humani- 
ties and the Social Sciences, 1952- 
1970,” School and Society, LXXVIII 
(November 14, 1953), 145-52. 


Examines current enrolment figures and 
predicted enrolment in institutions of 
higher education. In light of normal aca- 
demic turnover and anticipated enrolment, 
suggests the number of faculty members 
that will be required in the humanities and 
the social sciences to 1970. Presents data 
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for planning the recruitment and training 
of future faculty members, 


Wzrrs, Harry L. Higher Education fs 
Serious Business. N ew York: Harper & 
Bros., 1953, Pp. xiv4-238, 


Relates university business management 
to the theory and Practice of higher edu- 
cation. Includes discussions of educational 
administration, the student and his prob- 
lems, personnel relationships, and man- 
ügement problems, Challenges present 
practices and proposes major innovations 
in educational Approach. Written “within 
a business horizon.” 


Wusox, ROBERT E. “A Businessman 
Looks at Education," Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XXXIX 
(December, 1953), 537-47. 

The chairman of the board of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) Suggests that busi- 


703, 


ness, in its concern for freedom of enter- 
prise, and higher education, in its concern 
for academic freedom, have a common in- 
terest. Shows that business wants from 
higher education not only competent 
technicians but also men of broad back- 
ground trained in the liberal arts. Out- 
lines the responsibilities of business in the 
Support of private higher education. 


Wis, Jony, “Relativism and the Uni- 
versity,” School and Society, LXXVII 
(November 28, 1953), 161-66, 


Discusses the development. of relativism 
and its implications for higher education. 
Submits the view that relativism destroys 
the fundamentals of truth without which 
education cannot Proceed, thereby netur 
ally making an educational system philo- 
sophically impossible. The author holds 
that a university must have philosophy 
and theology or their substitutes. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


ARVIL S. BARR, Ropert A. Davis, and 
PALMER O. Jounson, Educational Re- 
search and A ppraisal. Philadelphia 7: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1953. Pp. viii+362. 
$6.00. 


Following an introductory chapter, the 
body of the book under review is divided into 
three rather distinctive, though not labeled, 
parts. Chapter ii, “Defining Educational 
Outcomes," chapter iii, "Quantification of 
Educational Data," and chapter iv, “‘Crite- 
ria of Measuring Instruments," establish the 
basis for the choice or development of data- 
collecting techniques. Chapter v, “Descrip- 
tion and Appraisal of Status,” chapter vi, 
“The Sampling Survey,” and chapter vii, 
“Search for Interrelationships," describe 
some of the nonmathematical and less com- 
plex statistical methods of research and ap- 
praisal. Chapter viii, "Experimental De- 
sign,” chapter ix, “The Problem of Predic- 
tion,” and chapter x, “Correlational Analy- 
sis,” introduce the various statistical tech- 
niques and interpretations implied by their 
titles. The final chapter, “Complex Develop- 
mental Studies,” attempts to synthesize the 
various research techniques and approaches 
through consideration of their application in 
complex educational problems. Appendix A, 
contributed by Davis, provides some excel- 
lent hints on writing a thesis. Appendix B 
provides for each chapter a brief supplemen- 
tary list of references. In general, the plan of 
the book strikes this reviewer as well con- 
ceived, 

The three chapters by Davis cover in ap- 
Proximately 100 pages the problems of defin- 
ing objectives; a multiplicity of measurement 


and evaluation techniques; and the concepts 
of validity, reliability, objectivity, and dis- 
crimination. For students with prior work in 
tests and measurements, this is a good re- 
view, although somewhat repetitious even 
within the space of these pages. (For ex- 
ample, the remarks on pages 71 and 72 re- 
garding the quantification of personality are 
repetitive of material on pages 32 and 33.) 

A dilemma regarding the level of student 
competency is clearly indicated by the fact 
that, in chapter iii, Davis feels it necessary to 
carefully define z-scores, T-scores, and per- 
centiles while later, in chapter iv, examples 
employing multiple-correlation coefficients 
are discussed without explanation. In chap- 
ter iv, also, the term “cross-validation” is 
introduced with no other acknowledgment of 
the term’s obscurity to many readers than to 
place it in quotations. The failure even to 
give a reference at this point is to be con- 
trasted with the use of unnecessary refer- 
ences at other points, such as the following: 
“Blankenship believes the wording of ques- 
tions is no less important than appropriate 
sampling” (p. 108). 

At some points in these chapters the im- 
pression is gained that Professor Davis has 
forgotten his student readers and is more 
concerned with warding off criticisms for 
omission of some idea. This tendency is re- 
flected in the off-hand comment about the 
method of maximum likelihood (p. 115) and 
by the following sentences: 

The split-half and the parallel-split methods 
are not applicable in the case of speed tests. 
Jackson has developed a measure of the sensi- 
tivity of a test. Hoyt has applied the analysis of 
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for planning the recruitment and training 
of future faculty members, 


. WELLS, Harry L. Higher Education Is 


Serious Business. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1953. Pp. xiv--238, 


Relates university business management 
to the theory and practice of higher edu- 
cation. Includes discussions of educational 
administration, the student and his prob- 
lems, personnel relationships, and man- 
agement problems. Challenges present 
practices and proposes major innovations 
in educational approach. Written “within 
a business horizon.” 


Witson, RoserT E. “A Businessman 


Looks at Education,” Association of 


American Colleges Bulletin, XXXIX 
(December, 1953), 537-47. 


"The chairman of the board of the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) suggests that busi- 
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ness, in its concern for freedom of enter- 
prise, and higher education, in its concern 
for academic freedom, have a common in- 
terest. Shows that business wants from 
higher education not only competent 
technicians but also men of broad back- 
ground trained in the liberal arts. Out- 
lines the responsibilities of business in the 
support of private higher education. 


Jony. “Relativism and the Uni- 
n,” School and Society, LXXVII 
(November 28, 1953), 161-66. 


Discusses the development of relativism 
and its implications for higher education. 
Submits the view that relativism destroys 
the fundamentals of truth without which 
education cannot proceed, thereby actu- 
ally making an educational system philo- 
sophically impossible. The author holds 
that a university must have philosophy 
and theology or their substitutes. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


ARVIL S. BARR, Ronpert A. Davis, and 
PALMER O. Jounson, Educational Re- 
search and A ppraisal. Philadelphia 7: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1953. Pp. viii4-362. 
$6.00. 

Following an introductory chapter, the 
body of the book under review is divided into 
three rather distinctive, though not labeled, 
parts. Chapter ii, “Defining Educational 
Outcomes," chapter iii, “Quantification of 
Educational Data,” and chapter iv, “Crite- 
ria of Measuring Instruments," establish the 
basis for the choice or development of data- 
collecting techniques. Chapter v, “Descrip- 
tion and Appraisal of Status," chapter vi, 
“The Sampling Survey," and chapter vii, 
"Search for Interrelationships," describe 
some of the nonmathematical and less com- 
plex statistical methods of research and ap- 
praisal. Chapter viii, "Experimental De- 
sign," chapter ix, "The Problem of Predic- 
tion,” and chapter x, “Correlational Analy- 
sis," introduce the various statistical tech- 
niques and interpretations implied by their 
titles. The final chapter, “Complex Develop- 
mental Studies," attempts to synthesize the 
various research techniques and approaches 
through consideration of their application in 
complex educational problems. Appendix A, 
contributed by Davis, provides some excel- 
lent hints on writing a thesis. Appendix B 
provides for each chapter a brief supplemen- 
tary list of references. In general, the plan of 
the book strikes this reviewer as well con- 
ceived, 

The three chapters by Davis cover in ap- 
Proximately 100 pages the problems of defin- 
ing objectives; a multiplicity of measurement 
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and evaluation techniques; and the concepts 
of validity, reliability, objectivity, and dis- 
crimination. For students with prior work in 
tests and measurements, this is a good re- 
view, although somewhat repetitious even 
within the space of these pages. (For ex- 
ample, the remarks on pages 71 and 72 re- 
garding the quantification of personality are 
repetitive of material on pages 32 and 33.) 

A dilemma regarding the level of student 
competency is clearly indicated by the fact 
that, in chapter iii, Davis feels it necessary to 
carefully define z-scores, T-scores, and per- 
centiles while later, in chapter iv, examples 
employing multiple-correlation coefficients 
are discussed without explanation. In chap- 
ter iv, also, the term “cross-validation” is 
introduced with no other acknowledgment of 
the term’s obscurity to many readers than to 
place it in quotations. The failure even to 
give a reference at this point is to be con- 
trasted with the use of unnecessary refer- 
ences at other points, such as the following: 
“Blankenship believes the wording of ques- 
tions is no less important than appropriate 
sampling” (p. 108). 

At some points in these chapters the im- 
pression is gained that Professor Davis has 
forgotten his student readers and is more 
concerned with warding off criticisms for 
omission of some idea. This tendency is re- 
flected in the off-hand comment about the 
method of maximum likelihood (p. 115) and 
by the following sentences: 

The split-half and the parallel-split methods 
are not applicable in the case of speed tests. 
Jackson has developed a measure of the sensi- 
tivity of a test. Hoyt has applied the analysis of 
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variance to the determination of test reliability 
(p. 116). 


Barr's discussion of the problem of de- 
scribing and appraising status in chapter v is 
well done. He points up nicely the differences 
between verbal and mathematical descrip- 
tions, using numerous well-chosen examples. 
Although using simple statistical concepts 
rather freely, Barr contents himself with rec- 
ognizing in a footnote the probable lack of 
knowledge of some readers and suggesting to 
them two appropriate references. It is unfor- 
tunate that some such agreement was not 
reached by the writers and followed in the 
earlier chapters by Davis. 

Barr’s discussion of the search for inter- 
relationships is also good, and again he uses 
many well-chosen illustrations. There is some 
repetition here of materials covered pre- 
viously in chapter iii. Indeed, each of the 
chapters appears to have been produced in- 
dependently and there is little interdepend- 
ence and almost no back-reference. It is un- 
fortunate that Barr saw fit to introduce the 
almost obsolete probable-error concept on 
page 195, The final chapter by Barr is an ex- 
cellent attempt to fulfil in a short space the 
difficult task of demonstrating to students 
that major research projects involve the use 
of every weapon in the research arsenal. Per- 
haps the one difficulty that a teacher should 
keep in mind for the student reading these 
chapters is that the unsophisticated student 

may get so involved in a particular example 
as to fail to realize that it is only an illustra- 
tion of a particular approach which may 
have many variations as applied to other 
problems. 

Chapter vi, “The Sampling Survey,” 
chapter viii, “Experimental Design,” and 

chapter ix, “The Problem of Prediction,” 
present briefly the most commonly used sta- 
tistical techniques. Professor Johnson has a 
well-earned reputation for clear presentation 
of statistics, and these chapters are up to his 
usual standard. Extensive illustration, cou- 
pled with careful delineation of the pitfalls 
and abuses of various statistical treatments, 
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should make these chapters valuable to stu- 
dents and field workers. However, the chap- 
ters do suffer from the assumption that many 
students will have no previous statistical 
work. The computation of the arithmetic 
mean is displayed in detail, but, on the other 
hand, such relatively complex procedures as 
analysis of variance and covariance, test of 
significance, multiple regression and the dis- 
criminant function are only briefly de- 
scribed. Both confidence limits and fiducial 
limits are mentioned. One suspects that the 
student with no prior statistical background 
might become somewhat bewildered. 

It is difficult to make a fair summary of 
this book. It suffers somewhat from lack of 
continuity—a fate almost unavoidable in a 
book to which several authors contribute in- 
dependently written chapters. It suffers from 
the tremendous breadth of material required 
by condensing the essence of at least three 
separate courses into a single book. Perhaps 
the major weakness of the book lies in a situ- 
ation which is no fault of the authors. Re- 
Search courses vary greatly in their position 
in the graduate curriculum and in the pre- 
requisites. If at least one course in tests and 
measurements and one course in statistics 
could be assumed, it would greatly simplify 
the task of textbook writers. When one must 
admit the possibility that some students 
have had neither of these courses, the discus- 
sion of research techniques either must be 
accompanied by careful explanation of the 
simplest statistical and measurement con- 
cepts and techniques or must be on a descrip- 
tive level with the expectation that the stu- 
dent becomes aware of certain possibilities 
and will “dig them out” for himself if he ever 
needs them. This dilemma would be difficult 
for one writer to resolve; it may be unsolv- 
able in one book by several writers. Certainly 
it was not solved here. 

Yet this book contains much worth-while 
material, and the broad experience of the au- 
thors in educational research is obvious 
throughout its pages. The emphasis of the 
multivariate approach is also to be com- 
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mended. Used in a year course along with a 
book on statistics and a more classical treat- 
ment of the techniques of educational re- 
search, the book should be highly effective. 
Used with students having prior courses in 
measurement and statistics, the book would 
be appropriate although unnecessarily 
loaded with elementary material. For stu- 
dents with no background, taking a one- 
quarter or one-semester course, it seems 
likely that the book would be overwhelming, 
but one may question whether such students 
should be permitted to take a course in edu- 
cational research. For field workers requiring 
occasional refresher reading, the book should 
be excellent. 

PAUL L. DRESSEL 


Michigan State College 


* 


Wirum Davo REEVE, Mathematics for the 
Secondary School. New York 17: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1954. Pp. xii +548. $5.95. 


The turn of the century marked the be- 
ginning of a number of far-reaching move- 
ments to improve the selection, organization, 
and teaching of the materials of secondary- 
school mathematics. The literature relating 
to these movements consists of reports of 
committees and commissions, articles pub- 
lished in mathematical journals, papers read 
at conventions of associations, and findings 
of a great deal of research. This literature has 
grown to be so extensive that teachers and 
supervisors of mathematics find it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, conveniently, as- 
sistance with the specific problems which 
arise in their everyday work in the class- 
room. The author of Mathematics for the Sec- 
ondary School undertakes to meet a real need 
by providing a brief, yet clear and compre- 
hensive, summary of recommendations for 
organizing courses, illustrations of effective 
teaching procedures, and suggestions for 
arousing and maintaining the interest of the 
pupils. 


The major part of the book is concerned 
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with teaching procedures. With his back- 
ground of many years of teaching high- 
school pupils, of preparing prospective teach- 
ers, and of training teachers in service, Pro- 
fessor Reeve is thoroughly acquainted with 
the troublesome problems and difficulties en- 
countered by each of these groups. He knows 
how to deal with them and is well qualified to 
give advice. Teachers will find in the book 
what they greatly need: chapters filled with 
well-chosen examples illustrating specific 
procedures used in teaching mathematics, 
from arithmetic to analytic geometry. 

Moreover, the author is aware that a sub- 
ject not only must be well taught but also 
must be well motivated, and teachers will 
find much to aid them with this problem. 

In addition to giving help with the teach- 
ing problems, attention is directed to ques- 
tions about the curriculum. Valuable aid is 
provided for those who are responsible for 
the organization of courses of study. Here 
we find a brief history of the development of 
the modern mathematics curriculum, sugges- 
tions for the selection and organization of 
suitable instructional materials for junior 
and senior high school pupils, objectives to 
be attained by them, and a program of evalu- 
ation of the product of teaching. For those 
who wish to engage in research, there is a 
bibliography which will amply satisfy their 
needs. Especially valuable is the record of 
important contributions of recent date. 

A third portion of the book offers full dis- 
cussion of classroom equipment important to 
success in teaching. The book ends with a 
presentation of the outlook for mathematics 
in our schools. 

A valuable feature of this volume is found 
in the tests provided at the close of the vari- 
ous chapters. These may be used as self-tests 
by the reader or may form the basis for fur- 
ther class discussions in methods courses. 

It is apparent that the publishers have 
aimed to make Mathematics for the Secondary 
School a volume of attractive appearance. 
Typography and arrangement are excellent; 
diagrams, charts, graphs are clear and effec- 
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tive. This is a book which teachers will be 
glad to add to their private libraries Or see 
added to the school library. It is suitable asa 
textbook in courses on the teaching of mathe- 
matics and as an aid to teachers in service. 


E. R. BRESLICH 
University of Chicago 


* 


JANE WARTERS, Techniques of Counseling. 
New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1954, Pp. viii4-384. $4.75. 
Techniques of Counseling is a formal sur- 

vey of present-day practices in student per- 

sonnel work at the high-school and college 
levels. It is designed primarily as an elemen- 
tary textbook for persons entering the field. 

The author deals with the procedures and 

tools most commonly employed by guidance 

workers in schools: tests, observation re- 
ports, self-reports, cumulative personnel 
records, case studies, case conferences, and 
interviews. Techniques of an “advanced na- 
ture,” such as projective techniques, are not 
considered. Environmental treatment and 
group-work methods are briefly touched on 
in the last chapter. 
The author is careful to note, in chapter i, 
the tendency among administrators to ap- 
point teachers untrained in guidance to 
handle the guidance work. However, rather 
than emphasize the many dangers inherent 
in such a policy; sheapparently resigns tigr- 
self to this trend, suggesting that “perhaps 
the best thing to do is to follow the lead of 
many of the teachers who hape e Benin 
guidance functions for which they fee TR 
pared—accept the situation and try to im- 
rove it" (p. 9). 
P Chapters ii-iv offer a nicely balance 
treatment of tests of intelligence, actieve 
ment, aptitude, interest, and personality. 
The following chapter on “Recording and 
Reporting Test Results” reviews norms, 
mental ages, intelligence quotients, age and 
grade scores, and percentile and standard 
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scores. Chapter v also contains sample cu- 
mulative forms and test records. 

In the discussion of anecdotal reports we 
find a rather stereotyped attitude and ap- 
proach toward the teacher's role and respon- 
sibility, as well as toward the use of such 
reports. "This warning is sounded: 


The teacher should remember that he is the 
one taking the picture and so is not expected to 
bein it. He takes care to keep out of it by putting 
in nothing of his opinions or feelings regarding 
the incident [p. 101]. 


This objectivity is hardly possible to 
achieve, for the teacher must necessarily se- 
lect particular Statements, behaviors, and 
activities of a given student from many pos- 
sibilities available in daily observation, In 
making the selection, the teacher ultimately 
reflects his own emotional involvement with 
that student, his own expectations regarding 
behavior, routine, and the like. Furthermore, 
if the guidance Worker really wants to learn 
something about the interpersonal relations 
between teacher and student—and he should 
so desire—he will welcome expressions of 
opinions and feelings from the teacher con- 
cerning individual students, 

Anecdotal reports are seen here, however, 
as having the following purposes: 


To increase teacher understanding of student 
behavior . , , to help the school workers see the 
student as a many-sided changing individual and 
to throw light on the various aspects of his 
growth, to Supply information useful in helping 
the student to understand himself and useful in 
interpreting the student to his teachers, parents, 
prospective employers, and others [p. 110]. 


While these purposes are commendable, 
their scope might well be broadened. The 
guidance worker must take the initiative in 
working through with the teacher the nature 
of the latter's interpersonal relationship with 
the student, for often in that relationship we 
find the core of the child's problem in a par- 
ticular classroom setting. Of course it is true 
that this is delicate business and that we 
know little about kow to bring about a help- 
ful relationship. But our lack of knowledge is 
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a poor excuse for evading an attempt at a 
necessary task. To embark on this approach 
means using at least one more technique not 
discussed in this book, namely, observation 
of children in their natural school and extra- 
curriculum situations. The anecdotal report 
is a poor substitute for actually watching in- 
teractions between teacher and child, be- 
tween the teacher and the group, and be- 
tween the child and the group. 

"l'eachers are not to be criticized for hav- 
ing become suspicious and distrustful of 
written reports of many types. It is not nec- 
essarily the increase in work that they resent 
(though this is a factor) but rather the fact 
that too often they gain no concrete help in 
relating to a child or in dealing with the 
problem the child may present in the day-to- 


day classroom situation. Concrete help is 
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possible to an increased degree if the guid- 
ance worker has observed teacher and child 
together. Such observation, admittedly, con- 
sumes much time, but it is, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, a more fruitful, dynamic approach 
to understanding the interpersonal relations 
in a school environment than is exclusive re- 
liance on cumulative records and test results. 

There is no effort in Techniques af Counsel- 
ing to bridge this survey of methods and 
techniques with an explicitly formulated 
psychological framework. But in spite of this 
omission, the author has presented us with a 
fine textbook which can be utilized as a take- 
off point for beginning students in the field of 


guidance work. 
GEORGE KAISER 


Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 
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Where To Buy Supplies Jor Educational In- 
stitutions. Boston 8: Porter Sargent Pub- 
lishers, 1954 (14th edition). Pp. 160. 


Uurrzp NATIONS: 


Food and Agriculture Organization— 
Growing Food for a Growing World: 
The Work of FAO, 1952-53. Pp. 38. 
$0.50. 


Food and Agriculture Organization, Nu- 
tritional Studies, No. 10 (1953) — 
School Feeding: Its Contribution to 
Child Nutrition by MARJoRE L. 
Scorr. Pp. vi+128. $1.00. 

Publication 1954.1 .6—Mow To Find Ont 
about the United Nations: Facts about 
the United Nations and Materials Avail- 
able. Revised. Pp. 68. $0.15, 

Publication 1954.1.7—The Economic 
Growth of Twent Y Republics: The Work 
of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Pp. 32. $0.15, 

The United Nations: The First Hight 
Years: What It Is.. 


United Nations at Work, No. 8—Deei- 
sions and Prospects for 1954: A Record 
of Action Taken by the General A ssembly 
during the First Part of Its Eighth Ses- 
sion (Publications 1954.1.4). Pp. 52. 
$0.15. 

United Nations at Work, No. 9—4 Year 
of Tangible Results: A Review of the 
Work of the Specialized A gencies and 
Children’s Fund during 1953 (Publica- 
tions 1954.1.5), Pp. 20. $0.15, 


UNITED STATES OFFICE oF EDUCATION: 

Bulletin 1954, No, 1—Slate Certification 
Requirements Jor Teachers of Excep- 
ional Children by ROMAINE P, MACKIE 
and Lrovp M. Deny, Pp. viii+-00. 
$0.25. 

Bulletin 1954, No. 12—H ow Children Cam 
Be Creative by WILHELMINA Hir, 
HELEN K, MACKINTOSH, and ARNE 
RANDALL. Pp, vi+24. $0.15. 

Circular No, 404, 1954—“ Factors Affect- 
ing the Improvement of Secondary 
Education: Condensed Record of a 
Round Table Discussion." Edited by 
Howanp H, Cummings, J. DAN Hur, 
Jouw R. LUDINGTON, and BERENICE 
Marronv, Pp. x--132, $0.70. 


